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as to starve the people who have been placed in his charge. 


and, if carried into effect, will do much to better the con 
dition of the Indians. 


THE FOREST AND STREAWMW’S TRAJECTORY TESTS. 


made. Obviously the army is most, nearly interested in the 
proper guardianship of the. Indians. Most of the Indian 
wars have been brought about by ill-treatment of some kind, 
andthe Indians would not be ill-treated if in the hands of the 
army. Fighting Indians is not particularly pleasant work, 
and there is no glory to be got by chasing a few bucks over 
the prairie or through the mountains for a week or a month. 
For this, if for no other reason, the army would treat the 
Indians well and go avoid such expensive wars as of past years. 
It is evident, too, that the- Government can furnish supplies 
more cheaply when the purchasing power is lodged in one 


The most important reason, however, for making such a 
change as the one recommended lies in the fact that the In- 
dians will in this way be better supplied. It is no secret 
that in the past there has been a vast amount of corruption 
in the Indian Department, which a change to the army 
would entirely do away with. Notwithstanding the occa- 
sional lapses of which we hear among army men, it is still the 
fact that the officers of the army are as a rule gentlemen of 
high standing, and are thus far better able to withstand the 
temptations which are likely to assail those who have to 
deal with the Indians than is the average civilian, who 
may have received his appointment as a reward for 
political work done for his candidate at the polls, nor 
would the conduct of officers in charge of Indians be at all 
influenced by those political considerations which oftentimes 
have so great weight with the civilian. There will be no 


department will try to manage his agency so economically 


The present movement is a long step in the right direction, 


\ ] HILE our expert is busy computing the figures neces- 
sary to reach conclusions on our trajectory tests, we 































the races, working only for the honor of first place, will be 
an additional incentive to the regular contestants who will 
not care to be heaten badly, even though they win a prize. 
The extra class itself offers the highest incentive to the ama- 
teur sailor, as the simple flag he will be entitled to fly is in 
itself a warrant of his skill asa sailor or paddler, and will be 
valued more than any cup or other trophy. It really in- 
creases the number of prizes without the usual objection, 
that when too numerous the value is lessened. Admission to 
the class itself would be one of the highest prizes to be raced 
for; the field of entries in the general races would be a large 
one, and the mere honor of beating it should content a man, 
even though no prize went with it, as his reputation would 
be known to all canoeists; while among the juniors to take 
first prize would be something, but the honor of beating the 
seniors would be still greater. No extra labor would accrue 
to the regatta committee whe already have enough to do. A 
number of extra races would soon be arranged among the 
first class men only, which would add still further to the 
attractions of the meet. On the whole, the scheme is arn ex 
cellent one and we hope to see it accepted by the Association 
this fall. 


THE TIME LIMIT IN RAGES. 


A CASE has lately occurred in one of our local yacht 
clubs in which, according to the testimony of a 
number, a race was not sailed within the time limit set forth 
by the club rules, but was nevertheless decided to have 
been within the time by the judges’ watch. Club 
members on shore, others on the various boats, and the 
reporters on the club steamer, all timed the start and the 
finish and made the time of the first yacht considerably 
over the time allowed. In spite of this the judges at once 
announced that the race had been made and declared their 
time correct. As the matter was widely discussed within a 
few days after the race, the feeling was general that the 
official time was not correct and that the officials had, to 
avoid the trouble and expense of a resail, stretched the limit, 
a state of affairs that has created a great deal of dissatisfac- 









can only ask our readers to be patient, assuring them that 
the returns will be made at the earliest possible moment. To 
those of our readers who have written that they would defer 
making contemplated purchases of rifles until after the re- 
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tion among many of the club members. The matter was 
considered at a club meeting, the regatta committee declined 
to question in any way the return of the judges, and though 
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THE INDIANS AND THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


| i is reported that the President has determined to recom- 
mend a change in the method of purchasing supplies 
for the Indians, and that he will advise that in future this 


duty shall be entrusted to the army. 


It is to be hoped that this report is true. The manner in 
which their provisions have been supplied to the Indians has 
long been known to be disgraceful, and the record of the 
Government in this respect is asorry one. Although the 
misdeeds of contractors and Indian agents have often been 
exposed, the old-time methods still prevail in very many 
cases, Out in the Western country it has passed into 
& proverb that the easiest, surest and quickest way to 
make money is to get an Indian contract. Does such 
a contract call for provisions? The persons furnishing 
them send on rusty pork, damaged flour, and spoiled bacon. 
For clothing? The cloth is rotten and the workmanship of 
the poorest kind. For beef? The contractor gathers all the 
lean Texans, all the big-jawed and otherwise sick steers that 
he can find and delivers them. Too often all this material 


is accepted by the complaisant inspector and paid for at 
prices which would furnish good articles of each kind. 

Sometimes, it is true, the Indians became restive under 
this system, and then the army was called upon and 
the chase of the hostiles began. Meantime the contractors 
and their employes had had time to get out of the country, 
and, regarding the war as none of their business, they pock- 
eted their profits and made arrangements to get another 
contract. 

The story is familiar enough, and it is quite time that the 
system under which sucha state of things was possible 
should be changed. Among the people of the West, with 
the exception of those who expect to, or are now making 
money out of the Indians, the sentiment has long been 
unanimous that the charge of these tribes should be turned 
overto the army. We have urged this, and no longer than 
two weeks ago spoke of it as something which ought to be 
done. We are glad to think that the administration takes so 
wise a view of this subject as reported. 


‘There are many reasons why such a change should be! 







its makers shows it should be used, and where the buyer 


knows how to load and aim a rifle, there need be no grumb- 


ling at the piece. The fixed error of the weapon is so much 


less than the average probable personal error of the shooter 


that, until the latter is corrected, there ought to be less com- 
plaint at the former. 

Of course each make of rifle has its advantages and also its 
disadvantages, and there is nced of great care in picking out 
a weapon; but when the fault-finding period comes, let the 
shooter acknowledge that he does not know how to shoot the 
rifle as well as the rifle knows how to shoot. 


A NEW RACING CLASS OF CANOEISTS. 


N? similar body of sportsmen here or abroad have taken 

the high standard regarding racing that has character- 
ized the American Canoe Association. It has from the first 
encouraged racing as the principal factor in the improve- 
ment of boats and rigs and the encouragement of skill in 
handling; and also as the most interesting feature to out- 
siders at the meets, and the one most likely to promote 
interest in the sport. At the same time it has so hedged in the 
races with such restrictions as prohibit any professionalism, 
but encourage all present to enter races. Racing for any- 
thing but honor and the satisfaction of making a creditable 
performance, is strictly discountenanced, and the prizes 
given are of little intrinsic value. 

Last week we published a suggestion by Mr. R. W. Gib- 
son, last year chairman of the regatta committee, looking to 
a still further extension of the same idea. His plan is to 
establish « class open only to men who have won a certain 
number of paddling or sailing races, these men to be 
entitled to carry a distingujshing flag. No member will be 
allowed to take a prize in a regular Association race, though 
he may enter and be accorded first place if successful. By 
this plan. the few expert sailors who would take most of 
the prizes are by degrees removed and the prizes are 


open to the majority, while the presence of the veterans in - 









port of tests, we would say gu on and make your purchase; 
any of the standard and well-established makes of American 
breechloaders are good enough for any hunter. He must, of 
course, exercise discretion in his selection. He must not ex- 
pect a squirrel rifle to knock over a bear; but a rifle from 
any of the well-known ermories, used as the experience of 





one of the latter declined to act, the other two stood by their 
first decision, and in spite of much opposition the sail was 
declared a bona fide race and the prizes awarded. As no 
outside boats were entered it is simply a family quarrel 
which the club may be left to settle among themselves, but 
it will interest all yachtsmen who may be inclined at any 
time to enter the regattas of this club to watch the outcome 
of the dispute. If a time limit means anything at all it must 
be observed; if the club can have one race only, or if it is 
to be decided, race or no race, at the will of a few officials, 
the sooner the limit is wiped off the books the better for the 
reputation of the club. Members who enter a race under 
certain definite stipulations may well object if these are 
thrown overboard at the will of a few, and contrary to the 
laws and customs of the club. If for any reason the time 
limit was exceeded, but it was ,impracticable or undesirable 
to order a resail, the matter might, if none of the contest- 
ants objected, be referred toa general meeting of the club, 
as to whether the race should stand, but every man who 
starts in a race has a right to demand that all the conditions 
shall be complied with, and any trifling with this right must 
bring discredit on the club countenancing it. 


A ConTRrsuTion TO History.—The account of elk and 
deer killing in Wyoming, published elsewhere, is not a record 
of exhilarating sport. It is cold blooded story of cold- 
blooded butchery for winter meat. We give it as a contri- 
bution to the history of the extinction of American big game. 
The meat hunt of the Colorado party has its paralle! in a 
thousand other holocausts of the same character. There is 
one thing for which the writer of the account deserves credit; 
he does not attempt to magnify the butchery into sport, he is 
honest enough to call it by its right name. We print it, not 
for the pleasure of the reader, simply as an illustration of 
how and why the game of the West is fading from sight. 








PASSADUMKEAG Prpacogy.—They are slowly learning 
some things up in the Maine woods. One lesson is that if 
deer are killed out of season the privilege must be paid for. 
Another is that it does not pay to net trout on their spawn- 
ing beds. Instruction to this effect, in the shape of a fine 
and costs, has just been given to a Clear Stream poacher by 
a Passadumkeag justice of the peace, whose pedagogical 
methods are worthy of all praise. 
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the polar bear (Ursus maritimus), the black bear (U. ameri- 
canus), and the grizzly bear (U. horribilis). The first of these 
is never found within the borders of the United States. The 
second is characterized by short claws upon his front feet, 
not much if any longer than those on the hind toes. In 
color he varies from glossy jet black through dark and light 
brown to pale yellow. He. is found throughout North 
America at large. In shape he may be short or long, stout and 
roly-poly, or slim and slab-sided. The third species, the 
grizzly, bas long claws upon his front feet, much longer and 
stouter than those behind. He is larger than the black and 
occupies the western half of the continent. He may be of 
almost any color of the rainbow, and for each color there is 
a local name. In California, and in the mouths of well- 
informed people generally, he is a grizzly wherever he is 
found, but in Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming and parts of 
Montana he is a ‘‘cinnamon,” a “‘range bear,” a “‘gray bear” 
a “silver tip” or a “‘bald face,” according to the ignorance 
of the man who sees him or his hide. He is, however, just 
as truly a grizzly as his California brother, and he can be 
distinguished always by his long fore-claws. Color is ab- 
solutely valueless as a specific character in the grizzly and 
black bears. 


MORE STARVING INDIANS. 


WORD comes to us from the Northwest that the Chip- 
pewa Indians about Leech Lake are starving. 

To news such as this we ought by this time to be accus- 
tomed, and no doubt most people who read the paragraph 
will dismiss it without a second thought. Others will 
congratulate themselves on the prospect that the Indian 
question is in rapid process of solution. Certainly, if the 
United States Government can kill off by starvation a few 
thousand Indians every year, a simple and inexpensive method 
of dealing with the race has been discovered. To those who 
consider that the Indians have some rights, the present case 
appears a peculiarly aggravated one. Certain improvements 
connected with the storage of water are being carried on near 
the head of the Mississippi River, and these have resulted in 
the backing up of the water over a large area of country, 
and the overflow of the wild rice and cranberry fields, from 
which these Chippewas gather their annual crop of winter 
food. A white man who had a farm ina river bottom 
would think he was rather hardly treated if in the course of 
some public improvement a big dam was erected below him, 
and his land overflowed so that he could take no crop off it. 
No doubt he would think that he had a claim for damages 
against some one. But if he and his family starved during 
the next winter, it would not help them much if his claim 
were allowed in the following spring. So it is with these 
miserable Indians. An effort will, no doubt, be made to 
secure help for them when Congress assembles; but between 
now and December there will be many deaths in the Leech 
Lake country; deaths from starvation; deaths for which 
we must all of us feel some measure of responsibility. 

Just as, two years ago, the Piegans and the Assiniboines 


A Worp Axsovut Epucation.—Occasionally we receive a 
letter like this: ‘‘Having been reared in the backwoods, and 
consequently not having many literary advantages, 1 cannot 
make much pretentions to style of writing. But if you can 
have patience to reduce my manuscript to a form suitable 
for publication, I should be glad to contribute freely to your 
excellent journal.” No reader of the Forest AND STREAM 
can have failed to observe that many most valuable commu- 
nications to its columns have come from men who have not 


starved in Montana, so the Chippewas will this winter 
starve in Minnesota. These tragedies have been so often 
enacted before us that we have grown hardened. Our 
hearts, which would readily enough respond to a call for 
help from a white settlement in distress, feel no throb of 
pity for agonies suffered by the red men. They are ‘‘only 
Indians,” we say. 

To send supplies to a distant Indian reservation takes 
weeks always; more often it takes months. If help is denied 
to these Chippewas until the assemblage of Congress, the 
United States Government will have slaughtered them just 
as surely as if it had sent troops there and shot them down, 
men, women and children. Only if food is withheld the 
order of the killing will be reversed. It will be children, 
women and men. 

In years gone by it would have been vain to hope that any 
steps would be taken to save these people from death by 
hunger until authorized by Congress. But the Indian ques- 
tion seems to be comprehended by the present administration 
better than by those which preceded it. We are thus encouraged 
to hope that help may at once be sent to these Chippewas. If 
there is no contingent fund which may be drawn on te fur- 
nish them food for the winter, it is surely possible to pur- 
chase the supplies now, and trust to Congress to appropriate 
the fund to pay for them soon after it comes together. The 
President and the Secretary of the Interior, if they consider 
the question, cannot fail to see the necessity of prompt action, 
and they may feel sure that any measures taken for the relief 
of these Indians will receive the unqualified approval and 
support of the whole people of the country. 

Let them remember tbat in this case the delay even cf a 
few days may mean suffering and death. 
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GRIZZLY BEAR AND BUFFALO. 

1* is bard to crush out popular delusions. In another 

column a correspondent quotes ‘‘old Californians” and 
Western hunters as making the statement that the grizzly 
bear is never found east of the main divide of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the buffalo never west of it. We have never 
before heard the buffalo part of this saying, and it is re- 
markable that any one who has had even a slight experience 
in the West, should make a statement which is disproved by 
the universal testimony of Western men. 

Old Californians and Western hunters are much like other 
men in other parts of the country. Some are intelligent and 
observant, and some the reverse. We have had hunters tell 
us that a two year old mountain ram was an ibex, an en- 
tirely different species from the bighorn (Ovts montana), and 
to this belief they would cling until it was demonstrated to 
them in the clearest manner that the “‘ibex” was merely a 
young mountain sheep. 

The range of the buffalo formerly extended far to the 
westward of the main divide of the Rocky Mountains, and 
their remains may be found to-day scattered over the great 
central plateau of this region. There seems to be little 
doubt that in ancient times their wanderings reached the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains of California, and extended be- 
yond the Blue Mountains of Oregon. This was in the old 
days when there were buffalo. 

The error with regard to the range of the grizzly bear is 
much more widespread than the one about the buffalo. In 
fact, it is about as general as the belief that the ‘‘blacktail” 
of the plains and central mountains—the true mule deer—is 
the real blacktail deer. These two are fairly entitled to 
be called pseudodoxia epidemica of the West. We have fre- 
quently defined the bears of temperate North America, but 
this seems to be one of the things which must be done over 
and over again. 

In North America there are three species of bears—namely, 


had ‘‘literary advantages,¥ but have had peculiar opportuni- 
ties to learn the lore of the woods and the ways of nature. 
We always welcome such communications—written because 
their authors have something to say. We never judge a cor- 
respondent by his handwriting, spelling, nor grammar, but 
only by the interest of what he has to tell us. 


Che Sportsman Gaunrist. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 








THE BULL FIGHT, 

rr from the city whose humane decrees 
Forbid the sport, the crowds in happy mood 

Stream toward the bull pen raised at Huizachal. 
A pleasant ride, and not too long, for those 
Who drew the lines that shut the bull fight out, 
Wisely conceding to the popular heart 
A ready way to gratify its loves, 
Kept their hard limits just outside the gates 
Of the old amphitheatre whose sands 
Had reeked for years with bloody sacrifice. 


It may be that Italian skies are blue 

With tints as deep as ocean’s soundless flood ; 

And Colorado lifts its pine-clad hills 

In endless swells of heaven-reaching peaks, 

Through air that thrills like pleasure’s first full draught. 
But oh! the ridged Sierra’s mounting waves, 

Rising enormous, cloudy range on range, 

Whose notched and wrinkled mountains seem as smooth 
As crumpled velvet through the softening haze; 

The wide green plain hedged off with stiff maguey; 

The half mirage that hides the shallow lakes, 

Yet points to where they lie; the clumps of trees, 
Waving strange foliage in the gentle wind; 

The arching line of the long aqueduct! 

Southward, above the giant cedars’ fringe, 

Gleams the white castle of Chapultepec; 

Beyond again the brooding city lies, 

Its thousand towers haif seen through hovering smoke; 
And farther still, floating ia misty blue, 

Glitter the twin volcanoes’ silver domes. 


Favored of God, the vale of Mexico 

Has been the prize each new invader grasped, 
From the poor Austrian whom France betrayed, 
Back to remotest history’s faintest tale 

And eldest dream of legendary time. 


Toltec and Aztec glide from cloud land back. 

Again stern Cortez cleaves his fiery way. 

Wrong and rebellion follow. Then at length 

The Great Republic sends its fearless sons 

To sweep in conquest from the distant gulf 

And crush together all the wrangling bands. 

Where is the peace that should have come with Christ? 
Who tells the triumph of good will to men? 


The Indian’s savage war god drank for years 
The blood of murdered victims; after him, 

On the same marsh where his clay temple stood, 
Rose the cathedral built by Christian hands, 
And prayers went up, and holy words were read, 
But the unpitying Spaniard’s cruel greed 

Kept up the barbarous idol’s hecatombs. 


°Tis Sunday now, and somewhere in the North, 
Where curving earth catches no tropic ray, 
Good men are telling to their listening flocks 
The praise of meek, sincere self-sacrifice, 

And great rewards in happier worlds to come. 
Here on the glistening fortress’ lofty walls 

The black-mouthed cannon yawn in grim array. 
Hark! The apostle of a different creed 
Thunders his gospel from another mount, 

And from that iron throat and tongue of flame 
Come arguments that leave no room for doubt, 
But, falling in destruction’s graceful curve, 
Compel consent: Almost with one swift glance 
You see where Churubusco’s ramparts tried 

To hold the impatient Northmen back in vain, 
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Where eager stormers climbed Molino's walls 
And the forlorn hope rushed on Chapultepec. 


Not far from sight the now unbroken street 
Still bears the name of Alvarado’s leap, 
And a time-shattered tree recalls the night 
When the foiled conquerors in wild dismay 
Fell back before the Indians’ fierce despair. 


Following the clew of labyrinthine thonght 
Through paths that endlessly go branching on, 
I find myself, like Theseus, face to face 

With the horned monster. Opens wide in front 
The portal of the ring, and, stepping fast, 
Already pricked by the sharp barbed rosette 
Upon his shoulder, eager for the fight, 

The tyrant of the hills comes proudly on. 


Some say that in our modern sapless days 

The spirit of sham mines even our brutal sports; 
That bruising fighters now have lost the thirst 
For victor glory, and the quarrel lies 

Only as to who shall rob the public most. 

This may be true in our commercial States, 
Where smartness is the idol of the mob 

Even more than bodily strength, but here at least 
No mild domestic animal was loosed 

For lazy picadors to prod with poles, 

Fierce and untameable as grizzly bears 

The destined victims faced their clustering foes, 
And every man that fought the savage beasts 
Played for his life with smiling cheerfulness. 


A lean gray horse guarded with leathern shields 
Carried the picador, whose buttoned spear, 

Firm in the neck or shoulder of the bull, 

Parried and lifted off his first attacks. 

Pain adds to anger and soon boring in, 

Careless of the sharp lance that bars the way, 
The frothing creature rips the leather off, 

And gores the breast of the poor patient horse. 
Then gushing blood flows down the trembling legs, 
But the insatiate bull keeps lunging on, 

Lifting and lifting till the struggliag limbs 

Hang limp, and with a mighty surging push 
Backward upon his rider falls the horse, 

While still the furious bull goes charging on. 

In rush the fighters with their purple cloaks, 

And the bewildered savage leaves his prey, 

To lose bis strength in profitless careers, 

Chasing his lithe tormentors all in vain. 

If he but levelled his‘now dripping horns 

And blindly dashed amid the scattering crowd 
Revenge were his, but ever when he comes 
Where flashed the red that caught his blood-shot eye 
He heaves his head into the empty air, 

Or finds but yielding cloth; and, tossing hizh 

His horns and shoulders raised in angry prance, 
Stops in his course to seek another foe. 

Wearied with fruitless efforts then the bull 

Turns slowly round, and scanning the great crowd 
Piled in the sunshine, where serapes gay 

And glittering bullion flash, and where the shouts 
Rise with the clangor of the hoarse-voiced sea, 
He clears the palings with a mighty bound, 

Yet hangs half caught on the strong, tense-stretched rope 
Till freed and driven harmless back again. 

Now to refresh the victim’s waning powers, 

They bring the banderillas, whose sharp goads 
Spur all the fury of the flagging brute. 

As when a shrunken river, straining slow, 
Dwindling in its long course beneath the sun 
That dries its level channels, meets a stream 
Filled high from deep, cool ponds and icy brooks 
That drain the heart of forest-guarded slopes, 
Swelled with the tribute waters moves along, 
Sparkling and foaming with the joyous pride 

Of freshened power, so his courage rose. ; 
Many the feats of daring and of skill 

Done by the wielders of those gaudy darts, 
Which now hang trailing plumes and streamers down 
Along dun flanks spotted with dust‘and blood, 
Till at the last the people are content 

And call the espada for the final act. 


Careful he stands spreading his scarlet flag 

On the stretched point of his red-hilted sword, 
And swerving always from the lumbering charge 
Till chance be given for the fatal blow. 

Even then for once he fails—the ill-aimed blade 
Slips on the shoulder, glancing on the bone, 
Comes bent and bloody from the ragged wound 
That serves but to enrage; and now at length 
With better nerve he points the mortal steel 
Right where the crested withers leave the neck, 
And leaning forward drives the weapon in 

Up to the quivering hilt. The startied bull 
Gives back surprised a moment. Then he starts, 
Reeling and staggering, with protruding tongue 
And staring eyes, hke a great ship misstayed 

In heavy seas; rolling at last convulsed, 

Till stiffened by the poniard’s mercy stroke. 


Then come the mules to drag away the slain, 

And the loud band begins a triumph peal, 

While the round walls, doubling the joyful sound, 
Toss back with wanton grace the gay accord, 
Somehow, I know not why, when in my ears 

Vibrate the strains of stirring harmony, 

I lose the music, and on fancy’s wings 

I roam through realms brighter than earth e’er knew, 
Or joy in memories of the happy past. 


So now, the bugles strike their swelling notes, 
And at the sound, as by enchanter’s charm, 
From my rapt senses fades the busy scene. 


Gone is the bull ring. Gone the shouting crowd. 
Through cedar shades that wrap the castled steep, 
Over the hot turmoil where purple cloaks 

And whirling dust and flying fighters mask 

The rush and terror of the fierce advance, 

Float forms that claim no blood from old Castile 
Nor boast descent from Aztec emperors. 

And clear amid the blare of rhythmic brass 

Soft voices whisper low and precious words 


That echoed once in my far northern home. 
c H. G. Duioe, 
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ABOUT SPONGES. 


HAT we are familiar with as the sponge of ordinar 

use is, of course, only the skeleton of the animal. 
This skeleton, as auy one may see from an examination, is 
made up of a great number of fibres interlaced and inter- 
woven ao but leaving very many holes and canals 
between their bundles. Some of these holes are quite large, 
but the great majority of them are exceedingly minute. It 
is these smaller holes which retain the water when a dry 
sponge has been dipped into it. We shall see presently that 
in the living sponge the smaller and larger apertures have 
precisely opposite functions, 

Now, when the living sponge is taken out of the water, 
its skeleton is covered all over, inside and outside, with a 
soft jelly-like matter, much like white of egg to look at. 
This constitutes what may be called the sponge flesh. A 
bit of it placed under the microscope is seen to be made up 
of distinct cells, and further examination will show that 
while the flesh appears to cover the skeleton in a single 
layer it really consists of three layers. These we will call 
the inner, middle and outer layers. Each layer is made up 
of cells of its own kind, and cach has a distinct function to 
perform in the life of the animal. The work of the inner 
layer is to secrete the skeleton. The work of the outer layer 
is to procure food for the animal. The middle layer is con- 
cerned in the reproduction of the species. 

Let us now consider a little more in detail what the fune- 
tion of each of these layers is and how it is performed; we 
shall then have a good idea, not only of how the sponge is 
made, but also of how it lives. Beginning with the outer 
layer, let us see how it accomplishes what is mainly its part, 
the procurement of food. The aid of the microscope 1s re- 
quired to determine this. For it is only by the use of this 
instrument that it can be seen that many of the cells of the 
outer layer are provided with short vibrating hairs or cilia, 
which project out into the canals by which the sponge-mass 
is everywhere pierced. Now these hairs are constantly lashing 
to and fro, and as they move in one direction (say forward) 
more rapidly than in the opposite direction (backward) it is 
readily seen that the effect of their motion is to cause cur- 
rents of water to flow through the canals. We have now only 
to observe that these ciliated cells line oniy the smaller of the 
pores of the sponge-mass to understand why it is that in the 
living sponge currents of water are all the while passing out 
of the large openings and into the small ones. No mechan- 
ism is required to cause the water to flow out of the sponge- 
mass; the cilia which line the small pores causjng the inward 
current, the outward current takes care of itself. 

It used to be a great puzzle to naturalists to tell what 
caused the currents of water to flow in and out of a sponge. 
The discovery of the ciliated cells solved the riddle. 

A living sponge, then, has all the while currents of water 
flowing through and through it. It is in this way that the 
sponge gets its food, for the currents are laden with small 
food particles, and as these flow along past the cells of the 
outer layer the latter appropriate them to themselves as food. 
Think of each cell as a minute lump of jelly, and the food 
particle as being received into it (probably by the action of 
the cilium) in the same way as a marble may be thrust into 
a ball of clay, and you have an idea of the way in which the 
sponge cells take in their food. The food having thus been 
received into the substance of the cells, it undergoes diges- 
tion and assimilation—that is to say, it is built up into the 
living tissue of the cells. Should any part of a food particle 
be composed of indigestible matter it is discharged from the 
cell into the passing current, and so finds its way to the out- 
side of the sponge. A due portion of the food matter taken 
up by the outer layer of cells finds its way (probably by a 
process of absorption) to the cells of the middle and inner 
‘layers. A part of that which reaches the inner layer goes to 
build up the tissue of its cells, while another part furnishes 
the material out of which the skeleton is made. 

This brings us to a consideration of the work of the inner 
layer of cells. Their office, as stated above, is to manufac- 
ture the skeleton. The skeleton of the ordinary sponges is 
composed of a material closely allied to horn in its chemical 
composition. Now, these cells have the power of transform- 
ing the food matter of the sponge into this horny material. 
This is done by a process of vital chemistry called secretion. 
It is in the same way, of course, that coral is made by the 
coral polyp. 

It remains to consider the function of the middle layer of 
cells, viz., the reproduction of the species. At the proper 
season of the year (toward the approach of winter in the 
fresh-water sponge) both the male and female elements— 
sperm-cells aud ova—are developed in this layer. The ova 
undergo fertilization and partial development before leaving 
the sponge. When first set free the young sponge is a small 
ciliated organism capable of swimming about freely in the 
water. Thus for a time it enjoys an independent and loco- 
motive existence, and it is in this way that sponges are dis- 
tributed over wide areas, After atime they attach them- 
selves at the bottom of the sea and are henceforth fixed ani- 
mals. I have never seen any explanation of the different 
forms sponges assume in their growth. Some are decidedly 
plant-like in appearance, consisting of a central stem or axis 
from which branches are given off in symmetrical arrange- 
ment. Others acquire the forin of a hollow cylinder, and 
still others are cup-shaped; the latter are often called basket 
sponges. Many grow according to no definite pattern; in 
other words, are amorphous. 

Not all sponges secrete the kind of skeleton which forms 
the sponge of common use. There are, in fact, three classes 
of sponges, the classification, being based on the nature of 
their skeletons. First, there are the horny sponges, being 
those of common use; second, the calcareous sponges oer those 
whose skeletons are composed of lime, and third, the siliceous 
sponges, or those having skeletons of a flinty nature. Some- 
times there are two kinds of material in the skeleton of 
the same sponge. In some of the coarser horny skeletons 
of common use, grains and lumps of limy matter are often 
present. A very beautiful gxample of the siliceous sponges 
is the Venus flower basket, which has been described as 
resembling a goblet of spun glass. They are found near the 
East India Islands, and are said to live anchored in the mud 
at the depth of about ten fathoms. Most of the sponges of 
commerce are obtained from the Mediterranean Sea. Many 
are also imported from the West India Islands, but are of 
inferior quality, being coarser. Soft, brittle sponges of no 
commercial value abound everywhere on the seu-shore 
attached to stones, shells, etc., between and below tide marks 
I have seen large quantities of them taken up by a dredge at 
a distance of a mile or so from shore. When taken out of 
the water they have a peculiarly disagreeable ordor. All 
sponges are marine except one, the spongilla. This occurs 
in nearly all parts of the world, in streams and ponds, 
attached to stones, sticks, etc. Sometimes it grows in sewer 


point of numbers; but it was the only time that I weighed 
them: Total, 19, weighing 11 pounds. Of these eight 
weighed 7 pounds, one weighed 1 pound 10 ounces and an- 
other 1 pound 84 ounces. I know no more exhilarating 
sport than fighting a two-pound trout on the end of your line 
and playing him skillfully until he is exhausted. You are 
obliged to do this because you cannot land him with your 
light rod until he is ‘played out. I have had them sulk on 
the bottom so that alt the strain I could put on my rod with- 
out breaking it would not move them, until I would think 
my hooks were foul on the bottom. Then to see them dart 
off, carrying out nearly all the line on the reel, shooting the 
rapids, leaping high out of the water in their struggles to 
escape, is exhilarating enough. When you have landed one 
of these fellows you feel very proud. . 

I am well pleased with the performance of my rifle. It 
is a .45-caliber and shoots 70 grains of powder and 405 
grains of bullet. I have enough confidence in it to face even 
a grizzly bear. I have had very little use for a shotgun, as 
it is not the season for ducks and geese; but I hope to put 
in some good work with it later in the season. I have had 
some grouse shooting, and in every instance have used my 
rifle. The caliber is too large for these, especially if one 
wants the bird for the table afterward. I will add that all 
of my birds have been in good condition for the table after 
shooting. There are several kinds of grouse found here, but 
I have killed only the spruce or Canada and the sooty 
grouse. The latter is as large as a year-old hen, or what we 
call a "he pullet. It is good sport shooting these with a 
rifle. They sit in the tall spruce trees and make a booming 
noise which can be heard at a long distance. But it is not 
so easy to see the bird as it is to follow up their call, 1 have 
walked around a spot where I knew there was a grouse for 
a half an hour, and the bird was booming all the time, be- 
fore I could locate it. They are gifted with ventriloquism, 
it is said. They sit on the larger limbs close to the body of 
the tree, and are very difficult to discover. I hope to go on 
a bear hunt as soon as we return to Kash-an village, and I 
may get a chance at a mountain goat when we get to work- 
ing along the mainland. They are never found on the isl- 
ands off the mainland. 

Another tradition about this country is that. although it 
rains or is — three hundred days out of the year, yet 
clothes dry quickly under an awning and things never mil- 
dew. I cannot say how true this is, but in our experience 
there has been plenty of sunshine and there has been no need 
of awnings to dry clothes. It has been so dry that forest 
fires have been common; buat then the oldest inhabitant 
comes along and tells us that we are having an exceptional 
season. Tom. 


Glatuyal History. 


RANGE OF THE GRIZZLY. 


iiditor Forest and Stream: 

I have not seen Mr. Roosevelt’s article, ‘“‘Still-Hunting the 
Grizzly,” and don’t wish to enter into the discussion of the 
petty points raised by some of sae correspondents; but I 
would like to ask one question of your bear editor while the 
subject is up. Is the true grizzly of the Sierras and moun- 
tains further west ever found east of the main divide of the 
Rovkies, or even as far east as Idaho? Old California bun- 
ters whom I have met this summer declare not. With them 
it is a saying that the buffalo is never found west of the 
divide and the grizzly never on the eastern side. I have not 
been hunting myself, but an extended trip through Western 
and Central Montana has thrown me in contact with some of 
the oldest and best hunters in the Territory. I have seen 
bear skins by the bale at Fort Benton, and have heard the 
matfer discussed scores of times by men who have traded for 
years with the Indians and ‘‘breeds,” but have as yet dis- 
covered no trace of the true grizzly in Montana. 

The silver-tip, brown or cinnamon, and the smaller black 
bear are all here, the first named being the most common, 
and from whatI can learn probably the animal that fell to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s gun on his still-huot. They grow to a great 
size as compared with the black bear of our northern woods, 
sometimes, when in good condition, running up to 1,200 
pounds, and are often savage and dangerous to attack, even 
when they have a chance to run, but if we can accept the 
current stories of the live grizzly’s disposition, their compar- 
ative ferocity would be about as between a bob cat and a 
tiger. 

Mr. R.’s article has cailed forth some criticism from old- 
timers, but nothing in comparison with the remarks indulged 
in when Wm. A. Baillie-Grohman and his mountain goat are 
led into the ring. 

The goat is plentiful in the Bitter Root Mountains, owing 
to the fact that his pelt is too coarse for the furrier and his 
hide is not considered valuable by consumers of deer and an- 
telope skins. In other words, he has no market value as 
yet ané so holds his own in plain sight of the thickly settled 
valley extending from Missoula to the headwaters of the 
Bitter Root. At all times keeping near the snow line, his 
capture in summer entails a hard climb, but later in the year 
the hunt is attended with no particlar hardships or uncer- 
tainty as to result. 

The confessions of a buffalo butcher in your issue of July 
16 show up the hide hunter in one of his mildest forms. Up 
to within three or four years ago the true professional 
worked differently. A couple in partnership would hire 
five or six laborers to skin, go on to the range in summer, 
make a permanent camp, put up hay for their horses and 
await the coming bands. Hundreds of carcasses piled in a 
small area show where they succeeded in getting a band to 
stand. Riding around them continuously kept them ‘‘mil- 
ling” in a densely packed mass, while the slaughter went on 
until all were down or a break was made. When this 
occurred, a chase of a few miles enabled them to round up 
again and thus whole bands were wiped out. The sudden- 
ness of their extinction is something surprising, even when 
we take their treatment into consideration. In 1883 one 
firm of post traders on the Missouri handled over 6,000 
hides, the next year not one. 

The fertile, thickly grassed plains of Central Montana 
were undoubtedly their favorite feeding ranges, for you find 
their remains here, scattered almost as thickly as in 
Wyoming you meet with the bones of starved beef steers. 


T. M. W. 

Usat, Mont., Oct. 28. 

[The old-timer who says that the grizzly is never found 
east of the main divide of the Rocky Mountains, and that 
the buffalo is never found west of it, is neither more nor less 
than a particularly ignorant man. There is little use in 
talking with such an one. 















BLEATING FOR DEER. 


HAVE killed two deer to date. _ Deer are very plenti- 
I ful, but it requires some knowledge of the Indian mode 
of hunting before. one can be successful in shooting them. 
I had a number of unsuccessful long-range shots at them 
before we went to Kash-an Bay. There we took on board 
a Haidah Indian as hunter and guide. The first time he 
went out 1 accompanied him to get his style. He halts at 
the edges of the clear spots, which are quite frequent in the 
timber. These places have no undergrowth, though there 
may be trees and there are usually pools of water scat- 
tered about, and the grass is green and plentiful. There 
he conceals bimself and uses the deer-call, which is two bits 
of wood, slightly concave on their approximate faces, and in 
the space thus made there is secured a thin ribbon of the 
inner bark of the cedar tree. If you have ever made music 
with a blade of grass between the two thumbs brought to- 
gether you will have aclear idea of a deer-call, held hori- 
zontally. 

Well. this day he took me a fearful tramp up and over 
mountains, where he said the largest deer were to be found 
at this season. Finally we halted at the edge of a space 
nearly at the summit of one of the mountains, and we had 
not been there long when a deer, in response to the call, came 
rushing out of the underbrush at the side into the midst of 
the opening. The Indian got in the first shot and missed, 
but as we were well concealed and did not move, the deer 
stood his ground, only moving around partially, startled by 
the noise. I then put in my shot, but he bounded away as 
if a pack of hounds were after him. The Indian was so 
disgusted at his bad luck that he said the deer was not hit, 
and he sat still blowing his call. His gun is a miserable 
affair, but mine I knew was good and would shoot straight 
if held straight, and I did not believe it possible that I would 
miss such a deliberate shot. After sitting still a few mo- 
ments I concluded to go and see if there were traces of blood 
about. Sure enough drops of blood were very evident, and 
we followed up the trail without much difficulty and found 
the deer lying dead about 300 yards away, shot through the 
jungs. It was a magnificent doe, fat, and weighing about 
150 pounds. As the Indian had to pack it down to the 
beach, this was theend of our hunting that day. I was sure 
T never could get one out of the timber without cutting it 
up and bringing it out by piecemeal. 

On Saturday we went out again, another officer and 
myself, with the Siwash Indian. We saw a number 
of deer, and we all got a shot around and missed. 
The Siwash got a second chance and killed. The day 
was misty and raining, and we jumped most of the deer 
from their forms. We saw five in all. The first got 
away without being fired at. A short distance off a second 
got up and my mess mate fired a point blank shot at it stand- 
ing, and scored a clean miss, As I ran around to get « shot 
at the same one two came into a clearing. They did not 
seem to be ina hurry. They were not running, but walk- 
ing, and I was not more than seventy-five yards away. I 
shot and knew at the time that I had not good aim, but I 
was flurried with running and with fear that they would get 
away before I could shoot. It is needless to say that I 
missed. About 10:30 the Siwash got his second shot and 
killed a doe, and we returned to the ship at 1:30. Twodays 
after I went out again with another mess mate without the 
Indian. We were paddling along in a canoe when we saw a 
deer on the beach. They come down to the beach at low 
tide to get salt. We pulled in for him, but he ran off the 
beach before we were near enough to shoot. Deer in this 
country are so little hunted that they are not very timid. 
They don’t fear danger from the water and are not usually 
frightened at the sight of a canoe, if it is to the leeward of 
them. This fellow walked the whole length of the beach 
parallel to the water and stopped occasionally to look around. 
As soon as he disappeared in the timber I landed above him 
and ran back from the water several hundred yards until I 
found a clearing. Here I concealed myself and began call- 
ing. It was not long before I heard a rushing through the 
bushes, and then everything was still. To save my eyes [ could 
not see the deer. I knew he was close by, but I continued 
calling and searched the bushes on all sides, Presentiy I 
again heard a rustling, and turning my eyes to the left I saw 
him in the bushes about thirty yards off, standing stock still 
shaking the deer flies from his head. He had circled half 
way round me; I nad expected him from the other side. It 
did not take long to draw the bead, and I knew | had him 
by the way he bounded off, wobbling from side to side. I 
went to the spot and took up the trail of blood and followed 
it a few hundred yards to where the deer was lying down, 
shot through the back part of the abdomen. It wasa spiked 
horn buck, in velvet, in good condition, and he won me 
the reward offered for the first deer killed by one of our 
mess and heoughe aboard ship. This reward—of five dol- 
lars—was posted on our way round from New York by one 
of the officers who had made a cruise in Alaska and who 
does not have much faith in the hunting skill of the average 
naval officer. I had not claimed the reward on the other 
deer I killed because there were two shots fired at it and I 
did not wish that there should be any doubt in his mind 
when paying it, and I knew it to be only a question of time. 
_ Our experience has corrected a great Many wrong impres- 
sions about this country, which we got second-handed. First 
the impenetrable character of the country and the Indian 
mode of hunting. We were told that it was impossible to 

get back far from the waterways and that the Indians sta- 
tioned themselves at the end of a deer trail where it comes 
down to the water and waits there until the deer comes if it 
takes a week. They tell a story of an Englishman who 
came up here to hunt. He hired an Indian to go with him. 
He was stationed on a trail and told to keep quiet. He soon 
got cold and wanted to build a fire, but the Indian said, 
“No, scare deer.” Then he wanted to smoke. Siwash said, 
‘No, scare deer.” After a while he asked when the deer 
wascoming. Indian said, ‘‘Maybe to-day, maybe to-morrow; 
no come to-morrow, come next week.” 

Now, this officer on our ship had faith that no white man 
would have patience to hunt in this fashion, and he was right; 
but he has lost his five dollars. 

The Indian hunts with a deer-call. 
There is another story which I have heard as frequentl 
repeated, this is, that Alaskan trout will not rise to an arti 
cial fly. Only in the last batch of Forest aND STREAMS 
which you sent me did I read an article about trout fishing 
near Fort Wrangel, signed ‘‘Reel-Plate,” in which he reiter- 
ates the old navy tradition. Now I have fished with nothing 
but artificial flies since I have been here, and my score to 
date—from June 3 to July 9—is 134. In this time I have 
been out but eight times, and it is remarked by every fisher 
on board that I have more rises than the bait-fishers. ' I give 
you my score for one day, and it was not my best either in 
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again and hurried on, when we again approached the top of 
the divide. After looking for some time as we lay flat on 
the top of the ridge, we discovered a large bull elk and a 
bunch of heifers a short distance to our right, quietly look- 
ing at us and trying to make out what sort of animals we 
were. I whispered to Billy to lie still and I would slip back 
and try and get in ahead of them and at the same time he 
should follow up the band but keep out of their sight as 
much as —. I soon succeeded in getting in advance 
of the band by taking a circuitous route; and placing myself 
behind a Jarge rock I waited for their approach. As soon 
as they came within seventy-five yards I opened fire on them 
and did not cease tiring until I had exhausted all the car- 
tridges in my magazine. One large bull elk I had fired three 
shots at, for I desired very much to secure his head asa 
prize, his antlers being very fine and large. By this time 
they came in range of Billy’s gun, and he opened fire on 
them, but being at long range he only wana in killing 
one. On going out from behind my rock I found that I had 
killed three fine ones, two heifers and one spike buck; and 
that the big bull I had fired the three shots at was badly 
wounded through the back and was slowly going down the 
gulch toward the creek in gompany with a fine heifer 
that had one hind leg broken up close to the hip. 
1 fired one shot at the bull but missed him, 
being down hill. I then discovered that I had but 
one shot remaining in my gun and my belt was empty. 
I called to Billy to ‘Shoot the two elk going down the 
gulch,” but he replied that ‘‘he had no cartridges.” So I 
gave him my gun with the one remaining shot in it, and told 
him to follow the bull down to the creek bottom and kill 
him and I would try and catch the wounded heifer. {soon 
succeeded in overtaking her and with one vigorous shove 
pushed her into a washout about eight feet wide aod some 
four feet deep, thinking this would impede her progress so 
I could kill her with my hatchet, but she could make about 
as good speed here as before, so I sprang in on her back and 
had my first ride on the back of a wild elk. I now drew my 
hatchet from my belt, and getting a good hold in the long 
hair on her neck [ reached forward and struck her several 
hard blows between the ear§ and eyes, which soon brought 
her down. I then whipped out my hunting knife and cut her 
tbroat.. At this instant | heard Billy fire, and knowing that 
my elk was secure I[ hurried on down the gulch to see if he 
had kiiled the bull. I met Billy coming back and said ‘‘he 
had shot the big elk but did not know whetber he had killed 
him or not. We hurried down to the creek and in a short 
time found him lying in the middle of the creek, stone dead, 
and in water about twelve inches deep. We now had a big 
job of dressing on our hands, having six dead elk in a 
radius of less than half a mile. When we had finished 
dressing the last elk it was almost dark; this being our first 
day in the hills we had some misgivings about reaching 
camp that night. We were tired, hungry, and for my part, 
wet feet and no coat. 

We started for camp: and night coming on, we took our 
course by the stars. The mountains and gulches all looked 
alike in the darkness, and finally Billy gave out and lay 
down, and begged of me to go on and find camp and leave 
him there until morning. This I refused to do; and at last 
succeeded in getting him started when I offered to carry bis 
gun. We felt somewhat ‘‘shaky” as we passed through one 
creek bottom thickly timbered with cottonwood and under- 
brush, for we were out of ammunition and had nothing to 
defend ourselves with except my hatchet in case of an en- 
counter with a silvertip, for these bears are quite numerous 
here on Bates Creek. But fortune favored us in that re- 
spect, for after climbing to the top of another high ridge we 
discovered our camp-fire burning brightly away down on the 
creek bottom about a mile off, and could faintly hear the re- 
port of a signal gun that the boys at camp were firing for 
us. In duc time, almost played out, we reached camp. We 
soon had a pot of steaming coffee and a panful of fat elk 
stake frying over a hot fire, as we had taken the precaution 
to bring in a tenderloin for our supper. 

The three days following were spent in packing our game 
tocamp. Then we turned our attention to the blacktailed 
deer. Elzy and I struck out one morning for a place in the 
Hole seven miles below our camp, where a hunter had in- 
formed me deer were to be found among the pine gulches. 
Reaching the edge of the Hole we picketed our horses on a 
nice grassy slope, there being no snow here, and then clam- 
bered down the steep sides of a chalk bluff. Reaching the 
bottom, we were slowly walking down a narrow cxajfion, 
when glancing up another cafion to our left, we discovered 
a bunch of deer looking atus. I raised my gun and fired, 
but too quick, and missed my mark, and the deer went 
bounding off up the mountain side. We both fired again, 
and this time with better results, for two deer fell dead. We 
dressed them quickly and hung them up as high as we 
could on a dead cedar tree, out of reach of the bears, for 
this was a wild gorge and bears were said to be plenty here. 
They had the night before devoured two deer which had 
been killed by a hunter who camped near us. Elzy was 
now in high glee, for this was his first deer; and he was 
eager to be off on the chase again. We now started on a 
circuitous route for our horses, thinking to take our game to 
camp with us that night, but after climbing to the top of 
another chalk bluff we suddenly came upon a band of ten or 
twelve deer. Elzy had dropped behind and sat down on a 
large rock to rest. I at once opened fire on them and emp- 
tied my repeater as they went over the ridge some one hun- 
dred yards distant. Going up, 1 found that Ihad three dead 
deer and one large four-point buck had his back broken; 
him I soon despatched. It was some time after dark when 
we reached camp, but Elzy’s horse being a good leader we 
came in without much trouble; a horse that is good to fol- 
low a trail is a fine thing to have in these hills after dark. 


On reaching camp we found that we had new neighbors. 
Two brothers of the name of Gregg, of my acquaintance, 
had got on our trail and followed us in to the bunting 
grounds, soon the following day they went with us ona 
deer hunt. We all rode our horses to the Hole and picketed 
them on the same grassy slope as before, and then took an 
elk trail down on toa bench inthe Hole. I soon spied a 
band of deer feeding on a slope of the hill some distance 
below us. I told the boys to remain where they were, and 
I would get around below them and drive them back, but 
the boys, in their eagerness to secure a shot, had ventured 
too near the edge of the bluff, and bad startled the deer, for 
I saw them go bounding around a point below me. I ran as 
fast as 1 could around the next chalk ridge. and came out 
on the point overlooking the glade into which I had seen 
the deer go. Crawling out cautiously I saw the deer, six in 
number, standing some distance below me looking back at 
the boys, who were now coming down the glade. I raised 
my gun and fired and wounded one. They sprang forward 


HUNTING FOR MEAT. 


Q* Oct. 23, 1883, myself and my son, a boy of 12, left 

our home in Colorado for a four weeks’ hunt in Wy- 
oming, to secure our winter’s meat for my family. Our out- 
fit consisted of a team, saddle horse, 9x10 wall tent. supply 
of warm bedding, emigrant stove made of sheet-iron and 
supply of provisions, such as flour, lard, potatoes, sugar, 
coffee, molasses, etc., with few cooking utensils, tin plates 
and cups, stowed in a Jarge mess-box. o 

Our road to Laramie Plains passed through the Front 
Range of the Rocky Mountains. At Dale Creek Ranch we 
saw a Jarge mountain lion that the ranchman had shot the 
previous night through a window while the beast was trying 
to purloip a pair of antelope saddles hanging at the end of 
the log house. Crossing Laramie Plains, between Laramie 
City and Laramie River, we became lost in a snowstorm, 
and after driving some time after dark we came to an old 
sheep corrall, in which was a large stack of hay. Here we 
camped for the night, giving our horses a good supply of 
hay from the stack, but we could find no water, so we had 
to make what is called iu the Westa dry camp. The follow- 
ing day was cold and windy, but we succeeded in finding 
water, and having come upon our road again reached the 
river at sundown, where we made camp on a nice grassy 
bottom, with but little snow on the ground. A cowboy 
came to our camp just at dark, riding one horse and leading 
another, and desired to camp With us for the night, as it was 
too late for him to make the next ranch. We gladly offered 
him hospitality, and the evening was passed very pleasantly 
in conversation around our camp-fire. 

When about 175 miles from home we came to a large cattle 
ranch, known as the ‘49 Ranch,” and owned by the Scotch 
Company, of Edinburgh, Scotland. Here we fell in com- 
pany with three Scotchmen who were going on a hunt to 
Bates’s Hole, some fifty miles west of the ‘49 Ranch.” 
There was no road from here to the Hole except the ‘‘round- 
up” road, which we followed until after crossing the Little 
Medicine River a few miles, at which point we left the road 
and followed a dim trail made by hunting parties. AJl along 
the road from the ‘‘49 Ranch” antelope had been continually 
in sight in Jarge bands, like flocks of sheep, but most of them 
kept at a good distance from our wagons and out of range of 
our rifles. After two days’ drive from *‘49 Ranch” we went 
into cump in a deep valley on Bates Creek. Here we found 
the snow all gone and fine grass and water for our horses. 
If one horse is picketed out with a long lariat rope and an 
iron picket pin, the other horses will remain near by. Wood 
was also abundant, and we were soon settled in a comfort- 
able hunter’s camp. On the night of our arrival here we 
found another party preparing to start for home with their 
loads of game, of which they had a fine lot of both elk and 
deer. The deer of this section are of the blacktail and mule- 
deer species, somewhat Jarger than the deer of the Ea-tern 
States, while the elk is almost as large as a cow, weighing 
when dressed from 300 to 500 pounds. They roam over the 
hills and plains in countless herds, it being no uncommon 
thing to find a band of from 500 to 1,000 elk quietly feeding 
like so many cattle. 

The next day after going into camp on Bates Creek the 
three Scotchmen and myself struck out over the hills for a 
day’s hunt, and Jeft my son, Elzy, in camp to look after the 
horses and secure a good supply of camp wood and get 
everything in good fix about camp. Shortly after leaving 
camp we divided our party. Billy and I struck off to the 
left, while Mack and Jack kept to the right up over a high 
pine ridge. Billy and I kept on over the hills until we came 
down on the creek bottom again, where we found a lot of 
elk skins hanging up high in some cottonwood trees, evi- 
dently left there a year or so before by hunters who had not 
been able to pack them out and had hung them up for safe- 
keeping until their return. Then we bore off to our right 
and came out on a mountain side covered with snow, and, 
being tired from our long tramp over the hills, we here sat 
down to rest and take a view of the beautiful picture spread 
out before us of hills, valleys, pine ridges and huge rocks of 
immense proportions and all forms. After ten or fifteen 
minutes we suddenly discovered some three hundred elk 
feeding among the rocks in the glade, a quarter of a mile 
below us. As we were sitting within full view of them, a 
little skulking was necessary for us to get back over the 
ridge out of their sight, and just as we had accomplished 
this we discovered another band of about the same size com- 
ing out of the pines upon the opposite ridge, followed by 
Mack and Jack. They, being inexperienced hunters, did 
not follow the elk with as much caution as they should, but 
came dashing down the mountain side in full view of the 
game, and soon had the entire band, which now numbered 
about six hundred, on a trot down the glade, and at the 
same time began to fire at them at long range. Billy and I, 
seeing that the elk were making down the glade 
and would be likely to cross over the lower 
end of the ridge we were on, hurried off a run 
as fast as we could toward the lower end of the ridge, 
which we reached after a hard run of about one and a half 
miles, and were just in time to meet the elk as they were 
about to pass over the point. 1 was some distance ahead 
and to the left of Billy, and as the elk saw me those in front 
stopped, while those. behind came crowding up so as to 
make a ‘‘pack” of the herd. I instantly drew sig: t on a fine 


pipes, and there is one instance, at least (in Baltimore a few 
years ago), in which it grew in this situation in sufficient 
quantities to make necessary its removal. 

Those who gather sponges go out in small boats provided 
with a water glass and grappling hooks. The water glass is 
simply a hollow tube having a plate of window glass set in 
one end. Its use is to enable the men to see clearly objects 
at the bottom of the sea. By simply placing the closed end 
a little below the surface of the water and looking through 
the other end, the disturbing effects of the waves are avoided. 
The grappling hooks, or grapnels, consist simply of long 
poles, in the ends of which long hooks are fixed. They are 
used to tear the sponges loose trom the bottom and bring 
them to the surface. After a sufficient quantity has been 
collected they are thrown into an inclosed space of shallow 
water near the shore and Jefttodie. After having lain a few 
days the men go in and tread upon them with bare feet until 
the dead flesh has been squeezed out. They are then taken 
up, thoroughly bleached by acid, and sent away to market. 

Fora long time sponges were thought to be plants. It 
will, therefore, be interesting to consider for a moment the 
characters by the discovery of which they were relegated to 
a place among the animals. In the first place, it may be 
remarked that whatever resemblance they may bear to plants 
are On!y superficial. Some of the branched forms are plant- 
like in shape, and all, in being attached permanently in one 
place, are like the great majority of plants and unlike the 
great majority of animals. However, there are some plants 
which have the power of locomotion, and there are many spe- 
cies of animals besides the sponges that are fixed; and so there 
is nothing anomalous in the sponge-animal in possessing these 
twocharacters. It is when we consider the more funda- 
mental characters of the nature of their food and the chemi- 
cal composition of their body substance, that we discover 
their affinitics to be with animals. Sponges require organic 
matter for their food. Plants, as is well known, live upon 
inorganic substances, such as water, carbonic acid and am- 
monia. In the matter of chemical composition sponges con 
tain the most characteristic element of animal tissues, viz., 
nitrogen; and they Jack the most characteristic vegetable 
compound, viz., cellulose. 8. 


MANATEE IN NEw York.—A live manatee was on exhibi- 
tion for two or three days last week at Mr. Blackford’s place 
in Fulton Market. It was brought from the Amazon River 
by the captain of the ship Lisboneuse, and reached here Oct. 
24. When it arrived it was in good condition and seemed 
to greatly relish its diet of lettuce and celery, but owing to 
its unexpected arrival no provision was made for heating the 
water in its tank, and it died on Monday last, Oct. 26. Its 
carcass was sent to Mr. Burt G. Wilder, the anatomist, 
for dissection. Itis a great pity that, owing to the lack of 
facilities of those having the animal in cbarge, the temper- 
ature of the water was allowed to fallsolow. Sunday night 
was quite cold and the mercury fell to about 32°. The man- 
atee was not protected in any way and could not survive the 


chill. 
Game Bag and Guy. 


Y aoe all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


RANGE OF THE WHITE GOAT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having been ‘‘in at the death” of three mountain goats, I 
will furnish, if you are not weary of the subject, the tale 
thereof. These were killed Aug. 22. 1883, on the borders 
of Lake Chelan, Washington Territory. Lake Chelan is an 
expansion of Stahaken River, and is a fissure lake, that is it 
occupies a rift in the lava and granite, which extends from 
the summit to base of the Cascade Mountains, and for nearly 
seventy miles transversely through them. It is walled in 
many places by almost perpendicular cliffs of basalt and 
granite 2,500 to 3,000 feet bigh. Here and there the wall is 
broken into precipitous slopes, scantily timbered and tufted 
with grass and chapparal. The foot of the lake is 250 feet 
above the Columbia and about two miles distant from the 
river. The altitude of the Columbia at the mouth of Chelan 
River is 524 feet, so the lake is 774 feet above the sea. A 
large clay deposit now twenty to twenty-five feet in height 
at the foot of the lake shows incontestably that the water 
has stood at a much higher level, this, too, since the occu- 

ation of the Indians, as rock paintings at the head of the 
ake now far above water line attest. The convulsions of 
nature which tore away so much’ of the barrier and loosed 
the pent up waters must have been tremendous. 

The mountains which horder it are snow-capped. Good 
harbors, where even a small boat or canoe can find refuge 
during the storms which often sweep over the lake, are infre- 
quent. Grander scenery cannot be found on this continent. 
Cascades leap from untold heights. Cafions reverberate with 
the roar of their mountain turrents, while the narrow valleys 
are filled with the music of babbling brooks, the hum of in- 
sect life and the rush of the startled grouse. The timber 
frequently shows signs of bear. Poplar and fir are lacerated 
for seven to eight feet from the ground by the claws of some | heifer and fired. The herd turned and ran. The one 1 had 
monster. On seeing them the Indians would shake their ; fired at made a few jumps and fell, and another one soon 
heads and say, ‘“‘Hy-a’s maserche Itsook.” At an altitude | went down, and I found on examination that my ball had 
of 6,850 feet, near the head of the lake, hoary marmots | passed through the shoulders of the first one and into the 
(‘‘sewelel” of Columbia River Indians) and white weasels} body of another one standing directly in range. In the 
were abundant. The former is a very interestsng animal. | meantime Billy and 1 had fired several shots at the herd as 
Its clear whistle re-echoing among the rocks at that altitude | they rar, and Billy succeeded in bringing a fine one down 
seems uncanny, as if the dwarfs of the mountain were call- | with a broken back. We now made all haste to dress our 
ing. Black-tailed deer frequented the lake and lakelets on | dead elk, which done, we filled them full of clean snow. 
the mountain’s side. Grouse—blue, ruffed aod Canada—| We theu hastened on after the herd, which had turned to 
were plenty. Five trout are found everywhere in the lake, | our left and crossed over another ridge and across a large 
but best at mouths of streams. flat before going down into the Hole. Mack and Jack had 

While sailing up the lake we Saw seven goats in one bunch | intercepted them on this flat and killed one fine heifer, 
and several others singly or in pairs. One was shot at on | which we soon helped them dress, and we then all followed 
the very border of the lake. Three were killed a few hun- | the trail to the edge of the Hole, where we discovered the 
dred yards up the mountain, not more than 500 (1,500 feet), | band of elk feeding on a bench or flat about one mile dis- 
so their range was from 800 to 2,300 feet above tide water, | tant. : 
and very far below snow or timber line. I send youa bit of} It was now 4 o’clock in the afternoon, but Billy and I 
the skin of oneof our quarry. The horns of the male, which | at once decided to give them another chase before dark, so 
I now have, measure just seven inches. None of our goats} we struck off to the right to try and get in ahead of them, 
were as large as those reported by Mr. Baillie-Grohman. while Mack and Jack remained on a high ridge near by to 

The Rocky Mountain sheep, according to the Indians, is | see the fun of the chase and then to return to camp, as it 
not found here, but large flocks exist further north, near the | was now some distance off. After a hard trip of slipping 
boundary. I have-a horn from Lake Osooyoos. The sheep | and sliding, we reached the bottom of the riage and placing 
was killed about twelve miles west of that. Our specimens | another ridge between us and the elk, we hastened on as fast 
of goats did not have their winter coats, so there is a lack of | as we could for some distance and then crawled to the top 
wool. We found the meat excellent, better than full-grown | of the ridge to reconnoiter a little, but found that the game 
venison. T.E. W. ‘was still some distance ahead of us. We crawled back 
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and ns , not knowing whence the shot 
= at ‘uabing tt OP en the boys below. This time 
too fine deer stopped side by side, and taking very deliberate 
aim | fired, and had the satisfaction of seeing both deer fall 
dead on the spot, which is something that seldom happens, 
as a deer is very hard to kill instantly. 1 have known them 
to run more than 100 yards after being shot through the 
heart. I fired several more shots in rapid succession as the 
deer bounded away, and succeeded in killing one more and 
preaking the leg of the fourth one, which was soon over- 


taken and shot by Chas. Gregg. The Gregg boys killed | 7, 


re before night, and it was again long after dark 
2 = reached ae. The next day we succeeded in 
reaching the top of the ridge above the Hole with a four- 
horse team, and Charles Gregg killed another fine buck, 
making fourteen in all. Then we packed out to our wagon, 
and reached our camp late that night with a load of deer. 
The next day was stormy and we layincamp. The fol- 
lowing day as 1 was unloading an elk pack from my yong I 
saw a large blacktail buck going over the hill about balf a 
mile above our camp. I called Elzy to take a pony while 
I hurried off down the creek, intending to head him off. 
This I succeeded in doing, and killed him after — three 
or four shots at long range. He was a very fine, fat fellow. 
The next day we went on an elk hunt for the Grege boys, 
as we had all the game we could haul. Some five miles 
from camp we came in sight of a herd of three or four hun- 
dred elk. I and Elzy went to the left of the herd, while the 
Gregg boys passed around to the right. The elk getting the 
wind of us, passed over a ridge and came into range of the 
ns of the others, when they opencd fire on them and after 
a hot chase they found that they had five fine elk dead on 
the mountain side, where, by ‘‘snaking” them a short dis- 
tance with a horse, we could drive to them with a wagon. 
This made it much easier to get them to camp than to pack 
them in on our horses. 

Having now two full loads of game, we at once made 
arrangements to pack up our wagons and start for home, as 
we were very anxious to get over the plains before the bad 
storms set in, which so often happen here at this season of 
the year. On our journey down we shot a number of ante- 
lope, and Elzy had some fine sport shooting sage hens with 
a small squirrel rifle. After nine days’ hard traveling we 
reached home. A. 

BertHovp, Larimer County, Col. 


TEXAS ATTRACTIONS. 


SEE in the columns of your paper many communica- 
I tions from the Southern States and the Pacific coast, 
each setting forth the advantages of some particular locality 
as a winter resort for Northern sportsmen. Ido not know 
that this part of the republic possesses any marked advan- 
tages over all the balance of the globe, but if any of our 
Northern brethren are ~——s about with the view of select- 
ing a place where they can find reasonably good shooting 
and fishing during the winter months they will certainly 
not be disappointed by a trip to the Gulf coast of Texas, 
Almost any spot on the coast, away from the vicinity of the 
cities and large towns, will furnish all the amusement the 
most ardent ‘‘outer” could desire. The great drawback, 
however, is the inaccessibility of most of the favored loca- 
tions. I have shot and fished over many a mile of the coast; 
and, in my opinion, Indianola, on Matagarda Bay, offers 
the best inducements to a sportsman, as the place to estab- 
lish his aoc From there short excursions can be 
made in different directions accordingly as one may be 
seeking waterfowl, bay birds, deer, turkey, alligators (on 
sunny days), or quail (partridge, Bob White, etc.—take your 
choice). The waters of the bay teem with several varieties 
of excellent fish, including redfish, weakfish (called trout 
here), pompano, etc. I have eaten the bivalve from Maine 
to California, but nowhere found them superior to Matagarda 
oysters. 
"ieree hunters and skin butchers are warned not to come 
here. You are not wanted to begin with, and it would not 
ay if ~~ were. It is not a question of game but of mar- 
. here is no market nearer than Houston or Galveston, 
and all kinds of game can be bought in those markets for less 
than the freight charges from this place. Two hunters came 
here last winter and in less than a week killed over 1,200 
ducks, geese, and other water fowl, which they sbipped in a 
refrigerator cur. One of the men told me subsequently that 
they lost sixty dollars on the venture, notwithstanding their 
ducks arriving in good condition, and struck the market at 
the best possible time—a week before Christmas. I will take 
pleasure in furnishing more extended information to any one 


who will drop mea line and express a desire for it. Dago. 
Victoria, Tex., Oct. 20. 


WIRE CARTRIDGES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Oct. 1 ‘‘N.” wants to know whether the 
use of wire cartridges will injure his gun. ‘‘C. A. R.” in 
reply, Oct. 8, says they will, and ‘‘Accomac,” in same issue, 
rather indorses that opinion. of ‘‘N.’s” gunsmith. To me, 
this is very amusing. I have used the wire cartridge ever 
siace | have done any shooting, and used them extensively, 
too, when in pursuit of the larger game especially, if ex- 
tremely wild and difficult of approach, when long shots 
were a necessity. Most of the time 1 used a muzzleloading 
double gun of 11-bore, but I have shot the cartridges from 
my breechloader cylinder barrels. I never observed the least 
injury or any undue wear on the gun; the notion that injury 
would result is all bosh. How a charge of shot, packed in 
soft bonedust and inclosed in a soft copper wire case, could 
Injure a gun barrel is a question that would puzzle ‘‘N.’s” 
gunsmith or anybody else to solve. 

I will admit that it will not do to use ‘a wire cartridge, a 
thread-wound cartridge, or, in fact, any prepared shot 
cartridge in a “full choke” gun, for the shooting, instead of 
being improved thereby, will be actually ruined, both in 
force and pattern; and the reason of this is obvious, for the 
shot cartridge, the instant it is put in motion by the powder, 
is ‘‘jumped up,” as it were, to the full size of the barrel at 
the chamber; upon reaching the ‘‘choke,” where the barrel 
is smallest, it must of necessity, if I may use the term, be 
jumped back again, or elongated and reduced in diameter 
sufficiently to pass the ‘“‘choke.” This undue force at the 
muzzle is apt nearly every time to tear the cartridge asunder 
and utterly destroy its efficiency. 

in a cylinder-bored gun the wire cartridge performs ad- 
mirably. It is more certain and effective in its delivery than 
any other shot cartridge 1 know of, and [ have tried most of 
them; one can make long-range shots where a loose charge 
would be fruitlessly thrown away. Backwoops. 

West Vircini. 


MINNESOTA GAME NOTES. 


STRANGER, leaving the train at Swanville and 
driving to this village (two miles) might easily imagine 
that two immense armies confronted each other and a lively 
skirmish was going on. Crack! bang! sound rifle and gun 
from every stream, lake, slough, valley and hillside. Every 
man carries a gun of some description, and every dog with 
life enough to bark or “‘tree” anything is in active demand. 
Notwithstanding the wholesale slaughter of the past two 
years, ruffed grouse are even unusually plenty. Yesterday 
La Rue, with a singlebarreled muzzleloading gun, 
bagged twenty-five, Henry Aleshire fifteen, and from ten to 
twenty in an afternoon are only considered fair sport. 

Rice Lake and Big Swan are teeming with ducks, prin- 
cipally mallards. he wild rice crop is the largest we have 
had for many years, and birds are found in prime condition. 

Lumbermen and others who have been back into the woods 
report having seen many deer and lots of ‘‘sign.” 

Some ten or twelve bears have been killed in this county 
within the past month, and almost every day brings the re- 
port of one having been seen here or there. Last week I 
was in high glee, a report having been brought in that a 
young man named Ireland, while out after the cows, had 
been attacked by a bear and sustained a fracture of one arm 
and other injuries. Of course I was sorry for the young 
man, but then l’d been waiting twenty years for an authen- 
tic instance of a black bear wantonly “‘pitching into” a man, 
and of course felt elated that the hour had arrived when my 
doubts would be removed and the ferocity of the beast fully 
established. 1 waited in suspense for the messenger to ar- 
tive—he was said to be on the way—who would summon 
me to afford surgical relief to the sufferer. No messenger 
arrived until the day following, and then the terrible catas- 
trophe was narrowed down to the fact that Ireland’s dog 
had had a fight with some animal, name and antecedents 
unknown. 

Small fur-bearing animals are plenty, and [ notice that 
the sagacious muskrats are building four-story houses; so of 
course we are in for an open winter and floods of water. 

The weather is simply delightful, and { wish all Eastern 
readers of the grand old Forest AND STREAM could have a 
week’s shooting in Minnesota. J. FRANK LOcKK. 

Pruussury, Minn., Oct. 14, 


SIDE-HUNTS. 


HE annual side-hunt of the Lowell (Mass.) ‘Rod and 
Gun Club was participated in by twenty-seven mem- 
bers. The game was counted as fellows: Deer 500, eagle 
200, coon 150, fox 150, mink 150, duck 100, snipe 25, hawk 
25, bluejay 5, ringneck 10, rabbit 50, red squirrel 5, porcu- 
pine 50, muskrat 10, partridge 100, woodcock 100, quail 100, 
plover 100, yellowleg 100, wild pigeon 50, crow 25, owl 25, 
sandpiper 5, hare 50, gray squirrel 50, woodchuck 25, 
weasel 10, fresh water fish or eels, per pound, 25. The 
agreement was that the hunt should begin at 12 o’clock 
ednesday night and continue until 12 0’clock Friday night, 
all the fish and game to be counted that should be delivered 
at 7:30 Saturday night, when the count began. The hunters 
were not restricted as to territory, and some of them went 
up into New Hampshire as usual, and others down into 
Maine, while the hunting places in the woods around Lowell 
were thoroughly scoured. The contest was won by the 
Wheeler team, score 31,383 points, the Frost team securing 
22,903 points. The latter lost a great many points by the 
failure of five members to deliver their game before 7:30. 
The person into whose charge it was given misunderstood 
his instructions. However, the loss by this mistake was not 
enough to overbalance the score of the Wheeler side, if it 
had been counted. The game captured was as follows: 
Fox, 1; coons, 6; gray squirrels, 191; red squirrels, 180; 
rabbits, 36; hare, 1; woodchuck, 1; hedgekogs, 3; musk- 
rats, 110; woodcock, 14; quail, 47; plover, 3; yellowlegs, 
2; ducks, 151; snipe, 3; crows, 38; hawks, 7; bluejays, 87; 
sandpipers, 11; ringnecks, 1; fish, 219 pounds. ‘The fisher- 
men who were notably successful were Frank H. Harris and 
J. F. Hayes, who secured a 25-pound string of pickerel, 
some of them weighing 24 pounds each; Peter Corcoran, 
who also caught a fine string of pickerel, and George A. 
Marden, who brought in a string of twelve bass which 
weighed 26 pounds, the largest turning the scale at 4} 
pounds. His pickerel, perch and other fish brought the 
score up to almost 1,400. 

Wheeler’s side.—Morrison and Sawtelle—31 red squirrels, 
73 grays, 3 partridges, 7 bluejays, Score 4,140. A. Crowell 
—1 crow, 4 bluejays, 9 red squirrels, 4 grays, 3 partridges, 
590. Geo. A. Marden (fish)—12 black bass (weight 26 
pounds) 9 pickerel, and perch, etc., total score 55% pounds, 
1,393. Charles Runels—1 hawk, 24 crows, 8 red squirrels, 
11 grays, 1 partridge, 8 bluejays, 1,355. H. E. Hartford— 
1 partridge, 1 hawk, 4 bluejays, 6 reds, 1 gray, 1 plover, 
325. Peter Corcoran—28 pounds fish, 1 gray squirrel, 5 
rabbits, 950. F. E. Putnam—3 red squirrels, 2 partridges, 
215. W.H. Hope—11 gray squirrels, 1 red, 5 rabbits, 1 
partridge, 7 bluejays, 940. §S. C. Smith—5 gray squirrels, 
1 red, 255. Partridge and Young—4 partridges, 2 red squir- 
rels, 3 grays, 1 rabbit, 1 bluejay, 615. F. 8. Berry—2 
hawks, 1 woodcock, 2 quail, 1 bluejay, 8 red squirrels, 295. 
Henry Boynton—4 ew 8 quail, 1 hawk, 2 bluejays, 
1,235. Sargent and Gay—7 partridges, 7 grays, 1 black 
duck, | muskrat, 1,160. L. A. Derby, 8. H. Jones, Charles 
Wheeler, J. A. Faulkner, W. H. Burton, J. G. Favor, W. 
H. Bagshaw, N. Brown, George Moore—8 partridges, 11 
gray squirrels, 7 reds, 26 quail, 1 snipe, 2 woodcock, 1 sand- 
piper, 2 rabbits, 136 ducks, 17,916. 

Frost's Side.—Hartford and Derby—82% pounds of fish, 2 
ducks, 3 partridges, 4 bluejays, 3 crows, 26 red squirrels, 10 
grays, 3,258. ayes and Harris—31 pounds of fish, 24 red 
squirrels, 3 grays, 10 rabbits, 6 partridges, 2 ducks, 1 wood- 
cock, 11 bluejays, 1 crow, 1 woodchuck, 2,550. F. H. 
Parker—22 pounds fish, 4 red squirrels, 11 grays. 2 part- 
ridges, 1 crow, 1,346. CU. F. Foss—4 red squirrels, 5 grays, 
4 bluejays, 6 woodcock, 5 partridges, 1 rabbit, 1 crow, 1,465. 
E. Whitman—4 red squirrels, 10 grays, 5.0. J. H. Joyce— 
16 red squirrels, 10 grays, 5 bluejays, 2 snipe, 1 plover, 1 
partridge, 855. Richardson and; Smith—5 red squirrels, 10 
bluejays, 4 partridges, 1 hare, 1 hedgehog, 575. G. C. Bates 
—1 muskrat, 12 bluejays, 29 red squirrels, 8 grays, 1 yellow- 
leg, 1 rabbit, 1 sandpiper, 10 partridges, 6 crows, 2 hedge- 
hogs, 1 fox, 2,170. Downs and Varnum—4 sandpipers, 1 
bluejay, 1 red squirrel, 1 gray, 7 partridges, 1 duck, 1 yel- 
lowleg, 6 quail, 1,580. A.J. Derby—5 partridges, 6 quail, 
1 gray squirrel, 2 reds, 1 rabbit, 1 bluejay, 1,215. Frost and 
Morrill—4 rabbits, 21 partridges, 5 ducks, 1 ringneck, 5 sand- 
pipers, 1 bluejay, 2,840. 8. Farrington—15 red squirrels, 4 

rays, 1 rabbit, 1 partridge, 1 crow, 4 bluejays, 479. M. J. 
rown—1 red squirrel, 1 bluejay, 2 rabbits, 2 partridges, 1 


hawk, 835. Stiles and Owen—7 red squirrels, 7 grays, 8 
rabbits, 3 bluejays, 1 hawk, 9 partridges, 1.425. E. B. Co- 
nant—4 woodcock, 400. Stevens and Runels—6 coons, 900. 





Worcester, Mass., Oct. 22.—The following are the re- 
sults of the annual hunt yesterday by the members of the 
Sportsmen’s Club of this city: 

Capt. A. H. Perry.—W. g, Perry, 5 partridges, 1 wood- 
cock; E. 8. Knowles and G. J. Rugg, 2 partridges, 1 wood- 
cock; A. H. Perry, 1 partridge, 5 woodcock; W. L. Shep- 
ard, 2 quail, 1 woodcock; R. L. Golbert, 8 partridges; M. 
A. Linfield, 7 partridges: W. H. Cole, 2 partridges; J. F. 
ees 5 partridges; B. Mann, 9 partridges, 1 rabbit; 
A. B. F. Kinney, 1 fox, 4 partridges, 1 woodcock; D. 8. 
Jackson, 9 partridges, 1 woodcock, 3 rabbits, 1 gray squirrel; 
M. D. Gilman, 2 partridges, 1 gray squirrel; R. J. Healey, 5 
partridges, 2 woodcock; V. Sheldon, 12 partridges, 2 wood- 
cock; A. O. Benoit, 4 woodcock, 2 partridges; F. A. Know}- 
ton, 2 partridges; E. E. Frost, iL B. Vers and W. G. 
Strong, 7 partridges, 2 woodcock; E. W. Sweet, claim by 
telegraph, 8 partridges; W. L. Davis, claim by telegraph, 
score of 680. 

Capt. J. A. Titus.—L. J. White, 2 quail; Alzirus Brown, 
4 partridges, 1 gray squirrel; E. T. Smith, H. M. Quimby 
and C. B. Holden; 8 partridges, 2 woodcock, 1 rabbit; L. 
E. Divoli and W. Thayer, 4 partridges, 2 woodcock; J. A. 
Titus, 3 partridges, 1 quail, 1 woodcock. 

The total amount of game brought in was 101 partridges, 
20 woodcock, 5 quail, 5 rabbits, 3 gray squirrels, 1 fox, 1 owl. 


ANOTHER DAY WITH THE SQUIRRELS. 


CF the morning of Sept. 4 three boys of the old school 

(one of them being past seventy years of age) might 
have been seen starting out on a squirrel hunt. Two of 
them carried rifles, while the eldest one was armed with a 
stout cane. Uncle John was so highly elated over our 
success with the ducks the day before that he concluded to 
take another holiday and let the “crops” take care of them- 
selves. During the tramp to the ‘‘oak lot,” as Uncle John 
called it, the conversation turned upon sharpshooting with 
rifles, upon ancient and modern arms, etc. He said that in 
his younger days he had practiced off-hand with his rifle at 
a burning candle (the purpose being to enable him to shoot 
at the eyes of wild animals at night in ‘‘fire huntjng”) and 
had snuffed the candle three times out of five at thirty yards 
with the old muzzleloading rifle and globe bullet. Also he 
informed us that he had ‘driven the nail, shot after shot, 
when in practice, while barking off squirrels was an every- 
day affair.” ‘‘Yes,” he said, “‘old men are always tellin 
what they did when they were young, but I believe that 1 
could shoot now if my eyes were all right so that the sights 
on the rifle would look plain to me, but it is of no use, m 
rifle shooting days are over.” I mentally made a note of his 
remarks, for knowing that the Lyman sight is just the thing 
for ‘‘old eyes,” I determined to get the old man at it in com- 
petition with Jack before night. 

We turned into a pasture where there were a few oak trees 
growing alongside of the wall, and upon nearing one Jack 
signaled usto stop. He raised his repeater, and as he did 
so I saw a large gray squirrel crouched upon a limb about 
fifteen feet from the ground. The bullet struck the limb, 
but struck it too low, and although it knocked the squirrel 
off on to the ground, he quickly ran up the tree again and 
mysteriously disappeared. We looked the tree all over as 
well as we could from the ground, but could see nothing of 
him. ‘Gone into a hole,” suggested Uncle John; ‘‘climb 
the tree and punch it.” Jack was soon up the tree and found 
the hollow where the squirrel had hidden. ‘Give me one 
of those long sprouts from that apple tree,” said he, and as 
soon as he ran that into the hole the squirrel started for the 
ground. Uncle John shied his cane at him and shouted to 
me to ‘‘take after him” and drive him up the next tree, 
which was some forty yards further down the wall. I 
started after him as fast as I could run; but being rather 
corpulent I presume that I did not make a very 
graceful appearance. ‘‘Whoop-la, whoop-pee!”’ yelled 
Jack, “go it, Maud S8.; bet you a dollar that you 
don’t tree him.” About twenty-five yards down the 
hill another stone wall with a rail for a top rider ran at 
almost right angles, and for some unaccountable reason the 
squirrel turned and ran along the top of those rails. This 
maneuver was too much for Uncle John to witness and stand 
around with his hands in his pockets, for promptly catching 
up my muzzleloader, and taking aim at him on the run he 
fired and the squirrel came to the ground shot through the 
hips and scrambled into the wall, but we soon had him out 
ard in the game pocket. The old man was excited over his 
shot and said that my sights were the best for quick shoot- 
ing that heever saw. John said he wanted Uncle John 
and I to run a race of 100 yards, and he would ‘‘bet five 
dollars on Uncle John.” The old gentleman declined with 
thanks, however. ‘‘Jack,” I said, ‘I propose that after 
lunch you and Uncle John shoot twenty paces at acorns 
stuck upon the end of a stick and the acorn to be fairly 
struck or not to count. Uncle John may use my gun and 
we will again test the old muzzleloader against the modern 
breechloading repeater for accuracy. If you win I will pay 
for that box of cigars at Smith’s, andif he wins you may 
have the same privilege.” ‘‘All right,” said he, ‘‘it’s a bar- 
gain, ten shots each and use a rest over the lower fence rail.” 

As the day was warm we did not get out of the shade 
much, but kept in the woods. Jack killed two gray squir- 
rels, while I succeeded in getting one and clipping off the 
head of a ruffed grouse. Uncle J. used my rifle on several 
red squirrels and chipmunks, and the execution that he per- 
formed upon them clearly foretold the result of the acorn 
match. e were passing through an orchard wher Jack 
discovered two hedgehogs up in a sweet apple tree. He went 
to work on them with stones, but they seemed to enjoy the 
sport as much as he did, and the stones bounded from them 
like a rubber ball, but after a while a stone struck one of 
them in the head and down he tumbled, while Uncle J. fin- 
ished him with his cane. ‘‘Now,” said Uncle J., ‘‘let’s see 

ou shoot the other one. Do not hit his head and you will 
ave a target the rest of the day.” Crack went Jack’s rifle; 
ker-klut-uk went the lever—bang goes the gun again, and 
five bullets were used before he was dislodged from the tree, 
and again Uncle John’s cane was used to finish him with. 
They are the most disgusting animal to look at that I eversaw. 

After a lunch which we enjoyed with keen appetite we 
found a suitable place for a rest, and the shooting at the 
acorns began. Uncle J. hit eight of them fairly, one cut off 
the stick below the acorn, and one missed it. Jack hit five 
fairly, cut the stick three times, and missed twice, the bul- 
lets making a good line but going over. Thus ended the 
shooting, part of one of the most successful as well as one of 
the most enjoyable outings that I ever enjoyed in my life. 
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I have not written letters the past few weeks for the pur- 
-of a free ad, in the Forest AND STREAM, for I have had 
more work than I can do already, and write over a nom de 
plume, and always have. My experience has been that a 
muzzleloader will shoot closer at short range than a breech- 
loader, consequently it makes a better squirrel rifle. There 
is plenty of time to load. Regarding the Lyman rear sight, 
I have no pecuniary interest in the manufacture or sale of 
them, in any form whatever, neither have I ever had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Lyman, but what I have written 
has been for the benefit of the reader, as my own shooting 
has been very much improved by using it, especially in the 
woods or in bad light. . 
Why can we not have more mechanical notes regarding 
the making and repairing of rifles and guns in the columns 
of Forest AND STREAM. I think that the exchange of ideas 
upon the subject would be a benefit to gunsmiths as well as 
amateurs, for the days of ‘‘trade secrets” have passed. I for 
one would be willing to contribute toward it, and although 
I do not pretend to know it all have tried to learn all that I 
could about it during the past twenty years, and having one 
of the best rifle makers in the United States for a teacher 
years ago, perhaps I might suggest something that would be 
of interest to some that are anxious for information upon the 
subject. Iron RaMRoD, 


LOST IN THE MAINE WOODS. 


Editor Forest ani Stream: 

This morning I met a friend whose face always brings to 
my mind the good and hard times I had in the Maine woods. 
The first thing he said was, ‘‘Fred, there isa fine story about 
you in the Forest AND STREAM.” I hunted my paper over 
until I struck ‘‘Camps in the Wilderness,” by ‘‘Kohog,” and 
it was with pleasure I read the names of places I have not 
seen for years. The guide’s story about the young chap 
from Massachusetts is good, but it would have made a more 
interesting story if he had staid somewhere near the fact. 
The guide was about fifteen years old, and the “‘pard” he 
speaks of was a peddler who had strayed away up there, 
secking whom he might devour. It is also true, alas, I did 
think I could make lots of money up there trapping, but 
instead of being there only a weck, as the story states, I had 
been there ever since September. We did not start late the 
following day, but early one cold morning after Mrs. Flint 
had kindly put up some lunch for us, and he forgets to say 
how he forgot his gun, leaving it standing in the snow 
against a stump. That day about sunset westruck solid ice, 
a little below where you start in for Upper Metallic’s 
Pond. We made camp and ate almost all our luncb. 
Although we had a roaring fire, the water in 
atin pail froze, though standing but a few fect from the 
fire. Early next morning we broke camp, and after eating 
the rest of our lunch, we hauled our boat on the ice, intend- 
ing to shove it along till we came to open water, but we had 
not gone far when | broke through the ice. Then we pulled 
for shore again, to our old camp, and built a big fire, at 
which I was drying myself while the peddler was cruising 
around to get the lay of the land. I remember we were all 
very hungry by this time. I was just thinking and toasting 
my shins when I heard the peddler sing out, ‘* Walter, bring 
the rifle and ammunition!” W. B. grabbed my rifle and 
powder and ball and ran off, and pretty soon I heard my rifle 
crack four times in quick succession. I soon heard them 
coming back, and when W. B. came in sight I saw to my 
joy that he carried three plump partridges. We fried two 
right off in my frying-pan. By this time it was nearly noon. 
We held a council of war, and neither the peddler nor W.B. 
knew how to get back to Spoff. Flint’s camp; but finding 
we were but a short distance from Metallic’s Pond, i knew 
we were aj] right; for 1 knew there was a spotted line from 
there to Lincoln Pond, where I knew there was a boat hid- 
den, and a camp, with possibly some grub in it, and another 
spotted line from there clear through to Sunday Pond Camp. 
That cheered them upamazingly. We reached Lincoln Pond 
late that afternoon, as hungry as wolves, and tired to boot. 
Having left my pack behind, to be able to show them 
where the boat was, I now started back, while they worked 
the boat over the ice to the open water. Well, after a while 
we got over to the camp, and all we found was a bottle of 
tar oil and a box of candles. 

Did W. B. tell your correspondent how we all, himself 
included, tried to eat some of these candles? Woke up cold 
and hungry next morning, cooked our remaining partridge— 
hardly a fair mouthful apiece—and shoved off. It was cold 
enough that morning, for the wind blew the water on our 
hands and it froze on my mittens. We struck the shore at 
last and started up hill, keeping our eyes open for blazes on 
the trees. We began to suffer in carnest by this time, for 
we were half frozen and faint with hunger and Walter was 
crying like a good one, while the peddler was washing the 
boy’s hands with brandy and I begging him not to carry on 
so, telling him we would soon be all right. I acknowledge 
leaning against a tree once and saying something about sit- 
ting down, and remember hearing the peddler say something 


about switches, but they were not needed, nor were their 


feet either, as W.B. states with zeal worthy of a better 
cause and twisting up of facts truly diabolical. Then the 
idea of carrying my baggage. I remember distinctly how 
heavy my eleven or twelve-pound rifle got about this time, 
so I left it standing by a tree. When we got to 
the river we found a little raft. It was not big 
enough to take us all over at once. I crossed 
first, and ran to camp, telling Spoff. to go down and help 
them over, which he did by felling a tree across the river, 
on which they crossed, and by the time the peddler and W. 
B. got to camp there was @ square meal on the table for 
them, and no cold nor warm venison about it, nor a bit of 
venison about the house in fact. Having on only a pair of 
moccasins I froze my feet badly, my left foot being nearly 
black. 1 thawed them out in a tub of ice water. A day or 
two later Nahum Bennett came up from the settlement 
through the woods to find us, the report having got out that 
we had started days before, and our pon-appearance natur 
ally made them think we were lost in the woods; and old 
Nahum Bennett, dear old soul, was the first to volunteer to 
find us. John Danforth came up from the settlements, 
and on the way to his camp called on us, and I followed his 
tracks through the woods for 16 miles (I was told it was) 
arriving at an old lumber camp about sunset, where I camped 
that night, making the settlement early next morning. 

Quite a little difference in the two stories. 

I have been in the West for nearly three years and a half, 
have only been home some months, roughed it in the Rock- 
ies and on the plains. I don’t believe W. B., ‘‘Kohog’s” 
guide, knows what a tenderfoot is. 

THE YounG CHAP FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


GAME ABOUT SENECA FALLS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Winter ducks have made their appearance here and a fair 
number have been brought to bag by our local sportsmen. 
Cayuga Bridge, at this end of the lake, has for many years 
been a noted ducking ground and a favorite resort for wild- 
fowl during spring and fall flights. Its former glory has, 
however, largely departed during the last decade, as the in- 
cessant fusillade kept up on the ducks from their arrival to 
departure, and perhaps other causes have driven them to 
wilder and more remote feeding grounds. Stili through all 
manner of both fair and unsportsmanlike devices, a large 
number are killed every season. If more interest were man- 
ifested by lovers of sport in this section, hunting and fishing 
could be much improved. 

Two flourishing sportsman’s clubs formerly existed here 
and were promivent at all meets of the State Association, 
numbering in their delegations some of the best shots in the 
United States. The olden, spirit, however, seems to have 
died out and the ranks are disbanded. The Phoenix Club, 
like its ancient prototype, went out without a flicker, and 
as yet no signs of a revivification. The Seneca Gun Club ex- 
pired of inanition about a year since. The members of the 
two defunct organizations, to a certain extent, keep up the 
old traditions of ‘‘flood and field” within the cozy precincts 
of Lawrence’s ‘‘Cottage,” where many of the trophies and 
specimens of the old clubs adorn the walls. Mr. Lawrence 
is an expert taxidermist as well as an enthusiastic naturalist, 
and his place of business isa veritable museum of quaint 
artillery, curiosities and specimens of natural history, form- 
ing a very unique and interesting amateur collection. 

At this time coon hunting is the prevailing rage, as the 
“ringtails” are unusually numerous and fat this fall, and 
scarcely a week passes that two or more parties do not de- 
vote a night to the fascinating pursuit of Davy Crockett’s 
friend. Lawrence usually heads the hunters, being equipped 
with a number of well-trained hounds and all the requisite 
paraphernalia for such expeditions. A dozen sportsmen 
with as many hounds, axes, torches, etc., ad libitum, are a 
familiar sight here, on an early moonlight evening, and 
enough to ‘‘make Rome how!’—as well as the men who own 
the cornfields and forests where the coons ‘‘do most con- 
gregaie.” The largest number brought in so far, as the re- 
sult of a single night’s foray, was eight—headed by a noble 
patriarch of 20 pounds, and tapering down to a plump 8 
pound ‘‘kitten.” Last night three were brought in, weigh- 
ing respectively 19, 16 and 15 pounds. A large and ambitious 
party of hunters are preparing for the warpath to-night, 
and sally forth determined to ‘‘clear out all the coons left in 
the county. The invariable wind up of these expeditions is 
a coon barbecue at the ‘‘Cottage,” prepared by a sable son 
of the sunny South in true Virginian style, to which appe- 
tizing ‘‘layout” a free invitation is extended to all. 

A few quail are shot here every fall, but the demoralizing 
effects of an occasional cold winter keeps the number down 
of this beautiful game bird. Rabbits are abundant and 
promise good sport for the approaching season. The heavy 
timber in this part of the State (one of the earliest settled 
portions) is largely cut off and cleared, so that there is little 
suitable cover for ruffed grouse. Nuts of all kinds are 
abundant this season, but squirrels are very scarce. The 
longtails were quite plenty in 1884, but the severity of the 
weather and heavy snows of last winter seem to have killed 
them off or caused their migration. L. G. S. 

Seneca FAs, N. Y., Oct. 24. 


He Parp Hts Frne.—Game Warden Allen of this city was 
at the Maine Central depot one evening last week on the ar- 
rival of the train from up-river, when he noticed the hides 
and antlers of a moose and caribou in the baggage car en 
route to Boston. From their dry appearance he was con- 
vinced the animals to which they belonged were killed prior 
to Oct. 1, the beginning of the open season, and accordingly 
he took possession. Going through the train he found a 
gentleman who was apparently returning from a hunting 
expedition, and questioning him was told that the property 
seized belonged to him, but the sportsman asserted that ke 
had killed no game during close time... Examining his diary 
he stated to the officer that the moose in question was killed 
Sunday, Oct. 4. He was then informed that Sunday was 
close time the year around, and the gentleman, who isa 
prominent resident of New York city, finding he was caught, 
paid the fine for the moose, amounting to $100. Mr. Allen 
said he was convinced that the caribou was killed in close 
time. and that he should keep the hide and have the gentle- 
man indicted so that he might be held to answer to the 
charge whenever he came to Maine. Upon hearing this the 
New Yorker inquired the name of the Fish and Game Com- 
missioner and left on the train. Several days later Commis- 
sioner Stillwell received a letter from the gentleman, ac- 
knowledging that both animals were killed in close time and 
inclosing thirty dollars to pay the fine on the caribou, he 
having already paid that on the moose. He requested Mr. 
Stillwell to inform Mr. Allen thet the fines were paid and 
ask him not to institue proceedings against -him.—Bangor 
Industrial Journal, Oct. 23. And here is another: Bangor, 
Oct. 24.—Game Officer French visited Dobsis’ club house 
with a search warrant and found part of the hide of a moose 
killed in close time. He arrested G. F. L. Ball, the club’s 
keeper, who has settled the case for $100 and costs. Officer 
French has warrants for two members of the club and two 
guides who assisted them in violating the law. 


PHILADELPHIA Notes.—Oct. 25.—Quail are very scarce 
in our markets, and but few sportsmen have gone out, 
although the close season ended Oct. 15. This is a silent 
confession on the part of both amateur and professional gua- 
ners that the opening is two weeks too early. J doubt if you 
can find a single sportsman who would not " that Nov. 1 
is the proper date for the beginning. Birds, I am told, are 
more plentiful this year than last; and yet none that I can 
find are on the game stands. The truth is while the leaves 
are yet so thick on the trees and the weather so pleasant the 
quail do not come out to feed. ‘‘They do not have to,” and 
will remain indoors until a little sharp weather drives them 
out to hunt a breakfast. Ducks still arrive in our rivers, 
the number of stiff-tails that have come this year is beyond 
anything for years. Twenty-five to thirty per boat are the 
average returns each day below Chester. Woodcock seem 
to be very scarce thisautumn. Stop summer shooting and we 
would have more of them.—Homo. 


New JerseEy.—The open season for quail and grouse in 
New Jersey opens usually on Nov. 1. But Nov. 1 this 
ed being Sunday, the shooting will not begin until Monday, 

ov. 2. 
























SNARERS IN ConNneECcTICUT.—Norwich, Conn., Oct. 24.— 
Your note of the grouse snarers at Stafford some weeks ago 


attracted my attention. It has been my custom to go up 
there for.a few days’ shooting for several seasons past. [ 
have seen the remains of old snares but never found any set 
until this season. I was hunting over a long ridge, thickly 
covered with white birch and sloping off to a brook in the 
valley, I had started a grouse down the slope and across 
the brook. I was following, and reaching the brook found 
a grouse strung up by the neck in a snare, I bagged the bird 
and kicked up the snare. A short distance on 1 found 
another snare. Then I returned to the brook and began a 
careful search and in less than an eighth of a mile along that 
brook I found seven or cight snares, one more grouse, and 
the feathers and head of one that been eaten probably by a 
fox. I bagged two good birds and kicked the-snares to 
pieces. If I had not been looking for the snares I might 
have hunted the whole slope without finding one-half of 
them, for they were so built as to escape notice unless one 
was looking for them. Reports from all quarters about here 
say there is a good supply of birds. 1 have not heard of any 
large bags, but most all manage to get some. A party of 
six have just come in with 88 gray squirrels, 8 grouse, 
8 quail and 2 woodcock.—J. R. T. 





Tue Line oF Coot SHooTERs.—New York, Oct. 20.—If 


any of your acquaintances want to shoot ducks ‘‘in line,” tell 
them to write to Geo. M. Averill, The Ark, Branford, Conn. 
The cost of the trip to Branford is ridiculously small, as the 
men with whom you come in contact are all honest and not 
anxious to get wealthy. A line is formed almost every day 
now, and gunners kill from ten to fifty ducks each daily. 
The ducks which are killed are principally surf ducks, 
white-winged scoters, black scoters and south southerlies, 
Occasionally scaups, dusky ducks, sheldrakes, ruddy ducks, 
etc., are killed, and a stray eider or goose will often make 
the stem of your boat attractive. The surf ducks and scoters, 
which go by the name of ‘‘coots,” and the south southerlies 
are delicious eating if they dre skinned before being cooked 
and have a layer of strips of salt pork pinned in the breast 
with wooden toothpicks. Plenty of gravy and apple sauce 
are called for. As far as excitement goes, our country can 
furnish nothing in the sporting line to exceed coot shooting. 
—Mark WEst. 





OnTARIO VENiIsON.—Niagara Falls, Ont., Oct. 21.— 





Yesterday morning ten or twelve deer were sent from Hali- 


barton, Ont., to Black Creek, Ont., consigned to J. H. Allen 


and Charles Jenks. Special Constable J. R. Dowd, of Wei- 


land, followed, and about 9 o’clock caught Jenks, who was 


about starting off with a rowboat Joad of venison, and con- 
fiscated the lot, and placed Jenks and Allen under arrest, 
The venison was sold for what it would bring, and the men 
will be tried under the act prohibiting deer from being 


shipped out of the country. 
OnE Way Ovt.—Edilor Forest and Stream: As one way 


out of the difficulty I propose that we defer to the feelings 
of all the many men of many minds who read the Forest 
AND STREAM, and call the bird by the alphabetically-com- 


pounded appellation, Colonbobwhitepartridgequail. It is 
awkward to pronounce, but there is this advantage, if we 
can once fasten the name no bird can ever get away with it, 
and we can then kill at every shot.—ORI0LE, 


ConNECTICUT GROUSE SNARERS.—Hartford. Conn., Oct. 
22.—The Litchfield County Market, 561 Main street, had 300 
partridges on sale this morning. This is the season for these 
tine birds. But the thousands of snares in Connecticut aud 
Western Massachusetts are evidently thinning them out. 
This market has probably sold over a thousand partridges 
this season. 


CLEVELAND Fire-Huntine Ducks.—Cleveland, Oct. 23. 
—Some people here are getting ducks without going far or 
using guns. During heavy winds here a few ducks are 
blown with the gale, and at night fly into the electric light 
masts and guys and are killed. I suppose they are attracted 
by the bright light.— W. R. W. 


GAME IN WaTER.—London, Eng.—In my letter about 
preserving game, which appeared in your paper of Sept. 10, 
there is a rather important misprint, caused, perhaps, by the 
indistinctness of my handwriting. I stated that the venison 
would remain fresh in hot weather for ‘‘several days”—not 
“several months.”—J. J. M. 


A Loap or Witprow..—Casselton, Dak., Oct. 19.—1 
send you photo of game killed on a two-days’ hunt by three 
sportsmen of this place; total number, 108 geese and brant 
and five cranes. ‘That’s the kind of hunting we have in 
Dakota.—H. P. Urrorp. 


Guns at Auction.—There will be a great sale of guns, 
new and second-hind, in this city next Friday and Saturday. 
See the notice of same in advertising columns, 


Camp Sire Hlicherings. 
————-o 
“That reminds me.” 
171. 

LD MAJOR R. bragged very much about his shooting, 
but no one ever saw him kill a bird on the wing, 
although he would occasionally go out by himself when the 
snow was on the ground and bring in a very good bag of 
Bob Whites. He always said he shot them a-flying, and 
never missed a shot. But the gencral impression among the 
rest of us was that the Major hoofed them, as we termed it, 
z. ¢., Shot them on the ground. At last we got the Major to 
take a hunt with us. One Christmas morning found Dr. 6., 
the Major and myself with dogs and guns on the way to 
Wheat’s Valley. The birds were plentiful, and during the 
day the Doctor and I bagged forty odd, but the Major made 
never a shot during the whole day. ‘‘Well, Major,” ex- 
claimed the Doctor, ‘‘why did you not shoot at some of the 
birds to-day? You had a number of fine chances.” ‘Well, 
you sce, Doc., at this time of the season I always pick out 
the cocks when I shoot and leave the hens for breeding pur- 
oscs. You may not believe it, Doc., but every blasted bird 
have got sight on to-day was a hen, and I could not shoot 

a hen quail so late in the season when quail are so scarce.”’ 

CATAMOUNT OF THE PEAKS OF OTTER. 











EDU€ATION FOR THE INDIANS.—Washington, Oct. 16 — 
Editor Forest and Stream: I was exceedingly glad to read 
your article in the last Forest AND STREAM on ‘‘Teachers 
for the Indians.” Having séen a good deal of the Indians 
and studied their condition at their own homes, so to speak, 
I indorse every word you say.—JEROME BURNETT. 
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THE ANGLING TOURNAM ENT. 


r{\HE morning of Wednesday, Oct. 21, opened with a 
drizzling rain that gave no promise of change for the 
better. At Harlem Mere a dozcn enthusiastic anglers had 
cathered at nine o’clock, and from the door of the wall tent 
watched other enthusiasts testing rods and getting their arms 
limbered up for the contests. The rows of benches were 
empty, and two policemen, detailed for the day’s service at 
the tourney, looked wearied and bored. Half an hour later 
the party had increased to twenty, and doubts were raised 
whether the contests would take place that day or be post- 
ned. At ten there were many fresh arrivals, among them 
President Endicott and Secretary Mather, and to all proposi- 
tions of postponement these gentlemen said ‘‘no,” giving as 
reasons the facts that there was no assurance of better 
weather next day, and the presence of gentlemen from Balti- 
more and other cities who had come to cast and who might 
not returo. A brisk wind was blowing from the east, and 
casting could only be done from the north or south. After 
much delay it was decided to stretch the measuring line to 
the north, and it was brought forth, stretched and the posi- 
tion of the floats verified or corrected, the line having been 
soaked for twenty-four hours previous. The platform was 
six feet square and one foot above the water. The line was 
stretched from one corner of the platform and had the usual 
buoys at every five feet. The judges’ boat was on the beach, 
arid the secretary began taking entries for the amateur class 
in single-handed fly-casting. No doubt the weather kept 
many who would have cast away, for the report was current 
in the city that there would be a postponement. There were 
eight prizes in the class and but four entries were made. 
Of the judges appointed for this class, as published in 
ForEsT AND STREAM and in the score book, two were pres- 
ent, Hon. James Geddes and Mr. Fred Mather. The latter 
declined to serve because a pupil of his, Wallace Blackford, 
had entered for the contest, and the president appointed Mr. 
Henry P. Wells and Dr. George Trowbridge, with Mr. 
Geddes as referee. The contestants drew for the order of 
casting, and cast in the order named: Samuel Polhamus, of 
Central Valley, N. Y., who has cast here in former years, 
and who is known asa very graceful caster, who keeps his 
line well clear of the water behind; Mr. Ira Wood, the best 
known of -all and an ‘‘old timer,” whose right to cast was 
questioned because of prize winnings in State sportsmen’s 
associations or other tournaments, but who was eligible 
under the ruling that the National Rod and Reel Association 
had no records of, and recognized no other contests but its 
own; Master Wallace Blackford, the fifteen-vear-old son of 
the Fish Commissioner, who last year cast in public for the 
first time and attracted much attention from his youth and 
skill; Mr. Wm. H. Goodwin, his first appearance. The 
drizzle increased and the wind became more fitful, being at 
the right of and a trifle to the rear of the men. 
SINGLE HANDED FLY-CASTING—AMATEUR. 


Open to amateurs, under rule 2, who have never won a first prize. 
Rods not to exceed 11ft. Gin. in length. 

Seale of points: Distance, actual east; accuracy and delicacy, 25 
each (if a contestant cast 60tt. and is awarded 20 for delicacy and 15 
for accuracy, his score will be 95). Delicacy should be judged by the 
lightness with which the flies fight upon the water, and accuracy 
shall be determined by the judges The casts shall be made for deli- 
cacy and accuracy at the same time. 


Ranengaeaeee : > 
| | | | 
| Length] Wt. of | iia Te 





os ance, 
Name ot Contestant | oo = ft. and] cacy. curacy Total. 
| ms | | inches | 
| 
| 
Saml. Polhamus....| 11.6 | 9 74.6 20 20 114.6 
W. H. Goodwin.....} 11.5 84 76.0 1 | & 113 0 
Wallace Blackford..| 11.6 | 9% 68 0 22 18 108.0 


Ira Wood ....... .. 11.6 | wg | 71.0 | 20 | 15 | 106.0 

The wind beat down the lines in retrieving and twice tied 
Blackford’s line in a bunch, Mr. Goodwin was scarcely less 
fortunate. The distances cast were shorter than in any 
previous amateur contest of this kind. 

The salmon casting class was also lacking in entries, there 
being but three in a contest where five prizes had been 
offered. The entries were: Ira Wood, a winner in the ama- 
teur salmon class of 1883 (there were two classes that year) 
with a record of 98 feet; Reuben C. Leonard, winner of the 
expert salmon contest of 1888, with a record of 124 feet, and 
Ed. Eggert, who won in the single-handed amateur fly-cast- 
ing last year, but who had never made a record in salmon 
casting. The drizzle had increased to a pouring rain when 
the class was called and nobody canauak that such good 
throwing would be done in the beating down of the rain 
drops. As it was, Leonard exceeded his cast as winuer in 
1883 by one foot and beat all records in this country except 
that of Hawes, of 131 feet in 1884. 


SALMON CASTING, 


Judges: J. 8.Van Cleef, John A. Roosevelt. W.C. Harris, Referee. 
Open to all. Rods not to exceed 18ft. Scale of points as in single 
hanued fiy-casting. 


Dis- | 

Length| Wt. of | tance | Deli- | Ac- | 
of Rod.|Rod oz.| in ft. | cacy. |curacy.) 
| jand in. 











Name of Contestant. 


- ————$________ —___—_ | —— —___——— | ——____} — 


18 | 12 155 
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Class B, Rods not to exceed 44 ounces—H. W. Hawes, 
rod 44 ounces, distance 78 feet. 


B. F. NICHOLS CONTEST, 1882. 
All contestants to use the same rod, 10 feet, 64 ounces— 
H. W. Hawes, distance 71 feet. 


SINGLE-HANDED FLY-CASTING, AMATEUR. 


Class A, 1882—H. W. Hawes, rod 11 6 feet, 9% ounces, 81 
feet (R. C. Leonard cast 85 fect, but failed on delicacy and 
accuracy).° 
j Class A, 1883—H. C. Thorne, rod 11.6 feet, 84 ounces, 80 
eet. 

‘ Class B, 1882—R. C. Leonard, rod 11.6 feet, 10 ounces, 85 
eet. 

oe B. 1888—W. E. Hendrix, rod 11.6 feet, 10 ounces, 
78 feet. 

Class C, 1883—Thomas Prichard, rod 10 feet, 44 ounces, 
80 feet 3 inches. 

; Class A, 1884—C. A. Rauch, rod 11.6 feet, 10 ounces, 80 
eet. 

Class B, 1884—Ed. Eggert, rod 11 feet, 74 ounces, 75 feet, 


SINGLE-HANDED FLY-CASTING, EXPERT. 


Class C, 1882—Harry Prichard, rod 10.44 feet, 8 ounces, 
91 feet. . 
Class D, 1888—H. W. Hawes, rod 10.3 feet, 4% ounces, 85 


without intermission. It was proposed to have the trials 
take place on land in the same vacant lot where they were 
held last year,,»when some one suggested the Polo grounds 
opposite. Fortunately the secretary, Mr. Bell, was present 
and gave permission. This gave the audience not only 
cover but raised seats also, and only the contestants and 
judges were drenched. The lane system of previous years, 
which combined accuracy with distance, was abolished, and 
there was therefore a wide latitude allowed to the heavy 24 
ounce sinker to range in. This style of casting is identical 
with the ‘‘Nottingham” of English anglers. The weight or 
bait is reeled up to within two feet, more or less, of the tip 
of the eight or nine-foot rod, and is cast from a free-running 
reel controlled by the thumb. In this contest the records of 
this or any other country were beaten by the wonderful cast- 
ing of Mr. W. H. Wood, who caught the big tarpum 
(Floridian tarpon) last spring. 

The entries were: Ed. Eggert, his first appearance in this 
role; Mr. John A. Roosevelt, the winner of the three 
previous years, and Mr. W. H. Wood, first appearance in 
public; they cast in the order named. The following is the 
score: 































HEAVY BASS CASTING, 
Judges: C. G. Levison, W.S. Sheafer. W. C. Harris, Referee. 





: ; 
First — Third |Fourth| Fifth 


| 
| Aver- 
Name of ce Cast. | Cast. | Cast. | Cast. | Cast. age. | feet. 7 
oes Class E, 1883—R. C. Leonard, rod 11.6 feet, 12 ounces, 87 
ve | s | feet 
| » | or g 240 2-5 : . 
VB Weod........-| 38 | 6 5 |) | asi | Class D, 1884—H. W. Hawes, rod 10 feet 3 inches, 5 
Ed. Kggert..........| 50 - 138 | 148 | 133 60 | 1054-5 | ounces (R. C. Leonard cast 78 feet with 5-ounce rod, but 


failed on delicacy and accuracy). 

Class E, 1884—R. C. Leonard, 83 feet. 

SALMON CASTING. 

1882, open to all—HL W. Hawes, rod 20 feet, cast 116 feet. 

1883, amateur—Ira Wood, rod 18.3 feet, cast 98 feet. 

1883, expert—R. C. Leonard, rod 18 feet, 2 pounds 12 
ounces, cast 124 feet. 

1884, open to all—H. W. Hawes, rod 18 feet, 84 ouaces, 
cast 131 feet. 

MINNOW CASTING FOR BLACK BASS. 

1884, open to all—Prof. A. M. Mayer, rod 8 fect 9} inches, 

84 ounces, 97 feet. 


The minnow casting for black bass was called on the 
same ground as the last class, as it had been decided to have 
it cast on land instead of in the water, as was done last year. 
There were five entries in this contest and we know that 
four of them never cast a minnow for black bass in actual 
fishing and are in doubt about the fifth. It is a style of fish- 
ing not in use in the East and is an advance on bait-fishing 
with helgramites or dobsons. There were five entries: Mr. 
G. Poey, who, by the way, was accompanied by his 12-year 
old daughter who had her rod and would have cast had not 
the weather prevented; and four others, three of them new 
to this class, at least in public, while Messrs, Levison and 


Eggert cast in this class last year. 
MINNOW CASTING FOR BLACK BASS. 
Judges: W.C. Harris, H. P. Wells. Francis Endicott, Referee. 






























| Distance | | 
| infeet | Delicacy.;Accuracy| Total. 
& inches. | | 


Name of Contestant. 


| 
| 









beat the record. 


dispersed. 


first. 


retrieved their lines in the old style. 
SINGLE-HANDED FILY-CASTING—EXPERT, 


only to count. 


R. C. Leonard 18 87 | 125. | a bone 

Ira Wood .. ol ag 33.—CS ; 8 3 3 . . Length of | Weight of | Distance 
Kd. Eggert..2222227! is | 2 | 109 | 10 | 3 | Be risen | Rod. oe | ae 

, It will be seen that-Mr. Eggert’s weak points were in de- | R. C. Leonard...-....... .......- | 11 | 9 | 92 
lieaey and accuracy, but he cast a long line very cleanly. | $Hou™as yuemard: cocci) HR | Dye 8s 
Mr. Wood also cast in a style that might be envied by many | Geo Landman ....0.022222.22222. 11.6 10 8s 
old salmon fishers, while Reuben Leonard's cast is perfection | Martin Culhane..................- 11.6 * 83 
itself. He is as clean and beautiful a fly-caster as we have a aia Betas ree is 10 = 
ever seen, his back cast is a marvel of beauty, the line | Ed. Eggert........002. II) 1.6 10 78 
straightening out behind at an angle above his head, and the | W. H. Goodwin ................... er 65 





powerful “‘swish” of the rod keeping exact time in both the 
forward and back motions. The only one who approaches 
him is his cousin, Hiram W. Hawes, who has exceeded him 
in distance but not in clean delivery. In this contest none 
of the casters got out more line than they could handle, and 
the consequence was that there were few accidents and less 
calls for ‘‘time.” We thought that Mr. Wood cast exceed- 
ingly well in his trial for delicacy and accuracy, and admired 
the manner in which he laid his flies along the water. 

The “Heavy Bass” class was called and the rain poured | 


In this contest the record was not only beaten one foot by 
Mr, Leonard, but it was conclusively shown that the height 
of a man and his muscle had little to do with the distance 
he could cast, and little Tom Prichard was the best evidence 
of this. We append the former records as published in the 


score book: 
LIGHT ROD CONTESTS, 1882. 
Class A, Rods to be 5} ounces or less—H. W. Hawes, rod 
4} ounces, distance 82 feet. 


JS Se rere ot a 1 oe 23 170 
Dr. Geo. Trowbridge : 123 | 20 | 20 | 163 
i iss caenceasee =e 112 =| 20 25 | 157 
a Oe Bess cninccsccanscss | 116.8 | 20 | 15 | 151.8 
i em sl 15 | 10 106 


Prof. Mayer won last year with the following score: 97 
feet, 25d., 15a.—137; therefore Mr. Drese] beat the record 
30 feet, or 33 points. In fact the whole class, except Eggert, 


The expert class in single-handed fly-casting was called 
and ten entries were made. It was already 4 P. M. and 
dusk, rainy, aed with every prospect of the last men finishing 
in absoiute darkness. The first man, David Guthrie, was 
called to the score and cast. “He was followed by Samucl 
Polhamus, and then Ed. Eggert stepped on the platform, 
when the judges, Fred Mather, Hon. James Geddes and J. 
S. Van Cleef, came on shore and reported that they could 
not do justice to themsclves nor the contestants because of 
the darkness and the roughness of the water, and that it was 
impossible to see where the flies fell. The contestants were 
called together and they decided to have it out next day, 
rain or shine. After a meeting for election of officers all 


On the morrow the fair day brought out many spectators, 
and Messrs. E. R. Wilbur, C. G. Levison and Thos. B. Mills, 
all amateur photographers with improved apparatus to catch 
the fleeting fly. Mr. Polhamus was absent and two new 
entries were taken. The contestants were as follows: C. G. 
Levison, cast in former amateur contests and entitled to still, 
a very graccful caster. Martin Culhane, having a record in 
previous expert classes, but barred from the amateurs by 
reason of business. Geo. Landman, cast for David Guthrie, 
foreman in Malleson’s rod factory. Ed. Eggert, winner of 
amateur contest last year with a record of 75 feet. Thomas 
Prichard, son of Harry, of 91 feet fame (1882) a weak, deli- 
cate boy of apparently 21 years and about 100 pounds weight 
but with a wonderful private record. Reuben C. Leonard, 
with a record as winner in 1882 of amateur class (87 feet) 
and other records. W. E. Hendrix, winner of amateur class, 
1883, with 7s feet, and also records in other contests. W. H. 
Goodwin, first appeared in amateur class this year. Thos. B. 
Mills, a well-known winner of minor prizes, but never a 


Eggert and Prichard cast with what is known here as the 
“rolling cast,” the ‘‘water cast,” ‘‘hoop-snake” cast, and in 
England as the ‘‘switch cast,” used by Harry Prichard in his 
famous 91-foot cast in the tournament of 1882. The others 


Judges: Dr. R. H. Kealhofer, T. B. Stewart. J. L. Vallotton, Referee. 
Open toall. Rods not to exceed 11 feet 6 inches in length. Distance 


STRIPED BASS CASTING (LIGHT). 
1882—J. E. Williamson, 2 casts, score 33 3-5. 
1883—II. W. Hawes, 4 casts, score 100 4-5. 
1884—H. W. Hawes, 5 casts, score 129 6-10. 

STRIPED BASS CASTING (HEAVY), 
1882—J. A. Roosevelt, 4 casts, score 127 1-5. 
1883—J. A. Roosevelt, 5 casts, score 157 2-5 
188i—J. A. Roosevelt, 5 casts, score 204 feet 3 inches. 









































AUTUMN FISHING IN BARNEGAT BAY. 


y HEN our two families planned to spend part of last 

month (October) by Barnegat Bay we bad small hope 
of much fishing. Weakfish would be gone, and they are all 
that most persons expect to catch in the bay. — Slill, we 
hoped for a few sea bass and blackfish, and perhaps some 
striped bass. We also had some vague hopes of squidding 
some bluefish on the beach. “ 

Our particular place of abode was Seaside Park. The 
Peunsylvania Railroad from Whiting’s and Toms River to 
Long Branch here crosses the bay on a trestle bridge about 
a mile and a quarter lotg. A draw is made over the channel 
near the mainland side. Around the piling of this draw- 
bridge we made our first regular trial of fishing. Our train 
went back in two hours, and we returned in it with about 
twenty-four fish, weighing in bulk twelve pounds. We 
called that very good luck. There was nothing very scien- 
tific about it; still, it requirod some knowledge to find the 
best places, and some skill to affix properly the crab bait, 
and constant vigilance to strike just as the bite was felt, 
Then the reeling up of the fish from the deep water was a 
pleasant operation, the fisherman meanwhile speculating as 
to the weight and kind. If the fish pulled with quick, strong 
jerks it would probably be a blackfish; if it ran here and 
there without much wriggle it would probably prove a sea 
bass; if it m@@&fested a strong desire to seek the bottom, 
first in one direction, then in another, it probably was a 
porgy; if it struck off toward Barnegat Light or Bay Héhd, 
and showed no disposition to stop it might be a striped bass. 
Finally, waen it pulled up like a young calf and wrapped 
the line around a pile, tied it up and broke it off, we never 
knew what it was but supposed it was a sheepshead. 

And so we filled our cree? nearly every day; sometimes it 
took us two hours, sometimes half a day. Sooner or later 
our luck always came, yet we caught no more than our fam- 
ilies could eat. Our bait was pretty uniformly hard crabs. 
Mussels were not found anywhere near Seaside Park. Clams 
could not be found. A few minnows were used, and the 
sea bass and striped bass took them; but our main depend- 
ence lay in crabs. And just here let me put in a word of 
advice to any one intending to do fall fishing. Get a live- 
box for crabs, and stock it well when crabs are plenty, for 
on cool mornings they are always scarce, and may disappear 
entirely at any time. Several times we were told that the 
fishing was over now, for we could find no more crabs for 
bait; but we did, though with trouble sometimes. For a 
hook let me commend the Chestertown. It is the best thing 
known to keep a soft bait near to the point, and to hook the 
fish that bites. 

We probably should have done better with striped bass, 
but the water was so constantly rough that we could not 
conveniently explore the best grounds in our small boat. 
The thing which promised best in appearance and turned 
out least in fact was squidding for bluefish from the beach. 
The fish came on shore only a few times, and then stayed 
but a little while. Toa novice the throwing of the squid 
was a tiresome operation, and was very hard on the fingers. 
When one stopped to rest or to change location, then the fish 
began to bite. Even when they were evidently within range 
of our lines they preferred menhaden and weakfish to pewter 
squids. Once the great fish, six to eight pounders, fairly 
wallowed in the undertow, but none would hook themselves, 
though we wore away our finger ends with the sandy line. 
lf we had had a spear or gig, or even a garden rake or a 
pitchfork, we could have dragged them out, they came so 
far up on the sand. The writer then and there resolved to 
cast the squid no more. Before ho goes again he will learn 
to make long casts, and will either throw a weighticr spoon 
or a genuine bait of fish. To play a six-pound bluefish 
through the surf and then land him amid the breakers would 
be about as fine sport as often falls to the angler’s lot in our 
latitude. PENN. 
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TAUTOG. 


at Brewerton, N. 


aa pleasant 


each day adding to the torrid condition of the atmosphere. 


York after the treafy of peace with the French in 1700. 


colonists, as did also the Tuscaroras, although Thyendanega 


Cap 5 a eae lane eiangnaen aa gals 


' firmed their titlé, and in 1812 they once more evinced the grati- 


still residing on the reservations set apart for them when New 
York acquired their lands by purchase in 1785-8. These 
reservations cannot be sold and only partially leased. 

The morning dawned with indications of atmospheric 
iY change. 
west as I stepped out of my room ond surveyed the horizon, 
but not a breath of wind was stirring, and after breakfast 


we proceeded leisurely to the boathouse to get everything 


ready in time for the steamer, which was to give us a tow 
up the lake, if necessary. 

At half-past eight, when I shipped the sculling oar and 
with a slow, steady motion sent the boat up stream to the 


marshes, where we ‘“‘dropped a line” in hopes of getting a 
bite before nine o’elock, the hour aa which the little steamer 


would ‘‘catch our slack.” 


Just as the steamer poked her inquisitive bows around the 


island above us, the bunting at our masthead shook itself in 
the rising mist and waved itself suddenly out. <A puff from 
the southward swept over the rustiing sedge and brought with 
it a ripple and sparkle from the lake which filled our grate- 
ful hearts with exultation. Before the lines were stowed 
and trolling-spoons made fast to larger and longer lines, the 
breeze freshened so that we made sail at once and slipped 
away with alacrity. Once in the open lake a magnificent 
panorama spread itself before us. 
tance waved the tall green foliage of Frenchman’s Island, still 


untouched by any visible tint of autumn, but nodding to us 


and flashing in the oblique rays of the sun as the waves 
tossed their white foam as far as the eye could discern their 
motion. To the northward a column of dense blue smoke 
streamed upward, and, bending sharply before the wind, 
spread itself over the low, leatiess woods in that quarter until 
it blended with the sky and clouds indistinguishably. So 
busy was I observing all this that a fish took my hook with- 
out my knowledge, and before the eighty feet of line could 
be overhauled he was dead. It was a small pike, but the 
first fish for all that. 

In a few minutes I had another, a large fine fellow this 
time, and he objected to the proceeding with such effect that 
we were compelled to heave to aud drift back until I could 
bring him alongside. Lifting him in and dislodging the 
hook, which he had greedily swallowed, I felt a touch of his 
sharp teeth which drew blood on one of my knuckles. 
“First blood for you,” said John, ‘‘but the first pickerel for 
me;” and stopping the slow, steady, alternate hauling and 
slacking of his line he began to lay it on the deck just aft of 
the mast in long, irregular coils which gleamed as they 
whipped clear of the water and shed the silygr drops also. 
“That is not tautog though,” he added as then leaped out 
of water ten feet from the boat and dove viciously. I 
suggested that we had been sailing too fast for them, but he 
preferred the exhilarating motion to the short tacks neces- 
sary for the larger game, and it was finally agreed that we 
would bear away toward Constantia, rounding the islands in 
time to make the South Bay House for dinner. 

This new course gave us the wind abaft the quarter and 
the little boat cut the seething waves like a knife under jib 
and mainsail for a long straight mile. We did not time her 
and can only guess at the number of minutes required for 
the run. It was not many, however, as we caught only one 
fish, John’s first pike, and had on new bait before I put the 
boat about and stood over toward the cat-tails north of 
Frenchman’s Isiand. I was doubtful about there being 
water enough there, but John said it could not be less 
than three feet deep, so we stood on, and as we neared 
the long white beach several ladies and gentlemen walked 
briskly to the bluff from the hotel on the island, evi- 
dently expecting to see us ground in the channel, but the 
wind showed me where to steer by reason of being light, the 
island being to windward and only the deepest water rolled. 
We went through with a rush, and standing along the 
western shore, tilled away for the bay, about two miles 
distant, which we made quickly, each taking a good-sized 
fish while yet some way out. We found other guests there, 
ten or twelve of them, sportsmen like ourselves, evidently 
from Syracuse and bent upon having a good time without 
i getting intoxicated. 

To fish for tautog successfully is not a difficult art. It is 
practiced in two ways, from an anchoiage with hook and 
line on rods, or with long trolls, keeping the boat in motion 
most of the time, but stopping at short intervals to allow the 
hook to fall upon the bottom. This last was our plan, and 
to keep the boat in easy motion, heaving to on one tack and 
then on the other, necessitated the keeping of one hand upon 
the tiller all the while, with an eye to windward for the pur- 
pose of avoiding other boats. There were quite a number in 
our vicivity fishing like ourselves. The exception was a 
steam launch owned by the game constable, who saluted us 
as he passed. He was going swiftly through the water, ap- 

‘ parently in pursuit of larger fish. Laser in the day he passed 
within a quarter of a mile of us, having no less than eight or 
en seines bunched up on the top of his awning. There are 
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* Tautoga ~— is a salt-water fish. Weare at a loss to know what 
fish they miscall ‘‘tautog”’ in Brewerton. 






















BOUT the middle of September, 1884, I found myself 
Y., on my way home from two 
4 weeks’ voyaging on Lake Ontario, having passed several 
ays among the Thousand Islands, where the 
crowds became larger and more dense, owing to the intensely 
hot weather—for autumn drew near only in the almanac— 


Brewerton nestles at the foot of Oneida Lake, a sheet of 
water covering an area of one hundred square miles, lying in 
Onondaga county mainly, and possessed of an enviable repu- 
tation for game fish, especially Tautoga nigra,* pike, pickerel 
and black bass. The lake is thirty miles long, about seven 
miles wide, and 369 feet above tide water. It derives its 
name from a confederation of Indians the etymology of 
whose title is ‘‘Tribe of the Granite Rock,” and whose token 
was a stone set in a forked stick. Their origin is traced to 
the Mohawks, but they early became a portion of the Iri- 
quois branch of the Six Nations. Their home was the fer- 
tile and extensive strip of country lying between Deep Spring, 
not far from ‘Salt Pint’—now known as Syracuse, twelve 
miles distant—and Utica. The lake was, of course, included 
in their possession, and from time immemorial has been 
haunted by that remnant of the tribe which remained in New 


Throughout the Revolution they continued faithful to the 


destroyed their homes and church and exiled them for a 
time. A treaty made at Fort Stanwix in October, 1784, con- 


tude and patriotism which animated them by espousing the 
cause of the States. There are, I believe, upward of 200 


A few clouds hung motionless in the far soutb- 


Away in the misty dis- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Although the wind was too high for a 


gan to make sail for a run up the lake toward Oneida, 


shores and magnificent timber. 


limitless as air, that set a sadden 


of philosophy.* . 


We hove to and set our canvas, but no sooner done than 
my line straightened out astonishingly, and seizing it I could 
feel the peculiar quiver which accompanies the hooking of 
large bass. Keeping the boat in the wind, I played the fish 


tillhe gave up. He was a fine fellow, three pounds at least, 
and was the only bass we captured that day. 

John captured his fifth tautog a few minutes later, and 
remarking that we had fish enough for all of his neighbors, 


he coiled his line, changed the water in our bait pail to rinse 
it, allowing the little bait remaining to go adrift, and then 
settled himself to enjoy the long sail we had promised our- 


selvés. 


The rowboats were coming and going in the bay with their 


long trolling lines stretching far behind them. We were 
just rounding the point when a rowboat with two men on 
board drew near us, and suddenly the fellow in the stern 
sheets jumped to his feet and sang out, ‘‘I’ve got him now!” 
He was so much under the influence of ‘‘fever” that he did 
not play his catch at all, but hauled in, hand over hand, so 
rapidly that the line went scooting off one way then the 
other, and once I thought I caught a glimpse of a large black 
fin, while John coolly remarked: ‘‘It’s an old blackfish, I 
guess.” Knowing that to be another name for tautog and 
being aware that they sometimes attain the size of a small 
whale, to which species one class of them belong, I ranged 
alongside in order to get a good view of the fish. John asked 
the fellow if he had a landing net, but the latter was too far 
gone to hear and we could only enjoy the fun by keeping 
still and watching the line as it zipped about, while the 
boat careened and dove until everything in her threatened 
to go overboard in spite of the rower, who feathered and 
shifted his weight with admirable dexterity. All at once 
with the rapidity of lightning, the straining line showed more 
and more of its rigid length and John called: ‘Look out, 
now, he’s going to give you the dirty shake!” In asecond 
the breach occurred. The water recoiled, flashed and broke 
as something black leaped two or three feet into the air and 
fell flat upon the surface, while the man at the opposite end 
of the line tumbled backward into the bottom of his boat, 
showing his boots above the gunwale an instant with a groan. 
‘He is hurt!” said I. John laid his hand cautiously on the 
mast and deliberately getting on his feet, looked at the float- 
ing object with a curious grin. In a moment we ran near 


enough to see that it was a strip of board, and the hook, as 
it dropped, had caught in a small knot-hole so near the mid- 
dle that an eager pull to fasten the hook had done it and set 


the thing on edge defiantly. 
The tears rolled down Johu’s cheeks as I trimmed down, 


and several minutes passed before either of us could articu- 


late a word. John got his breath first and whispered ‘‘tau- 
tog.” Ego. 
* Kirchner’s “Extatic Journey to Heaven.”’ There are many poeti- 


cal fanciesin this work. The planet Venus is described as an island 
of transcendent beauty, peopled with angels. 


THE TIM POND COUNTRY. 


ie was my eighth annual trip to Tim Pond, Maine. I 
. left Boston the 5th of August. The Farmington & 


Megantic Railroad has given a new impetus to King- 
field. Smith has very much enlarged and improved 
his house. We found the trouting at Tim Pond just about 


as it was in 1878, better than in 1881. The very large 


number of sportsmen that visit this most famous pond do 
not deplete the fish as did the natives when they were ac- 
customed to take them by the basketful from their spawning 
beds before the protection by law. Never did I see finer fly- 
fishing in August than I enjoyed here last month We went 
from Tim Pond to the Seven Ponds on horseback. The fly- 
fishing on L Pond was fairly good. On Big Island Pond 
trout did not rise well to the fly, but could be caught of large 
size in its deep water with bait. At Rock and No’west 
ponds fly-fishing was excellent for the season. These ponds 
have not deep water. Taken the season round Tim Pond is 
the ‘‘daisy” of all in this region—or the region of the Range- 
leys which have been damaged for years to come by high 
dams and broken ones—though this may protect the trout 
for future generations. 

Detectives under Com. Stilwe]l have been at work about 
the Rangeley and Seven Pond waters to mete out justice to 
the law-breakers. You may have heard that a man by the 
name of Soule, after his pocket had become minus forty 
dollars for shooting a deer, used his shotgun as the detectives 
appeared in his vicinity a second time. Recently another 
of the tribe of Soule, doing his nefarious work of poaching 
on the shores of Big Island Pond, I am informed has enriched 
the State Treasury. These ‘‘guides” or keepers of outpost 
cabins in lone shadowy places are learning to have fear and 
respect for the majesty of the game laws. May their vile 
work and the big slaughters end soon. 

Aug. 22 we returned to Mount Vernon to spend a week 
with the black bass. I had grand outdoor sport, but the 
weather and the moon were against me. 1 landed a mod- 
erate number of fair size, but my hopes were not fully real- 
ized. The great chain of ponds through Monmouth, Win- 
throp, Maranacook, Readfield, Mount Vernon and Belgrade 
are well stocked with this gamy fish, and in these clear 
waters their meat is most excellent for the epicure. I spent 


hordes of pot-fishermen infesting this beautiful sheet of 
water who repeatedly take the risk of losing their nets for 
the gain realized by their unlawful capture of fish. It is not 
unusual for the constable to be in serious danger, and many 
narrow escapes are rehearsed by the local boatman, who 
ustly regard the game constable as one of their best friends. 
he nets are too expensive to be lost without « struggle, they 
often cost $100, and the venture is considerable to the aver- 
age man. Were it not for these scamps two hours’ fishing 
would give a sportsman all he could — home any day. 

rst-class catch we 
took a handsome string, and finally tiring of the sport, be- 


There is another island almost due south of Frenchman’s, 
quite near the latter, somewhat smaller but possessing finer 
People are forbidden to 
go ashore there, and the almost primitive beauty of its con- 
tour is so effectually transfixed in my memory that I look back 
longingly to it even yet. If Cowper had been exiled to this 
island he would never have sung as he did of solitude; and 
even Byron might there have realized his dream of the ideal, 
the graceful curve ‘‘of stirring branches,” the ‘‘popular soli- 
tude of bees and birds,” the free spaces reaching skyward, 
spirit communing with 
the stars. These are a sportsman’s fancies, and they lead us 
cut ot finite soundings in a moment. Like Theodidactus, in 
his asbestos boat, we can cruise on the sun with heiiacal 
freedom, or swim the ether without any regard for the rules 
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is gee fishing for white perch in this chain of ponds. 
uri 


ments and practice in the art. The result is, in all m 
water bait trouting and all my black bass fighting I di 


the loss of fifty hooks, but I care much for the loss of the 
“big fish.” Itook Dobson with me, but I am not sure the bass 
had ever been introduced to one before. I am sure the 
native sportsmen had never seen one till those I took. Give 
us more light about these fish that are locked up in ice four, 
five or six months a year. Much has been written of black 


light about their ways in the colder climate. 
Aug. 31 I unstrung my rods, cleaned and dried my tackle 


to business, a happier, heartier, healthierman. J. W. 


THE ICHTHYOPHAGOUS DINNER. 
BOUT seventy staid and solid-looking. gentlemen sat 


ning of Wednesday, Oct. 21. To a stranger’s eye there was 


idea of its contents. The President, Mr. John Foord, with 
his gavel of walrus bone, sat at the head of the table, while 


cis Endicott, Fred Mather, C. R. Miller and James De Mott, 
were scattered about. Among the guests we noticed Judge 
Reeder, of Harrisburg, Pa.; J. 8. Van Cleef, Cornelius Van 
Brunt, Adolph L. Sanger, President of the Board of Alder- 
men; Dr. E. C. Spitzka, A. De Cordova, Nathaniel Hunt- 
ing, proprietor of the Murray Hill Hotel; Gordon L. Ford, 
Gilbert E. Jones, Henry L. Dyer, Amos Robbins, R. B. 
Roosevelt, Howard Carroll, F. B. Thurber, A. E. Whyland, 


Louis Liebman, Jules Turcas, G. Wetherbee, proprietor of 


the Windsor Hotel, and B. F. Nichols. 

The tables were Cecorated with pyramids of horsefoot 
crabs, lobsters and crayfish, twined with smilax. The fol- 
lowing is the menu: 7 

Blue Points. 


Extract of Razor Clams. 
Bisque of Starfish. 
Royal Sherry. 


Radishes. Celery. Olives. 
Squid, fried Chonereseamen). 
Winkles, Burgundy fashion. 
Sea Spider Crab 4 l’infernal. 
Crayfish du Potomac. 


Vin de Graves. 


Liebfrauenmilch. 
Cucumbers. Hollandaise Potatoes. 
Skate, Cream Sauce (Acandopterygien). 
Crevalle a la Marseillaise. 
Sea Robins, Baked i l’ Amphitrite. 
Salmon (Royal Fish), Parisian Style. 
Buisson of Lobster, Tartare Sauce. 
Pontet Canet. 
Filet of Beef. 
Mushrooms and Tomatoes Farcies. French Peas. 
Stewed Terrapin, Buckingham Style. 
Ichthyophagous Punch. 
Broiled Teal Duck. 
Lobster Salad. Crab Salad. Lettuce Salad. 
G. H. Mumm’s Cordon Rouge. 
Neapolitan Ice Cream. it Jelly. Assor ted Cakes. 
Fancy Pyramide. Fruit. Cheese. 
Café. Liqueurs. 

The novelties were the starfish, winkles, sea-spiders, and 
crevalles. The Jatter is an ordinary looking fish and at- 
tracted no attention. The spider crabs were devilled and 
served in the back shell and were quite good, although their 
repulsive appearance when alive will long forbid their com- 
ing into common use. The winkles were, as they always 
are, tough and unpalatable and were, if not the piéce de résist- 
ance, the joke of the evening. The bisque of starfish was 
quite good, and if this enemy of the oyster can be made 
popular as food it will be a good thing for the oystermen. 

Letters of regret were read from a Ward Beecher, 
Charles A. Dana, Amos Cummings, Dr. W. A. Hammond 
and M. P. Handy. In evident agony the president an- 
nounced that as a gastronomic delicacy the winkle was a 
failure, and called on Mr. Roosevelt to explain how he came 
to recommend it to the club. The latter gentleman, fully 
conscious of his guilt, wandered off into a description of the 
beautiful manner in which the winkle lays its eggs, and en- 
hanced on the merit of the winkle for fish bait because it 
was too tough to be nibbled off, and acknowledged that he 
had tried to eat it in former years but had skipped it to- 
night, and tried to throw the responsibility of the winkle on 
Mr. Blackford. Howard Carroll, Judge er and others 
argued about the relations of the winkle to nightmare, and 
Amos Robbins and Fred Mather opened bags of ‘‘chestnuts” 
and put the party to sleep before Dr. Spitzka could speak on 
the forms of insanity caused by eating the roystering winkle. 


THE Rop AND REEL AssocraTIon.—At a meeting held 
by the National Rod and Reel Association after the tourna- 
ment the following officers were elected for 1886: President, 
Hon. Henry P. McGown; Secretary, Mr. Fred Mather, Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y.; Treasurer, Mr. James L.. Vallotton. 
Before the election Mr. Mather positively declined to accept 
the secretaryship longer, on account of the press of work; 
but the members refused to listen to him, and it is very 
doubtful if it will be possible for him to serve. The meeting 
adjourned subject to the call of the President. 


Two Bass at Once.—Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 19.—In 

our issue of Oct. 15 I see your notice of Mr. Leopold’s and 
Mr. Frank Sherman’s double catches. July 12, at Detroit 
Lake, Minnesota, on a light bass rod and an 0206 Abbey & 
Imbrie reel, I took two small-mouth black bass, one on @ 
minnow and one on a crawfish. Length of each 17} inches, 
and weight twelve hours after taken from the water, 3 
pounds each.—F. M. O. 


THREE To Eacu Rov.—‘‘M. W.” asks if the location of 
the ‘‘Parmachenee Belle” had anything to do with the trout 
showing a preference. I found this fly the most taking in 
June below the Upper Dam’ no matter where it was placed 
on the cast, above or below. Had Messrs. Allen and Max- 
son used four of the above flies they might have heaten the 
record.—WILD, 





my time on Long Pond. Mr. Stilwell thinks Cabbosecon 
was stocked first and has some monster black bass. There 


ng the past year your correspondents have taught 
much about snelling hooks, and I have — time fo taped. 
t deep 
id not 
lose a hook from fault of “‘tying.” I do not care a fig for 


bass in the Middle and Southern States. We need more 


and put it in the attic till another year. Sept. 1 I returned 
=. 


down to dinner at the Buckingham Hotel on the eve- 


no indication that in the long array of claw-hammer coats 
and expansive shirt-fronts of the well-groomed diners that 
any among them had spent the day in the rain and slush at 
the fly-casting tournament, and only a few hours before had 
been drenched to the skin. They had met to again sample 
the uneatable, and in many cases unspeakable, monsters of 
the deeps and shallows, and while on their invitations they 
made a jest of indigestion, it was evident that all hastily read 
the bili of fare with anxicty; for up to the moment of taking 
their allotted seats no one but the committee had the slightest 


the committee, consisting of Messrs. E. G. Blackford, Fran- 
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imported a pair of black and tan collies, Lord Lorne and Nancy. 
Nancy unfortunately died about a month ago. These aa 
were bred together again and again, and every pup was blac 
andtan. The last litter was 6 males and 4 females, all black 
and tan. These 4 females were named Lui, Spunk, Gipsey 
and Lady Lola (A.K.R. 2714). Spunk he kept himself and 
bred to rd Lorne, her father. She threw 10—6 males and 
4 females—all black and tan. Lui was bred to his Gaffa III., 
result, 10—8 males and 2 females, all black and tan; Gipsey to 
a dog owned by purchaser, result, 9 black and tans, 7 males, 2 
females; Lady Lola I bought and bred to Los (Tam O’Shanter 
stock) result, 8, 7 males, 1 female, 7 black and tan, 1 black and 
tan with white ring around neck. To recapitulate on the last 
breeding, Nancy to Lord Lorne, 10 black and tan, 4 bitches; 
the 4 bitches to black and tan dogs, threw 37 pups, 36 black 
and tan, and of the 37, 28 were males. 

This then is what I mean by intelligent breeding. When I 
bought Lady Lola I saw her three sisters. I arranged to get 
their records when bred. I have just received it. Therefore 
1 attribute the white-ringed pup in my litter to the sire, and 
therefore Los is for sale or to give away if need be. ¢ 
Because I will not use him again with Lady Lola, nor would I 
with my sable bitches, therefore he is of no use to me. Now 
I want toreplace him. If there were some champion black 
and tans in the stud | could easily send my bitch to be served 
and afterward use her get with her, but as the black and tan 
is run down in this country I can only experiment. 

And so I claim that the division into a separate class would 
do much to improve the black and tan, and the others too, as 
it would help to make breeding true to color all round more 

ossible. I Same some other breeders will express themselves 
pn this matter, so that I may not be entirely alone. 
B. A. R. OTTOLENGUI. 

BRoogkLyn, N. Y. 


FRAUDULENT PEDIGREES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having read in FoREST AND STREAM of Oct. } Mr. Dilley’s 
article on the pedigree of the pointer bitch Fancy, and his 
remarks regarding my action in the matter, I will say that 
Fancy was shipped to me the fore part of of last, repre- 
sented as by Croxteth, ex Royal Fan. I was well acquainted 
with Croxteth, but knew nothing of Royal Fan; so wrote to 
Mr. Godeffroy asking him for pedigree. On receipt of his 
reply referring me to Mr. W. A. Coster and Mr. Dilley 1 wrote 
to both of these gentlemen; and now, in order to show those 
interested how near Mr. Dilley came tothe truth when he 
stated that he replied to my letter, informing me of the bitch’s 
false pedigree, I ask you to publish his reply, also Mr. God- 
effroy’s, and the reply to my letter written to Mr. Coster, 
which constitutes the entire correspondence. 

Mr. Dilley pronounces my understanding badly off and my 
memory treacherous. I think if you read these letters care- 
fully you will agree with me that my understanding was good 
and my memory far ahead of Mr. Dilley’s, After hearing that 
Mr. Dilley had written the purchaser of the bitch thet I had 
sold her knowing her pedigree to be false—as he had replied 
to my inquiry telling me so—I wrote to Mr. Dilley, telling him 
the contents of his reply to my inquity and asking him in a 
very friendly way to apologize for his statement. And now 
see, rather than be fair*and honest in the matter, he answers 
me with this postal card; and I again ask those interested if 
it seems at all reasonable that after Mr. Dilley had replied to 
my inquiry on the 27th about the bitch, asking me to forward 
full particulars, etc., that he should without waiting for my 
reply sit down again the very next day—the 28th—and write 
me again, and this time tell me that the bitch’s pedigree was 
false? Fancy’s pedigree may be false, but when Mr. Dilley 
states that he wrote meinforming me of it, lcan only say that 
I did not receive the letter. C. E. LEwIs. 

CoLiLIncwoop, Ont.. Oct. 9. 

[So far as we can judge from reading the letters referred to 
by Mr. Lewis, the only mistake in the whole business arose 
from a misunderstanding as to the identity of the bitch Fancy. 
Mr. Lewis took it for granted that she was by Croxteth and 
out of Royal Fan and wrote to Messrs. Dilley, Godeffroy and 
Coster for the pedigree of her dam with no explanation as to 
the claim that Fancy was so bred. All of the gentlemen appear 
to have written Mr. Lewis without any reference to this claim. 
Mr. Dilley says that he wrote to Mr. Lewis the next day and 
told him that Fancy was not bred as was claimed, unless she 
was Cora C. Mr. Lewis says he did not receive this postal; this 

pears to be all of the misunderstanding between these gen- 
tlemen. Had Mr. Lewis exercised the ordinary care common 
in all business transactions, he would not have been deceived 
in the purchase of Fancy. There is no excuse for Mr. Milier 
in selling Fancy with a pedigree that has been plainly proven 
to be false. Moral—Buy a dog as you would a house and lot 
and save the columns of the FOREST AND STREAM the unpleas- 
ant duty of exposing fraudulent dog sales. ] 


BEAGLE RECORDS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
As a matter of importance to owners and breeders of 
beagles, also to the members of our Beagle Club, I wish to ask 
for their opinions, through your paper, in regard to the keep- 
ing of a perfect record of their hounds both as regards pedi 
gree and winnings at bench shows, as it is the only way in 
which the breed can be kept pure and purchasers protected 
from dog dealers,jwho only love any breed for the clear muney 
they can make out of them. I think too much care cannot be 
taken by owners in entering their beagles properly at all our 
shows, as a mistake in doing so may beccme a serious matter 
should dogs so entered win a prize, as it then becomes a matter 
of public record. I am of the opinion that winnings and the 
show at which they were awarded should be entered in the 
catalogue of all shows at which a beagle is exhibited for com- 
petition, as then it cannot become a matter of doubt whether 
the dog did or not win, as the following case will show: Mr. 
Dan O'Shea entered at Philadelphia, in September, 1885, a 
beagle called Kino, white, black and tan, age two years, im- 
ported. Now, in the first place, the dog was much older, and 
in the second, he never was imported. I ask Mr. O’Shea for 
the proofs, for I learn from good authority the dog was pur- 
chased in Michigan. Again, in October, 1885, Mr. O’Shea en- 
tered a beagle dog, Rattler, in the champion class at Philadel- 
phia and stated that he was the winner of twenty first and 
second prizes. Now, as he owned several Rattlers, I want to 
know where this dog won all his prizes. He also entered a 
bitch called Mischief, age two years, at the same show and 
states that she is the winner of first and second prizes, I ask 
where, as he owns three by that name, and it is not the one 
entered at Philadelphia in May, 1885, which took first, as the 
sire and dam are both different, also their ages. Now, I claim 
if beagle owners, breeders and exhibitors are working to make 
the beagle a success, they cannot be (in connection with a per- 
fect record) too careful about having one name for almost all 
their dogs. If an owner must do so, let him add Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4,5 and so onto their names. But don’t put No. 2 up in the 
class if No. 1 dies. The proper way is to have No. 2 remain so, 
as that will not confuse those who own stock out of or by such 
a number. I am not making this a personal matter, only I 
— an interest in having gle matters straight, if pos- 
sible. 
I must not let this opportunity pass without thanking you 
in for the interest you have at all times taken in the beagle 
and the club. Itis largely through _ help we are advanc- 
ing the breed. I am much pleased with your report on the 
beagles and the judging at the show held at Philadelphia this 
month. It is complete and full, good and correct. Let the 
good work continue, A MEMBER OF THE BEAGLE CLUB, 
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and liver 


Don BURGLAR 


NATALIE (Jose 
white and tan 
Donna J.). 

Suct M. (R. M. Snyder, Kansas aT Mo.), liver and white 
pointer dog, 12mos. (Meteor—Maggie V.). 

MALITE (J. W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo.), liver and white 
pointer bitch, 17mos. (Meteor—Dell). 

METEORITE (J. W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo.), liver and white 
pointer bitch, 18mos. (Meteor—Vanity), 


THE ROBINS ISLAND FIELD TRIALS. 


'HE fourth annual field trials of the Robins Island Club, to 

be run on Robins Island, Nov. 4, promise to be the most 
interesting yet held. “So far as I can learn the dogs entered 
in their work, and the winner will have no easy 
task. B are very plenty and well grown, and the grounds 
one could wish. The gentlemen selected as 
jpdges are Col. L. C. Bruce, C. T. Lewis, Esq. and Dr. 8. W. 
ridges. The stakes are open to members only. Following 
is a list of the entries: 


ALL-AGED STAKE, 


BERKLEY (N. D. Putnam), red Irish setter (Chief—Gussie). 

BEssiE (W. H. Force), liver and white pointer bitch (Sensa- 
tion—Minecla). 

Rusy (A. D. Polhemus), liver and white pointer bitch. 


DaReE (H. D. Polhemus), red Irish setter. 


Don (W. B. Dickerman), liver and white pointer dog. 

Moke (W. B. Dickerman), black, white and tan English set- 
ter dog (champion St. Elmo—Prairie Rose). 
— (8S. B. Duryea), Gordon setter dog (Gypsum— 

rag). 


FRreEp (A. T. Plummer), Gordon setter dog. 


Doctor (W. H. Force), black English setter dog (Sid—Fan). 

St. Ives (L. Waterbury), liver and white English setter dog 
(champion St. Elmo—Maida). 

Force (L. Waterbury), lemon and white pointer dog (Van- 


devort’s Don—Force’s —. 


PripE (Chauncey Marshall 


St. ELmo 


Canto (L. 
GIpsEY QUEEN (L. H. Bullard), b 


bitch. 
Max (L. H. Bullard), breed and pedigree not given. 

Beau SuFFo.ik (A. S. Swan), liver an@é white pointer dog 
(Tam O’Shanter—F annie). 
Count Jack (Jas. N. Jarvie), black and tan setter dog 
(Chancellor—Fan). 
BLADE 0’ Grass (L. H. Bullard), orange and white English 
setter dog (St. Elmo IV.—Countess Louise). 
PrincE Hat (John B. McCue), orange and white English 
setter dog (Champion St. Elmo—Maida). 
Dan T. (Dr. 8. Fleet Speir), black, white and tan English 
setter dog (Jesse Gladstone—Chatelaine). 


BRACE STAKE. 


BLADE O’ Grass and Max, L. H. Bullard. 
PRIDE and BERKLEY. Chauncey Marshall. 
Don and Mokg, W. B. Dickerman. 

FRED and Romeo, A. T. Plummer. 

Sr. lves and Doctor, L. Waterbury. 
Force and BrEssiz, Wm. H. Force. 


Count JACK and PRINCE HAL, Jas. N. Jarvie. 


DavVE and Ruy, H. D. Polhemus. 
FakrrIE and Sr. Emo VI, Dr. S. Fleet Speir. 
St. Emo V. and Dan T., Dr. S. Fleet Speir. 


DERBY. 


GipsEY QUEEN (L. H. Bullard), blue belton English setter 


bitch. 
Count Parapox (Geo. R. Sheldon), English setter dog. 
s Force (L. Waterbury), lemon and white pointer dog (Don— 
essie). 
St. Emo VI. (Dr. S. Fleet Speir), black, white and tan Eng- 
lish setter dog (St. Elmo IV.—Lucy). R 


THE WESTERN FIELD TRIALS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Isend you the list of entries for both stakes to the trials of 
the Western Field Trials Association. to be held at Abilene, 
Kansas, the week beginning Monday, Nov. 9. The number of 
entries exceeds our expectations, and as the birds are plentiful, 
hotel and livery accommodations ample, we are looking for- 
ward toa very successful and pleasant meeting. The first 
annual meeting of the association will be held the evening of 
the first day of the trials. 


ALL-AGED STAKE. 


BripGeport (E. E. Pray, Denver, Col.), blaek, white and 
tan English setter dog, 3yrs. cows Monarch-—Vannette). 
<an.), red Irish setter dog, 5yrs. 
(Irish Ranger—Lady Trumbuil). 
Patsy (R. C. Van Horn, Kansas City, Mo.), red Irish setter 
dog, 28yrs. (Lord Dufferin—Queen Bess). 
Cato (R. C. Van Horn, Kansas City, Mo.), red Irish setter 
dog, 184yrs. (Keno—Maude). 
KicHMOND (John E. Gill, Franklin, Pa.), lemon”and white 
pointer dog, 26mos. (Vandervort’s Don—Beulah). 
AMERICAN Dan (T. W. House, Houston, Tex.), black, white 
and tan English setter dog, 5yrs. (Lincoln—Daisy Dean). 
TRINKET’S BanG (Wm. Titterington, Wyanet, Ill.), white 
inter dog, 32mos. (Croxteth—Trinket). 
QUEEN Bess (B. F. Price, Memphis, Tenn.). blac’ 
tan English setter bitch, 2yrs. 
PRAIRIE STORM (W. W. Judy, St. Louis, Mo.), English set- 
ter dog, 6yrs. (Charm—Prairie Belle). 
Dash DALE (W. B. Lee, Kansas City, Mo.), black and white 
English setter dog, 6yrs. (Dash B.—Daisy Dale). 
om (J. W. Blythe, Burlington, Ia.), pointer dog (Meteor— 
Accident). 
Vanity (J. W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo.), liver and white 
pointer bitch, 5yrs. (Bang—Pride). 
Count RAPIER (W. B. Gates, senate Tenn.), black and 
white English setter dog, 4yrs. (Drui —Mi 
Linuian (P. H and D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn.), black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, 26mos. (Gladstone—Sue). 


Jor (H. P. Dillon, Topeka, 


DERBY. 


Foss (E. E. Pray, Denver, Col.), white and orange English 
setter bitch, 10mos. (Prince—Alice Dale). 
QUEENIE (E. E. Pray, Denver, Col.), white and orange Eng- 
lish setter bitch, 10mos. (Waters’s Grouse—Daisy Dale). 
Waite CLoup (Alonzo Campbell, Clay Center, Kan.), white, 
_— and tan English setter dog, 15mos. (Druid—Princess 
Taco). 
Rop (David Castleman, St. Louis, Mo.), white and liver 
ticked pointer dog, 18mos. (Meteor—Dell). 
Krupp (G. C. Castleman, St. Louis, Mo.), white and liver 
ticked pointer dog. 18mos. (Meteor—Dell). 
. (George H. Laughton, Chicago, IIl.), black, 
= and tan English setter dog, 10mos. (Burglar—Queen 
ido). 
Buitz BurGLAR, D. (George H. lorem. Chicago, M1), 
black, white and tan English setter 
Queen Dido). 
DrakE M. (A. A. Whipple, Kansas City, Mo.), liver and 
white pointer dog, 12mos. (Meteor—Maggie V.) 
Bane B. (A. A. Whipple, Kansas City, Mo. 
ticked pointer dog, 14mos. (Beaufort: rtrude). 
Bee B. (A. A. Whipple, Kansas City, Mo.), liver and white 
ticked pointer bitch, 14mos. (Beaufort—G 
Bow B. (A. A. Whipple, Kansas Cit 
pointer dog, 14mos. ( eaufort—Gertrude). 
= Hayward, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo.), black, 
nglish setter bitch, 15mos. (Gladstone— 





















orange and white English setter. 
Sr. Exmo V. (Dr. S. Fleet Speir), black, white and tan Eng- 
lish setter dog (St. Elmo IV.—Countess Louise). 
V1. (Dr. 8. Fleet — ), black, white and tan Eng- 

lish setter dog (St. Elmo IV.—Lucy) 


Bullard) breed and pedigree not given. 
ue belton English setter 








. (Gladstone—Donna 


agnolia). 


og, 10mos. (Burglar— 


>, liver and white 


ertrude). 
y, Mo.), lemon and white 


Don (W. H. Blodgett, St. Louis, Mo.), liver and white poin 
fon WB. Gates Mes is, Tenn.), blac as 
ORTIER “BR emphis, Tenn.), k, white an 

tan English setter dog, 16mos. aul Gladstone—Bo-Peep). c 

Bos Bowes (W. B. Gates, es Tenn.), black, white 

and tan Ny setter dog, 16mos. (Paul Gladstone—Bo-Peep), 

Dick (D. Underwood, City, Mo.), liver and white 

pointer og. 18mos. (Meteor— ; 

* Tom (J. W. Blythe, Burlington, Ia.), ater d (Meteor— 

Accident). me RIPPLE, Secretary. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct, 23. 








PHILADELPHIA KENNEL CLUB FIELD TRIALS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The second annual field trials of the Philadelphia Kennel 
Club will be held at Rio Grande, N. J., Nov. 17, 18, and 19, 
and will comprise: The All-Aged Stake, open to all setters 
and pointers owned by members of the P. K.C. The Derby, 
open to allsetter and pointer puppies, whelped on or after 

an. 1, 1884, owned by members of the P. K.C. There will 
be two prizes in each stake, and the committee will add a 
third prize if number of entries warrant it. Entries will close 
Nov. I and should be made with Secretary of F. T. Com- 
mittee. Entrance fee $5 each. Members desiring to visit the 
trials will please communicate with the secretary, in order 
that accommodations may be secured. Trials will be run 
under the new rules of the Eastern Field Trials Club. Judge 
of the trials will be Mr. C. 8. Westcott, of Philadelphia. The 
following entries have already been made. A number more 
will be sent in before the closing date: 

ALL-AGED STAKE. 


Bruce (I. H. Roberts), red Irish setter dog (Elcho—Noreen). 
LEIGH DOANE (I. H. Roberts), red Lrish setter bitch (Elecho— 


). 

JESSIE (I. H. Roberts), red Irish setter bitch (Elcho—Noreen). 

— NELL (I. H. Roberts), red Irish setter bitch (Elcho— 
e). 

LEIGH DoANnE II. (W. H. Child), red Irish setter bitch (Chief 
—Leigh Doane). 

: bi sen (Chas. 'T. Thompson), red Irish setter bitch (Berk- 
ey—Nora). 

CASSINO GLADSTONE (E. Comfort), blue belton English setter 
bitch (Gladstone—Countess Druid). 

Lepa (B. Ridgeway), lemon and white English setter bitch 
(Prince—Dashing Belle). 

PRINCE CASTLE (B. Ridgeway), blue belton English setter 
dog (Prince—Dashing Belle). 

Grouse (Mr. Richardson), lemon and white English setter 
~~; (Grouse—Leda). 

r. L. Shuster, Jr., has entered three dogs, names not 
ascertained. 
DERBY. 

LEIGH DOANE II. (W. H. Child), red Irish setter bitch (Chief 
—Leigh Doane). 

—— (C. T. Thompson), red Irish setter bitch (Berkley 
—Nora). 

Rowpy (E. W. Clark, Jr.), black and white English setter 
dog (Dashing Monarch— ———). 

— other entries have been made, names not ascer- 
tained. 

From all reports there are plenty of birds on the grounds at 
Rio Grande, and as there is no shooting allowed on the 3,000 
acres which the owners have kindly offered to the club for 
their trials, it is expected that enough coveys will be found to 
finish the races within the time specified. B 

The nearest hotels to the shooting grounds are those across 
the sound on Holly Beach, Sea Island City, and at Cape May. 
The club house at Rio Grande being limited in its accom- 
modations to a few, members, handlers, judges and corres- 
pondents only can “camp” there. 

The affair will not be gilt-edged but lots of provender will 
be provided, and it is hoped that all may have good appetites 
to enjoy it, and that plenty of birds will be found. ARK. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 25. 


THE FUTURE OF DOG SHOWS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The abandonment of the Pittsburg and York, Pa., shows, 
in consequence of a lack of entries, the falling off both in num- 
bers and quality of the entries at Philadelphia, the failure 
of the Chicago show to pay their premiums, and the almost 
invariable pecuniary loss that dog shows have suffered this 
season; are all indications that demand serious attention. 

A Western editor has discovered tnat the falling off in entries 
at Pittsburg was due to the selection of Messrs. Mason and 
Watson as aun. 

In view of the violent personal animosity of the man in ques- 
tion to these gentlemen, this discovery simply raises a smile. 
Not to waste serious attention on it, it suffices to state that these 
gentlemen judged at New Haven, where they had 296 entries in 
their classes, 163 of which were from outside the State of 
Connecticut. This is 55 percent. At Philadelphia Mr. Morti- 
mer, whois entirely acceptable to the editor mentioned, had 110 
entries, only 39 of which were from outside of Pennsylvania. 
This is only 35 per cent. Comment is unneccessary, except to 
~ that it is the outside exhibitor that scrutinizes the list of 
judges, 

The significant fact for consideration is that dog shows, as 
a rule, have ceased to pay their way. Boston seems io have 
been the only one this season that made any money. Cincin- 
nati showed a balance of $70, but their facilities for reducing 
expenses, and increasing receipts from ‘‘miscellaneous sources” 
were unique, the attendance at the show was a failure. 

Now it cannot be expected that members of show clubs 
will go on paying money out of pocket for the pleasure of 
neglecting their private business and working like beavers 
for a fortnight or more. They don’t expect to make money 
out of shows, but they have a at to expect that their time 
and trouble is all they shall be called on to sacrifice. 

“Porcupine” has discovered that hereafter the local ex- 
hibitors must be relied on to furnish the bulk of the entries. 
I don’t see how this is to help the case if the present relation 
of revenue and expenditures is to be maintained. 

It has been the uniform result of the inquiries that I have 
made, that the attendance at shows has been disappointing. 
The problem is, how to increase attendance, or how to reduce 
expenses. The former seems an unsolvable conundrum, the 
latter may receive several answers—the premium list may 
be reduced in amount, etc. It has always seemed to me that 
exhibitors took a wrong view of the case, when they ay 
to make a profit by showing, even to get square is more than 
they have a right to expect. To nobody are dog shows an 
absolute necessity but to breeders and exhibitors. Without 
the opportunities thus afforded of seeing other dogs, commeens 
notes, etc., what a tremendous task it would be to breed do 
of type! So as the breeder and exhibitor is the one chiefly 
benefitted, on him should fall the burden of supporting the 
show. This may seem harsh doctrine, and it may be all 
wrong, but it is worth while taking it into consideration. Or 
is it possible that dog shows as such have lost their attractive- 
ness to the public? That skating rinks, base ball, etc., have 
displaced them in popular favor? ; 

There is no use in going on in the miserable mimicry of the 
wearied ostrich that has prevailed so long. Lauding shows 
like New Orleans, St. Louis, Milwaukee or Dayton, does not 
change facts, precious few are deceived, and they are soon 
undeceived. In this connection the comments of FOREST AND 
STREAM on the Philadelphia show are in good tone, notin 
plainly the shortcomings of the show, and also the hard wor 
of the managers to e it a success. 

With all respect to the memory of our late good friend 
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a we have is a legacy from him. 


matters, sm 


cure vils complained of. Now that we have no such 
= ein Bosoms have got in a fearfully rumpled 


iron, shirt 
sme Then itttmust be confessed that there was a strong 
of humbug in Charlie’s methods, puffing in the daily 
pa t as 8 yr ore -—-;” dogs entered as 
$500 appearing in the catalogues as valued at $5,000, 
valued at ded false glamor to shows, which soon wore off, 


dash 
rs some 


., all > 
ond left an aching void. 


I had a curious illustration of this. One of our officers was 
t at ‘‘Porcupine” for saying that there was a feel- 


very indignan' 


rar that tbe Philadelphia show would operate to the dis- 

“Why,” said I, ‘‘did he not say that the 
was not justified by the facts of the case?” ‘Well, he 
ot to haye said it,” was all the answer I could get. 
Since then. I have mentally cursed dog show managers as 
well as intending exhibitors. The way the latter can devil 
the committee about classifications to suit their dogs, beats 
all the efforts of a dozen sparrows after a robin. Monks 
wants the bullfoundland class divided between blue and green 
dogs, Tom Collins wants the rackabone class divided between 
hexagonal and octagonal dogs, and so on ad infinitum. What 
“true cockers” would demand as a just recognition of their 


advantage of ours. 


feeling 
ought ni 


merits, would beat a whole guessing school. W. WADE. 


Huron, Pa., Oct. 23, 1885, 


PRINCE CHARLES SPANIELS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


In reply to your statement regarding the black, white and 
tan toy spaniels, I will say that I have carefully looked over 
the works of Stonehenge, Vero Shaw and Idstone, and I can 
find no mention of the Prince Charles spaniel. In speaking of 
the King Charles of fifty years ago, Stonehenge says they 
were usually of a black, tan and whitecolor. Vero Shaw says 
the King Charles should be either black and tan or black, tan 
and white. Idstone, in speaking of the King Charles of 
thirty years ago, mentions a superb black, white and tan bitch. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I would like to ask you how and where 
the black, white and tan came by the name of Prince 


Charles spaniels. Dr. G. WALTON, 


Boston, Mass. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In last 


reply thereto. 


ith all due respect to FOREST AND STREAM as a reliable 
autherity on dog matters, I. and probably Mr. Walton and 
others, would be glad of a little more light on this subject. 
For myself 1 confess I doubt the correctness of your answer 
to Mr. Walton’s question. I may be wrong, and if so am 
willing to-learn, but so far I have never heard of Prince 
Charles spaniels and have never seen them mentioned in any 


kennel works as far as I can remember. HEMLOCK. 


MatraPan, Mass. 


[While of course we take great pleasure in giving informa- 
tion to our readers, we do not altogether like to be obliged 
to repeat the same thing over twice. Dr. Walton’s ex- 
perience in breeding spaniels may be great, but a little famili- 
arity with the literature of a breed is important if one is going 
to write about it for the printer. There is progress in dog 
matters as in other things, and it is not possible to learn every- 
thing about our pets from the pages of “Stonehenge,” Vero 
Shaw and “‘Idstone.” The name Prince Charles was given to 
the tri-color King Charles spaniels by the English Toy Span- 
iel Club and has been adopted by the principal shows through- 


out England.) 
BEAGLES AT PHILADELPHIA. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The article under the above heading which appeared in your 
last issue contains a few remarks concerning my dog Banner- 
man which are misleading and therefore demand this reply. 
I always claimed Bannerman to be under 12 inches in height, 
and do so yet, Mr. Schellhass to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. If properly measured Bannerman will always be found 
nearer 11 than 12 inches. I deny the assertion of Mr. Schell- 
hass, that all the parties who measured Bannermaa last spring 
made him over 12 inches. There was quite a diversity of 
opinions on that occasion. The measuring then was very im- 


properly done, viz., with sticks. 


At the late Philadelphia show Bannerman was again meas- 


ured at my request by the judge, Mr. Stovell, and he, as well 


as all present, pronounced him almost aninch short of 12 
inches. Among the gentlemen present were Messrs. Pottinger 


Dorsey, Dan O’Shea, W. H. Ashburner, W. L. Crittenden, L. 


D. Sloan and others, all of whom I think will willingly testify 


to my assertion. 


Now in regard to what Mr. Schellhass says concerning my 
entering Bannerman in a class over 12 inches, I will say that 
owing to the absence of a champion class for beagles under 12 
inches (and Bannerman having won. three firsts, therefore 
eligible to the champion class) I supposed that I had a perfect 


right to enter in the only champion class which was provided 


for beagles. I did not take into consideration the probability 
of my dog being ruled out for being under size. 1t was a great 
mistake on the part of the Philadelphia Kennel Club to insert 
the clause ‘‘over 12 inches” in connection with their champion 
class. Before dismissing this subject let me say that I did not 
enter Bannerman in a class over 12 inches, thinking that he 
belonged there, as Mr. Schellhass wishes to convey, but for the 


reasons given above. 


In conclusion I will say that I was one of those present 
when Mr. Schellhass’s dog Trailer was measured, and the fact 


that the dog was oversized was apparent to every one present. 


Mr. W. L. Crittenden, who led the dog into the ring, also ac- 
knowledged the fact. This I only mention in justice to the 


judge A. C. KRUEGER. 
WRIGHTSVILLE, Pa., Oct. 26, 1885. - 


THE ST. BERNARD BERYL.—In our comments on the 


St. Bernards at Philadelphia we stated that ‘‘Beryl was out of 


coat.” Her owner writes us that this was indeed the case, as 
she was dead. In examining the dogs we found a bitch in 
Bery1’s stall, and our notes read as follows: ‘‘Faulty in head, 
ears and tail, a bit light in bone, out of coat.” As Beryl was 
criticised in cur report of the New York show last year we 
made no comment except that she was out of coat. We did 
not find Bertha, No. 55, in her stall, and have no notes against 
her number and conclude that this bitch was in the wrong 
stall and had probably been removed from her puppies by her 
keeper. As both belong to the same kennel, this can easily be 
determined by the owner. We only wonder that many mis- 
takes of the kind did not occur, as many of the dogs were in 
wrong stalls. We found Dashing Monarch in the stall belong- 
ing to Rockingham, with a crowd around admiring the cele- 
brated champion. Had we not known the dogs our report 
might have been a little mixed. 


LADY MAUD.—Ellicott City, Md., Oct. 26.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Will you grant me space in your columns sim- 
ply to convey to Mr. John W. Munson a small piece of intelli- 
gence. The pointer bitch Lady Maud, very high com. and 
reserve at the late Philadelphia show and also noticed in your 
report of the same, is one of the “pair of weeds” that Mr. 
Munson pronounced last year as “the worst he ever saw.” 
She is also 414 years old’ I have no comments to make,— 

¥. 


T, B, Dorsey. 


Lincoln, I cannot but think that a good deal of the 
a a romomber 

da easy ways, postponing & greeable 

his jolly ian owe ruffled tempers, yet doing nothing 














































week’s issue I notice a letter from Dr. G. Walton, of 
Boston, asking what is a Prince Charles spaniel, and your 


one ever saw a dozen hounds sittin 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


DORSEY. 


ORSEY is the suggestive name of a California mail- 
carrier. Dorsey is probably the only postal employe 

in California who bas not trembled for fear of losing office on 
the ground of offensive partisanship. But Dorsey has not 
even voted. Heis a dog. His official wages are small, and 
through the proper authorities he has made application to 
fsteaks a 

week. He wants bis salary raised to seven steaks a week and 
mileage. His*constituents have signed a petition to that effect, 
and the dog looks anxiously forward to the day when Post- 


have them inc At present he gets two, 





as patiently as a society actress the day before her debut. 


seen of him in Calico that day. 


The next day he returned from Bismarck with an answer- 
ing’letter tied around his neck. He Lad been well treated at 
the mining camp, was fed well and petted on his return, and 
seemed very proud of his achievement. After this other let- 
ters were sent in the same way, and by-and-by the miners 
asked that all their mail be sent up by the dog route. There 
were more than he could carry, so a little mail bag with brass 
trimmings and the usual Government lock was purchased and 
fitted to Dorsey’s back. The bag is fastened by two straps, 
one around his chest and the other around his forelegs. When 
the bag was first strapped on his back a grand ceremony was 
held by the miners and the postmaster, and Dorsey was form- 
ally and officially installed as carrier witha salary of two 
beefsteaks a week and promise of increased pay if he behaved 
himself. Now residents of San Bernardino county have grown 
to look upon the dog as a regular institution quite in the ordi- 


nary run of affairs, 
Dorsey knows when the stage that brings the mail is due. 
and on those occasions he sticks closely to the post-office, 


When the letters and papers have been sorted out the post- 
master says, ‘‘Dorsey, the mail is ready,” and the dog stands 
soberly to have the bag strapped on. Then, with a sharp bark 


of farewell, he trots over the hills on a little trail he has worn 


himself. If he meets a stranger he makes a wide detour to 
avoid him, and when other dogs try to be friendly and get up 
a httle fight with soft gloves, so to speak, gravely declines 
and goes on his ee e will not run any risk of losing the 

ismarck he stops at six or seven of the 
principal houses in town and standing at the front door barks 
until some one comes out, examines the bag and takes what 


mail. Arriving at 


belongs to him. Then Dorsey trots on to the next house and 


so on throughout his route. Only a few known friends are 
permitted by him to open the bag. Then at night the miners 
give him a big supper and the next day he starts back for his 


office at Calico with letters bound for the post-office. 


Post-office Inspector T. F. Tracy, sent out by the Govern- 
ment to we ay California mail facilities, reports the Dorsey 
1e 


dog route the most faithful and prompt in the State. 


A newspaper suggests the formation of a corps of messenger 
dogs, to take the place of or supplement the commissionaires 
and the telegraph boys of the London streets. The dogs shduld 
be uniformed to the extent of a distinguishing badge around 


their neck—and would be divided up into districts, each 
stationed at a certain street corner, from which he knew his 
way well to the nearest postal telegraph office. When aman 
wanted to have a telegram sent or a letter mailed, he would 


whistle to the dog, slip the money and the message into a bag 


at the dog’s throat and send him off, then he would be expect- 
ed to make a bee-line for the accustomed office, whence he 
would be again sent to his street corner (with an answer, if 
necessary), to wait for another customer. If the scheme 
should be thought worth the trying, there is no reason why it 
should not be successfully carried out. Every one can recall 
instances, which he has seen or heard of, of dogs which had 
been taught to call regularly for the family mail or the news- 
paper, aod take it to their master, and in some parts of rural 
ngland the intelligent beasts have been pressed into Govern- 
ment service and cover a re, r postal route every day. 
What, then, is there to prevent them being regularly organized 
into corps and taught to do the small offices which would be 
required of them as messenger dogs? No one who thinks of 
all the dogs he has known, and remembers the famous dogs of 
history, will doubt their intelligence and fidelity. And, in 
some particulars, the dog would certainly be an improvement 
on the messenger boy. Dogs du not play marbles, nor will 
they go many blocks out of their way to follow a circus. No 
on their haunches watch- 


ing a man peddling patent match safes, and they are proof 


against the seductive influence of a fire alarm. The messenger 


























master-General Vilas shall grant his petition. In the cut 
ziven above, which is taken from a photograph of the carrier 
in costume, Dorsey is shown smiling broadly over the pros- 

ect of increased wages. The drawing is by the artist of the 

ew York World. It is from a photograph sent to Mrs. Rusa 
Bodenstein, of No. 204 East Fifty-first street, by her son, who 
is a mine owner at Bismarck, along the line of route over 
which Dorsey travels. The miners who live in the dog’s dis- 
trict feel so kindly toward the novel carrier that no cabin is 
considered complete without a picture of their pet hung in the 
most conspicuous place. Once a month or so, whenever a 
traveling photographer strikes the town, Dorsey has to sub- 
mit to be photographed. He has grown to like the process 
now and seems to understand what it is all about. Whenever 
one of these traveling artists appears the dog is the first to 
scent him out and to pilot him to the country store that serves 
as post-office. Here he waits to have his mail bag strapped 
on, and, when all is properly adjusted, he poses in full uniform 


Before Dorsey was appointed. regular mail carrier between 
Calico and Bismarck, n San Bernardino county, his reputa- 
tion was not the best. He was said tobe lazy, and would 
rather loaf away the summer days in a shady spot than work 
for aliving. He isa black and white collie with sharp nose, 
bright, quick eyes and the usual shaggy coat. The way he 
came to be installed as a Government employe was this: The 
postmaster at Calico had a brother in the mines at Bismarck 
to whom he wanted tosend word one day. The place was 
three miles up the mountain, along a bare, stony road, burn- 
ing with heat. It was a hot, toilsome tramp and no one in 
the village ‘offered to go. So the postmaster thought he 
would send Dorsey just to see how it would work. The 
letter was written and tied around the dog’s neck, his head 
was pointed up the Bismarck road, and he was told to ‘‘git out 
fur Bismarck.” He started, ran a few rods and stopped. But 
a shower of stones started him again, and that was the last 
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youth, on the other hand, is a frail thing, easy of temptation 
and subject to mortal weekness. Whatever other results that 
would follow the mobilization of this novel army, the public 
would at least gain in rapidity of service, while the Govern- 
ment (or the company which managed the dogs) would be 
free from all apprehensions of a strike among its employes. 





CONCERNING KICKERS.—Mr. W. Wade writes to the 
Stock-Keeper in reference to an article about ‘‘American 
Kickers,” waitten to the Scottish Fancier by “Corsincon:” 
Now, my excellent friend ‘‘Corsincon,” you have accurately 
described an animal that is often to be found at our shows; 
but, good conscience! you have got the name all wrong. Factis 
I think you come nearer the description of the genuine article 
of American “kicker” than almost anybody I know. The 
“kicker” is just what the name describes; he kicks, and, if he 
is worthy of the name, somebody knows that he has done so 
with a forty-mule power. About as fair an illustration of 
what we “kick” for is the matter of ‘‘Daniel at Bristol show”; 
only the American kicker generally takes much stronger 
ground, and uses much stronger language than Mr. Sheffield 
did. An exhibitor, Mr. Gregg, once paid three dollars for 
the entry of a mastiff puppy. When the judging came on, 
he was rather astonished by having a whole litter of four, 
that had paid five dollars entry as alitter. brought out 
against him; and when one of this litter won, he kicked most 
emphatically, and was no ways sparing of free expression of 
his opinion of the honesty of the transaction; and, of course, 
he won first honors in the wordy war that followed. When 
Mr. Mason’s pointer, Beaufort, was beaten under a judge who 
owned a winning dog a day before the show, did not own her 
when judging, and did own her a week after, he “kicked,” 
the result being an angry war, now famous as the “pointer 
protest,” in which Mr. Mason achieved the greatest victory I 
ever knew won in the press, for he converted several who 
had been hostile to him to friends. Why, confound it, 
“Corsincon,” when Mr. Hammond, of the FoREST anD STREAM, 
introduced me to you, before he gave my name, did not he 
class me as a “kicker”, one of those who “kicks” when his 
dog wins as readily as when beaten? Not that I propose to 
set myself up as a guide for you or anybody, hut surely you 
will not take me for one of the beautiful animals you describe 
as “kickers.” The correct name of the beast you mean is 
“sorehead,” a fellow who measures the correctness of the 
judges’ decisions by the place his dog gets; like that Irish 
terrier exhibitor, who swore high and low at you for not put - 
ting his dog first, when such judges as Jas. Watson and R. 
H.- Barlow said his dog — be a terrier, and might have 
come from Ireland, but could not see the lrish terrier in him. 
No sir, the American ‘‘kicker” isa most worthy specimen. 
If his dog is put back when he ought to have won, the 
genuine kicker says so, and give his reason for it; but, be he 
right or wrong, he does not indulge in the little shines you 
depict. For myself I a> belonging to the noble army of 
kickers, exemplitied by essrs. Mason, Watson, Gregg, 
Greene, etc.—men who are not afraid to speak their minds 
over their own signatures; just like you, “‘Corsincon.” By the 
way, ‘‘Corsincon,” in all your American experience you never 
had an odder one than that solemn procession at Cincinnati, 
when the setter Dido was taken out of her stall. It wasa 
very solemn and affecting scene. Then why don’t you give 
us your ideas of American dogs? Our foxhounds, for instance, 
what a new breed they were to you? and don’t you forget to 
laugh at our stories of hounds running fifty miles or more on 
achase. You didn’t more than half believe me when I assur- 
ed you that it was quite possible, for when hounds get after 
a deer there is no knowing where they will go, how long they 
will be away, or whether they will ever get back. You see, 
fox hunts are a very different story here from with you. I 
would like to see a party of horsemen following the hounds 
through one of our laurel thickets and over our hills and dales. 
All that the biped participants in a fox hunt get is sitting on 
their horses and hearing the dogs give tongue, seeing them 
perhaps once in arun, so tongue is more important in a hound 
than speed. lask you to give us your ideas of American dogs 
and doggy things. Don’t fail to dwell on the inspiring sight of 
an exhibitor squatting down, with one hand under a setter’s 
nese, the other holding out the tip of its tail, slueing the critter 
round to catch the judge’seye. It alwayslooks to me like “one 
dog, one fool, and a judge.” Now give us your impressions. 
We want to know just how we strike a habitué ef your Eng- 
lish shows, where we are deficient and where we are strong. 


A FAITHFUL MASTIFF.—A correspondent sends us this 
story of a mastiff’s characteristic performance of duty: 
“About fifty years ago, in South Wales, one of the workmen ona 
farm coveted some of the apples in the best orchard. He knew 
that his master had a mastiff in it at night, but he had been 
used to the dog since he was a pup, so he was not afraid of it. 
He made a hole in the wall on the top of which grew a white 
thorn hedge, that a bird could not go through, and in the night 
crept through. The dog came to meet him. The man picked 
the choice apples and in high glee prepared to leave, but no, 
the dog would not let him go. The man could not believe 
himself at first, but after many trials he gave up the idea of 
taking the apples, and emptied them out of his bag. Then he 
tried to go, but the dog thought that everything was not 
right, one refused again. He tried for hours to no purpose, 
and yet the dog treated him kindly except when he wanted 
to leave. At last the man took his knife and cut the faithful 
animal’s throat, killing him on the spot. The next day £100 
reward was offered for information who killed the dog. 
The man fled to America and told the whole story when 
safe from justice.” 








SPANIELS AT PHILADELPHIA.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: ‘‘A man who will not stand up for his dog is just no 
man at all” (FOREST AND STREAM Oct. 22). Well, 1 am going 
to stand up for my dog now, but do not think I am a dis- 
appointed exhibitor, for iam not. We won the kennel prize 
at Philadelphia and can do so again any time we try for it. 
In your report of the Philadelphia show, Oct. 15, you say: 
“Brahmin had no difficulty in beating Hornell Silk in the 
champion cocker class. He [Brahmin] is a niceish little dog, 
and but for a little legginess, lightness of bone and heaviness of 
brow would take a lot of beating” (italics mine). If you had 
added that he was cat-sided, straight behind and has a field 
spaniel head, you would havéhit the mark exactly; and as 
Silk is only faulty in coat and head I ciaim that the judge had 
no right to place Brahmin first. I raised Brahmin from a puppy 
= he weighed thirty pounds, then I sold him.—J. OTIS 

LLOWS. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SHOW.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Coinciding with Mr. Schellhass’s experience with the Philadel- 
phia Kennel Club’s management, | wish to say that a dog I 
entered, and sent there by express, arrived home promptly 
and in excellent condition, and equally to the point, a pre- 
mium won arrived almost as soon as the dog.—W. WaAvE 
(Hulton, Pa., Oct. 24). 


PEDIGREE OF LOUISE.—Editor: Forest and Stream: 
Can any of your readers give the pedigree of the beagle hitch 
Louise. She was bred by Mr. Colin Cameron, I believe. I 
would like her pedigree as far as known.—H. F. 8. 





THE WINSTED DOG SHOW.—Mr. James Watson, of 
Philadelphia, will judge all classes at the dog show to be held 
at Winsted, Conn., Dec. 15 to 18. 


BAVARIA has 203,200 dogs, the tax on which amounts to 
$250,000; and everybody is happy. 
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KENNEL NOTES. 
KENNEL NOTE BLANKS. 


For the convenience of breeders we have prepared a series of 
blanks for ‘‘Names Claimed," ‘“‘Whelps,” “Bred” and “Sales.” We 
request that all Kennel Notes be sent to us on these blanks, which 
will be forwarded te any address on receipt of stamped and directed 


envelope. Send for a set of them. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 
Midnight. E. Holley, Jr., Rhinebeck 


spaniel bitch whe June 
est Bert (Chance—Fly). 


(A.K.R. 302) out of (Baby—Fido) 


Cricket. By E. Holley. Jr., Rhinebeck. N. Y., for liver, white and 
885, by Colonel Stubbs 


Jr.,; Rhinebeck, N. Y., for liver,white 


ticked cocker spaniel bitch, whelped April 2, 1 
(A.K R. 202) out of Fly (Baby—Fido) 

Gracie Stubbs. By E. Ho ley 
and ticked cocker spaniel bitch, whelped April 2, 1883, by Colonel 
Stubbs (A.K.R, 392) out of Fly —— 

Puritan and I. C. Dudley. By Elm Grove Kennels, South Norwalk, 
Conn , for lemon and white pointer dogs, 3, hed 1, 1885, by 
Duke Royal (\.K.R_ 2472) out of Gala Dav (A.K.R. » 

Countess Ru By Watson B. Dickerman, New York, for liver, 


white and tan glish setter bitch, whelped July 29, 1885, by Count 


Noble (Count Wind’em—Norna) out of Ruby (Rake—Fanny). 

Cully. By Chas. E. Taylor, Bath, Me., for black cocker spaniel 
bitch, whelped Oct. 12, 1884, by Rex (Diamond—Quand) out of Edith 
(Brush II.—Olivia). 

Queena. By B. A. R. Ottolengui Brooklyn, N. Y., for sable collie 
bitch, whelped July, 1885, by imported Fritz out of champion June. 

Los. By B. A. R. Ottolengui, Brooklyn, N. Y., for black and tan 
collie dog, whelped January. 1884, by Leland’s Ned (Ned B.—Gypsie 
XI.) out of Jessie (Gaffa—Gy psie IT.). 

untress. By Floyd Vail, Jersey City, N.J., for lemon and white 
inter bitch, whel Oct. 11, 1885, by Jimmie (A.K.R. 1589) out of 
(Sensation—Polly). 

Berkshire Kennels. By Willis D. Smith and F. L. Cheney, Pittsfield, 
Mass . for their kennel of red Irish setters. 

Ohcle.—Editor Forest*and Stream; The name claimed by me last 
week for red Irish setter is Uhcle, the reverse of Eicho, instead of 
Ohele, as you have it. Please correct.—Harry A. FLETCHER. 


NAMES CHANGED. 


Nellie B. to Emma C. Gordon setter bitch, whelped Aug. 22, 1884 
(@inks—Flirt), owned 6 Wallace Straiton, New York. 

Benedict to Mack. Black Newfcundland dog, whelped June 7, 1885 
(Jalma—Fly), owned by Acadia Kennels, Boston, Mass. 


BRED. 


Golden Floss— Prince Albert. E. Holley, Jr.’s (Rhinebeck, N. Y.) 
cocker spaniel bitch Golden Floss (Colonel Stubbs—Pet) to Dr. W. H. 
Hart's Prince Albert (Chance—¥F ly), Oct. 7. 

Pet Berwyn—Plantagenet. Geo. Gosling’s (Central Falls, R. I.) Eng- 
lish setter bitch Pet Berwyn (Dashing Berwyn—May Druid) to Black- 
stone Kennels’ champion’ Plantagenet, Aug. 6. 

en Vic—Flash. Geo. D. McDougall’s (Bridgeport, Conn.) Gor- 
don setter bitch Queen Vic to Blackstone Kennels’ Flash (Crown— 
Cute), rug. 14. 

Frolic— Plantagenet. Blackstone Kennels’ (South Attleboro, Mass.) 

English setter bitch Frolic (Foreman—Jessie) to their Plantagenet, 


ug. 27. 

Belle of Bridgeport—Foreman. John White’s (Bridgeport, Conn.) 
English setter bitch Belle of Bridgeport to Blackstone Kennels’ cham- 
pion Foreman, Sept. 1. 

Bess—Elcho, Jr. T. Leonard’s (Pawtucket, R. I.) red Irish setter 
“go gates II.) to Dr. Wm. Jarvis’s Elcho, Jr. (A.K R. 

) . 3. 

Countess B.—Foreman, Benj. Thorpe’s (Woodbury, N. J.) English 
setter bitch Countess B. (Dashing Lion—Victoria) tu Blackstone Ken- 
nels’ Foreman, Oct. 9. 

Midlothian Lassie—King Macbeth. Scotch Collie Kennel Club’s 
Stepney. Conn.) collie bitch Midlothian Lassie (A.K.R. 2124) to their 

ing Macbeth (A.K.R. 2535), Aug. 20. 

Lothian Maid—Montrose, Scotch Collie Kennel Club’s (Stepney, 
Conn.) collie bitch Lotuian Maid (A.K.R. 2123) to their Montrose 
(A.K.R. 891), Sept. 1. 

Highland Mary—Montrose. Scotch Collie Kennel Club’s (Stepney, 
Conn.) collie bitch Highland Mary (A.K.R. 1572) to their Montrose 
(A.K.R 891), Sept. 22. ; 

Tibbie- Montrose. Scotch Collie Kennel Club’s (Stepney, Conn.) 
collie bitch Tiobie to their Montrose (A.K.R. 891), ~— 9 

Hazel—Mixture. Dr. C. B. Hammond’s (Nashua, N. H.) fox-terrier 
bitch Hazel (A.K.R. 1987) to J. E. Thayer’s Mixture (A.K.R. 2697). 

Nellie—Rococo. J. Oscar Jones’s (New Haven, Coun.) red irish set- 
ter bitch Nellie (Doc—Flirt) to J, J. Pnelps’s Recoco (A.K.R, 2182), 


Oct. 11. 
, WHELPS. 


Jessie, W.Tallman’s (South Attleboro, Mass.) English setter bitch 
Jessie (Blue Dan—Flake). July 25, six (four dogs), by Blackstone Ken- 
nels’ champion Plantagenet (Dashing Monarch—Petrel). 

Lady Clyde. Scotch Collie Kennel Club’s (Stepney, Conn.) collie 
bitch Lady or (A.K.K. * 883), Aug. 20, eight (four dogs), by their 
Montrose (A.K.R. 891). on 


Brunswick. Orange tawny, white markings, St. Bernard dog, 
whelped July 30, 1885 (Hermit—Daphne II.) by Essex Kennels, An- 
dover, Mass , to Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Mass. 

Muntrose (A.K.&. 831)—Lady Clyde whelps. Collies, whelped Aug. 
20, 1885, by the Scotch Collie Kennels, Stepney, Conn., a dog each to 
E. B. Harris and Wm. Deubel, Danbury, Conn., and Fred S. Curtis, 
Brookfield, Conn., and a bitch each to P. H. House, New Milford, 
Conn., Mrs. C. R. Brothwell, eer Conn., A. Beebe, Danbury, 
Conn., and Chas. W. Beardsley, Milford, Conn. 

King Macbeth (A.K.R. 2535)— Waverly (A.K.R. 895) whelps. Collie 
dogs, whelped June 2. 1885, by the Scotch Collie Kennel Club, Stepney, 
Conn., a black and tan each to Frank Mallett, Trumbull, Conn., 5.W. 
Frost, Danoury, Conn., C. C. Paine, East Bethel, Vt., and a fawn to 
Wm. Shepard, Newton, Conn. i 

Hazael Bird. Liver and white pointer bitch, whelped July 17, 1585, 
by Fritz (A.K.R. 268) out of Bird (A.K.R. 1658), by Maple Kennels, 
Patterson, N. Y , to A. McDonald, Rockland, Me. 

Vanguard. Lemon and white pointer dog, whelped July 17, 1885, 
by Fritz (A.K.R. 268) out of Bird (A.K.R. 1658), by Maple Kennels, 
Patterson, N. Y , to Floyd Vail, Jersey City. N. J. 

Genesta. Lemon and white pointer bitch, whelved July 17, 1885, by 
Fritz (A.K.R. 268) out of Bird (A.K.R. 1658), by Maple Kennels, Pat- 
terson, N. Y., to Alfred Sidman, Jersey City, N. J. 

Valley Belie. Black, white and tan English setter bitcb, whelped 
July 11, 1885 (Roderigo- Merry Beile), by &. W. Jester, St. George’s, 
Del., to W_F. Streeter, Lehigh Tannery, Pa. 

Rocky Glen. Blue belton English setter dog, whelped Aug. 16, 1885 
(Glen Kock—Dasbing Beile), by E. W. Jester, St. George’s, Del., to 
Miss Mary Bullard, ham, Mass. 

Pudge. Pug dog, whelped sept. 6, 1885 (Tuck- Toodles), by H. C. 
Burdick, Springfield, Mass., to Thos. W. Buttle, same place. 

Mar h. Orange and white St. Bernard dog, whelped July 20, 
1885 (Hermit—Daphne II.), by Essex Kennels, Andover, Mass., to Miss 
"hie o Pink oe ioe a dog, whelped June 30, 1885 

—Pink whelp. le dog, whe une 30, . by Geo. 
L. Barnes, Tyringham, Mass., to G. B. Painter, Cambridge. Mass. 

King—Dime Il. whelp. Beagie dog. whelped July 4, 1885. by Geo. 

L. Barnes, Tyringham, Mass., to R. Turner, Gloucester, Mass. 


IMPORTATIONS. 


Hero. Orange, with white markiogs, rough-coated St. Bernard dog, 
whelped Aug. 21, 1885 (Beppo—Dido), from England, by Henry Miiller, 
Clifton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

DEATHS. 


Treasure IT Pug dog (A.K.R. 2148), owned by the Essex Kennels, 
Andover, Mass., Uct. 11. 
Fetrel. Lemon belton English setter bitch, yet 1878, by Prince 
tee If. Moll l1II ) out of Lill I. (Vash Il.—LuillI.), owned by E. I. 
tin, Wilmington, Del. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
=” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


C. B. S., Elmira, N. Y.—My spaniel has had what I —— to be 
mange. He is cured, but the hair is off his back in places. Ans. 
Give three drops of Fowler's solution three times daily. Increase vy 
one drop daily to ten oe and then decrease in the same manner. 
Wash parts daily with sulphur soap. 


A. F. H., Leadville, Col.—Dog taken a few few months ago with 
distemper; had one bad fit. Of this I succeeded in curing him, but 
he now has what seems to be the direct result of the distemper, a 
peculiar eg and jerking of the body and legs; also of the 
tongue, like “St. Vitus Dance.’”” Ans —Have some pills made, each 
to contain of the citrate of iron and strychnine two grains, 
valerianate of zinc one-half a grain. Conceal a pill in a morsel of raw 


N. Y., for black cocker 
, 1885, by Jet (Wildair—Bird) out of Hon- 


Muggs. By E Holley, Jr., Rhinebeck, N. Y., for liver, white and 
ticked cocker spaniel bitch, wnelped April 2, 1885, by Colonei Stubbs 





and of the. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


meat as a rule, and see that the bowels are in order. 


dog. 
had the diarrhoea for six weeks, and 


castor oil, then give a powder containing one 


meat. Report result. 
W. L.. Norwich, Conn.—I have a red Imsh setter whose coat is 


rough and who sheds his hair all the time. He has been fed on scraps 


from the table and milk, has been very loose ur til lately. I dropped 
his milk and his bowels are more healthy, both in consistence and 


color, but_look much like weed seeds or small particles collected to- 


gether. He has much trouble in retaining or digesting his food, 
sometimes vomiting his breakfast at night in nearly the condition he 


swallows it, Heis thin in flesh, nose moist and cool most of the 


time. Ans. Your dog has indigestion. You must be careful of his 
diet. Give mostly fluid food, plenty of milk with a tablespoonful of 
lime water to the pint, give soups without fat, in which you may 
crumble bits of toast. Give a little scraped raw meat mixed with the 
white of an egg once each day. Give plenty of outdoor exercise, and 
keep the bowels regular with syrup of buckthorn, teaspoonful doses. 





POINTS WORTH CONSIDERING. 

1, Because of the compact style of its typography the Forgs?t anb 
SrreaM actually contains, weekly, more reading matter pertaining to 
its chosen field than is found in any similar publication in the world. 

2. In general excellence the reading columns of the Forest anp 
Stream are of a higher grade than those of any similar publication in 
the world. 

8. Taking into accotint the amount and the character of weekly 
reading given, the Forest AND STREAM is away ahead of any similar 
publication in the world, 

4. If asportsman wishes a sportsman’s paper, he will be better 
suited by the Forest anD STREAM than by any similar publication in 
the world. 





POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


EDINBURGH, Oct. 20.—The action of Mr. Ross Winans, the 
Baltimore millionare, who owns an extensive deer park in 
northern Scotland, in closiag a roadway on his pro y at 
Guisachan, so angered the people in that vicinity that they 
mobbed and stoned him on Sunday last. Mr. Winans has 
otfered a reward of £500 for the capture of the culprits. 


TUXADO ParK.—There was filed Oct. 28 in the County Clerk’s 
office the certificate of incorporation of the Tuxado Park As- 
soviation. The objects of the association are stated to be the 
introduction and cultivation of game in the lakes and streams 
within the boundaries of the lands owned by the association 
situated in Ramapo and Monroe. this State. The incorporators 
are Geo. D. Finlay, Wm. Kent, Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Gouver- 
neur Tillotson and Peter Lorillard. 


Day by day, to deck your toilets, birds of paradise are slain, 

Humming-birds are shot by thousands, striving to escape in 
vain; 

Argus pheasants, rare kingfishers, birds of every clime and 


ue, 
Are destroyed in ruthless number, thanks—and thanks alone 
to you. 
* * * * * * * 
End it, lovely woman, end it, and for your fair sex’s fame 
Let the craze for silly fashions no more stifle pity’s claim. 
—London Truth, 


On the banks o’ Deer Crick—there’s the place for me! 
Worter slidin’ past you jes’ as clear as it can be— 
See yer shadder in it, and the shadder of the sky, 
And the shadder of the buzzard as he goes a-lazin’ by; 
Shadder of the pizin-vines, and shadder of the trees, 
And I purt’ nigh said the shadder of the sunshine and the 
breeze! 
Well, I never seed the ocean, ner I never seed the sea, 
But on the banks o’ Deer Crick is grand enough fer me! 
—J. W. Riley, in Indianapolis Journal. 


THE NatTion’s ForEST AREA.—The letter of Special Timber 
Agent Haley to Commissioner Sparks, of the General Land 
Office, complaining that millions of feet of lumber have been 
eut from the public domain without warrant of law, directs 
attention to the whole question of the preservation of the 
nation’s forests. The task of preserving the Adirondack for- 
ests, entrusted to Messrs. Basselin, Cox and Knevals as State 
Forestry Commissioners, has been the subject of discussion in 
every part of the Union, but the devastation of timber in the 
remote States and Territories has to a great extent escaped 
the surveillance of the public eye. The last census gives the 
total forest area of the United States, not ns Alaska, 
as 440,990,000 acres, but statisticians say that the lumber is 
swept from more than 50,000,000 acres annually, and the ex- 
haustion of the supply cannot be distant if the drain is not 
checked. Forests fires consume more than 10.000,000 acres of 
forest annually, and the depredations of timber thieves re- 
sult in perhaps greater waste. It is time for the enactment of 
laws for the protection of the forests in every part of the 
Union, and a half of the fine imposed for each violation should 
go as areward for evidence to convict.—L£x. 


A letter was yesterday received at Castle Garden, written 
in German and dated at Mentor, Wis., October 7, 1885. It 
stated that the writer early in May last left his home in Bre- 
men and went to liveat Mentor. The writer’s dog Fritz was 
left at Bremen in charge of his brother Albert Otto. On Oct. 
6, while the writer was out in the field, to his great surprise 
his dég Fritz came limping toward him. ‘tHe knew me,” 
added the writer, ‘‘and whined piteously. His feet were much 
worn by travel and every step left a mark of blood ages the 
ground. I want to know if he passed through Castle Garden, 
asIam entirely at aloss to find out how he came to me, a 
distance of over 5,000 miles.” The letter was signed “Charles 
Otto.” The story of the dog’s travels was told by a quarter- 
master on the steamship Leerdam, who heard it through a 
boarding house keeper. He said that Fritz never left the 
wharf at Bremen after his master sailed, but waited until 
another vessel came in and went on board. She was an 
American bark, and after unloading sailed away with Fritz as 
passenger. The bark landed in New York about a month ago, 
and Fritz it is claimed was found by a boarding-house keeper, 
who took him to a Castle Garden employe, who from the 
name on his collar found that he belonged to Otto. A search of 
the books told where he had gone to, and attaching a card to 
the dog’s neck directing him to his master he was sent West 
in charge of an immigrant. The immigrant it is presumed, 
fancied the dog, and resolved to keep him for hisown. He 
therefore took off the collar. Fritz by some instinct must 
have traced his master and surprised him as the letter says. 
Fritz is described as a large St. Bernard, with an intelligent 
face and splendid coat of hair.—The Morning Journal. 


Basset oR BEAGLE WanTED.—I wish to obtain a basset or beagle 
dog peppy—the former preferred—from 8 to 12 months old, house 
broken; must not be more than 12 or 13 inches high and fairly good- 
looking. Address, with lowest price and particulars, Ivan, this 
office.—[Advt. 





meat and let the dog have one three times daily. Do not feed ot 


U. M R., Buffalo.—A large St. Bernard dog seems to be afflicted 
with some kind of lameness. Whenever he gets up from the ground 
he tries to scratch himself with one of his hind legs and always with 
the same one. He makes the same motion that a dog makes when 
you pat bim on the back. Will you be so kind as to inform me in 
your next issue what. the matter is and the remedy? Ans.,—We cannot 
tell from your description what, if anything, is the matter with your 


J. U., Atlantic City, N. J—Two Irish setter pups, nite months old, 
are very thin; have no appetite. One has soreson the ear and rump, 
the hair is now growing out again over the bare places. They have 
s are bloody once in a 
while. I have meat and burnt flour, but they will not eat. They do 
not have any fever nor do I hear them cry with pain. Ans. Your 
pups suffer from dysentery. Begin treatment with a full dose of 

of opium and ten 


grains of the subnitrate of bismuth. Feed boiled milk and very little 





Hifle and Crap Sheating. 
————__¢—___—_—_——— 
Address all communications .to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 
RANGE AND GALLERY. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 24.—Score of yesterday made at 200yds., 
off hand, Creedmoor target, strong 11 o’clock wind: 





NES. slew conecces 455444444442 Lonngren........... 

Rs cogscdcnsed 4454344334—38 Moore.............. 4444435444—40 
NEE 5 cicscebeoccciex 4444445445—42 Jones........ 2 
Hazeltine........... 4344414445—40 Burns...... 


ard 

Mr. Lonngren missed the target by bis gun holding fire, with no 
rule to govern that special point; should he be allowed another shot? 
Our rules governing an accidental shot is, if the shooter has his gun 
to his shoulder the shot must be scored, but if the gun is not to his 
shoulder he is allowed another shot.—R. H. B. 

CREEDMOOR, Oct. 24.—The eleventh marksman’s badge match 
for 1885 was shot to-day at Creedmoor. The weather was fine and 
the attendance large. Good scores were made at both ranges, the 


following being the highest: 
200 Yards. 600 Yards. Total. 
G W Lotz, 12th Regiment..................... 21 24 45 


W H Greenland, 28d Regiment.......... .... 21 28 44 
J McNevin, 18th Regiment.................04- 21 “3 44 
*McC Bull, 12th Regiment _................... 22 22 44 
*J Klein, 17th Separate Company............ 21 22 48 
*E « Young, 7th Regiment.... .............. 19 2 42 
W P Pickett, 22d Regiment .......... ...... 21 22 4a 
*D E Waison, fist Regiment.................20 21 1 
L J Elliott, 28d Regiment..................... 19 20 io 
JM oon ee ee 20 19 a9 
HC Smith, 2d Regiment... ............. 7 91 

EH Eagle; 12th Régiment............ ....... 19 19 3 


*Winuers of former matches. 

Armand Koeculen, President of the Society les Carabiniers, Lillois, 
France, was present to inspect the range. 

BOSTON, Oct. #4.—The Saturday shoot of the Massachusetts Rifl 
Association took place at Walnut Hiil to-day. The weather condition 
were not good. tricky fishtail wind prevailed and proved too much 
for the skill of those who were after clean scores: 

Decimal Match 


Pe RSC  osidc vse cavwccdcouses tices 10 7 810 9 710 6 8 10—84 
PMN PE ccs aes sisstsnesewenaensnens 610 8 9589710 5 % 
Pe LD reise cecixsanievesiceer sees 798699696 4% 
NPE Biv cccvc Satedcneciccanonsonce 06968%7549 87 
ASO WIR a. Sc ces ccteaes esas cee a ee BO Se Oe see 
Creedmoor Practice Match. 
DEM sda aicccaccnd-nesauved cas 4454546544 4-4 
BE Re I vo cnadsa os scisvesd access 444355444 542 
CP I IE 00 sini c 5 cots seness aces 455834444 4 4-41 
Me eS IE MEE cosas <dcnecneeceanestes 45444442383 4 4-40 
MEP RURIII Ec. acasssicae ocpeacesses ews 442834444 5 4-288 
Rest Match. 
BR ois os: < cavicosindec woasessenrabels 10 10 1010 910101010 8—9 
Be II ssi vicascncensesccccccena ces 10 9 810 $ 9 910 9 10—92 
MF OE coc cssscces Peceueemsanen 9101010 956 8 9 7 96 
Me IRON Brn cdccss sctrnsveeseumes 008799 8.7 5 8 52 


WALTHAM, Mass, Oct. 24.—In the match to-day at Waltham, 
between the Hillsides and the Press Rifle Association, some of the 
latter’s best shots were unable to be present. Hence they were 
obliged to shoot with but seven men. 


Hillside Rifle Club. Press Rifle Association. 











Emerson...... 4545455444—44 Newman ....... 414454444542 
Dennison..... .44145544544—48 re 445445444—42 
BR ccsscceeed 8455854455—48 SS +4445534444—41 
MO. oc0ssce ven 8444544544—43 Johnson........ 4484543445—40 
ee 4534454445 —42 BAN 65: ic'ecre 4444443444 — 39 
Whiting........ 4314433444—37 Hathaway...... 433343 1355—37 
Isassett........ .6844044414—36 Morse........ ..0448444843—33—274 
EI os casewed 4410 33444—34 Two average scores of 39 1-7, .78 2-7 
Munroe......... 3533243433—33—355 is 
*Two points added for military rifle. 852 2-7 
ee Conn., Oct. 26.—Scores of Empire Rifle Club for 
ct. 17: 

RNID: ss civcseseeseces 12 1010 10 12 10 12 11 11 10—108 
Thomas........ .-11 11 11 11 7111212 7 10—108 
Lemmon..... ..11 8101011 10 8 10 10 12—100 
ae ..-. 9 9 8 910 51110 9 10— 90 
WHOED. cdccecceveses ve -...11 81110 8 7 810 9 8— 90 


Scores Oct. 24.—Strong w d, bright light. The range, looking to 
the south, is 2 very bad one to get good scores on at this time of the 
year. for the sun shines directly in our faces; 


TMOGIRE.......ccccese cceseoeee-s Raaeees 911 1110 11 11 11 8 11 11—104 
NS ee rr 10 9101010111211 9 10—102 
PE sa scisivcwindessiccnints gee tevennsts 1010 1012 71011 9 10 10— 99 
Gilbert... 2. ccccccee covccee sescoes 1010 81110 911 6 1. 10— % 
WEMBINB on sce ccices vecscswrecceseesss 9 810 910 7 8 911 12— 98 


QUEER PRIZES.—London Truth pees fun at the utilitarian 
notions of the prize committees on the English ranges in the following 
paragraph: “Il referred a week ago to the absurd character of some 
of the prizes offered for competition at volunteer shooting matches. 
Matters seem to be getting worse instead of better m this direction. 
Among the prizes set before the Second Oxford R. V. the other day 
were bottles of whiskey and gin, gallons of beer, a clothes brush, a 

air of braces anda fork, spade and shovel. The Third Norfolk, 

owever, have even a more ridiculous record, for the wmner of a 
recent competition found himself to be the proud possessor of a pig's 


head!” 





THE TRAP. 


YONKERS, Oct. 22.—Match shot on the grounds of the Yonkers 
Gun Club between teams of the Yonkers Gun Club and Washington 
Heights Gun Club; 10 live pigeons, 25yds., 80yds. boundary, both 
barrels, H. & T. traps: 

Yonkers Gun Club. 





Washington Heights Gun Club, 


G W Langran...1111111101— % CORI ioc vccee sn 1001101111— 7 
O Austin........ 1110110111— 8 J Terwilliger... 1101111111— 9 
Be WU. «30s sss on 1011101111— 8 PUM. ok cccus 1111001111— 8 
E L Thomas.....1010111111— 8 Harrigom......%: 0111111111— 9 
L Ducro.... ....1111111111—10 Dunseith........ 1111110111— 9 
PH Wieg....... 11110010'1 - 7 MN sce aie comics oa 1111111111—10 
JH Feidler..... 1101111110-- 8 ee 1011111110— 8 
L J Schlesinger..1111111111—10 C Terwilliger... .0000110110— 4 
W Rowland..... 11110i11111— 9 W Snooks....... 1100111010— 6 
P Paulson....... 0100101101— 5 Me WO ccceu dani 0101101110— 6 
HB Waring..... 1111011011— 8 Brennar......... 1111110110— 8 
Be acco ecaas 1111111011— 9—99 Fountain ....... 1111111111—10—94 


ASBURY PARK, Oct. 23.—Monthly shcot Neptune Gun Club for 
the Wiseman Cup, 10 clay- pigeons, 21yds.: 


WEG is cecgseneese 0000111011—5 A Newman.......... 1101011111—8 
W Kedden....... ---1100011111—7__ KSutts ...... ....... 0001111110—6 
OT eee -2111011110—8 GTaylor..... ....... 0101101010—5 
OD coe nencocun 1110100111—7 W Anplegate......... 1011001111—7 
B Heyman........... 0000111101—5 R BCusack.......... 1000111010—5 
arr 0110101110—6 


Ip the shoot-off Newman won the trophy. The first sweepstakes 
was won by Dr. Robbins and W. Kelsey second money. The match 
between Pettingill, Worthington and Cusack was won by the latter. 


MALDEN GUN CLUB, OCT. 24.—There was a fair attendance at 
the grounds of the Malden Gun Club, at Wellington, this afternoon. 
Following are the winners in the seve:al sweeps: 1. Five blackbirds 
—Ward well and Snow divided first. 2. Five blackbirds—Snow and 
Brown divided first. 3. Five clay-pigeons—Snow and Braley divided 
first. 4. Five birds—Pond and S vift divided first. 5. Five blackbirds 
—Brown and Adams divided first. 6. Three pairs blackbirds—Snow 
and Swift divided first. 7. Ten clay birds, medal match—Wilson and 
Wardwell divided first. 8. Five birds—Wardwell first. 9. Five 
birds—Snow and Wardwell divided first. 10. Five birds—Pond first. 
11. Three pairs blackbirds—Pond and Swift divided first. 12. Five 
birds— Wardwell and Stanton divided first. ; 





NatTionaL Gun ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the undersigned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now. General office and headquarters, 
Macon, Ga.—Matt R. FREEMAN, Vice-President and General Manager; 
F. C. Erurings, Secretary, Macon, Ga. Send 10 centsfor hand} book 
containing rules, constitution, etc. ‘Fairly started and its future 
depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 
the country respond.”’—C, M. Stark, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 
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Canoeing. 


——$—— 4 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 


EISTS invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises, 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu- 


nications of interest. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to ForEst aND 
ee addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc , of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of mectings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interes in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forest anp STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, Taaps, and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 


to the spurt. 








AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


ECRFTARY—Dr, C. A. Neidé, Schuylerville, N.Y. Candidates for 
S membership must forward their names, with $3 for initiation fee 
and first year’s dues, to the secretary, who will present names to the 
the executive committee. Money sheuld be sent by registered letter 
or money order. 


A WESTERN BRANCH OF THE A. C. A. 


yi following letter has been sent by Com. Rathbun for publica- 

tion, and the circular appended has been sent to all Western 
members of the Association. It was resolved at the annual meeting 
to take steps toward the formation of a Western branch, provided 
the Western members of the Association desired it. So few were 
present at Ballast Island that it was felt that they did not properly 
represent the Western canoeists, and before recognizing the organi- 
zation there formed the officers of the A. C. A. desire the opinion of 
all interested as to what is best for the advancement of Western 
canoeing. The means were provided at the annual meeting for the 
organization of a Western branch on equal terms with the Eastern 
branch as the present organization would then become, and if the 
Western canoeists will act promptly in the matter the scheme can be 
perfected at the meeting on Nov. 7, at Oswego: 

DEsERonNTO, Ont., Oct. 19. Tothe Western members of the Ameri- 
can Canoe Association.—Gentlemen: The following circular letter 
has been sent to the address of all the Western members of the A. C. 
A. as contained in the Association Book for 1885. A number of these 
letters have been returned by the post office authorities on account 
of the address being insufficient. As the executive committee, at 
their meeting on Nov. 7, desire to have a full expression of opinion 
before taking any decided steps in relation to the proposed division 
of the Association, I would urgently request any Western member 
who has not received or arswered the circular to write me fully his 
opinion and answers to the questions given as early asconvenient. I 
will only add that as a large number of the Western members were 
among the pioneers in the Association, contributing very largely in 
the past to its success, while they now derive but little benefit from 
its membership, special attention will be given to the consideration 
of their views, and it is hoped that with a fullreply to these circulars 
the executive committee will be enabled to move in the matter so 
that the Association will be most benefited thereby. It is proposed 
to make the Western State lines of New York and Pennsylvania the 
dividing line between the Eastern and Western divisions. Yours re- 
spectfully, F. S. Ratapun, Commodore A. C. A. 


[Copy or CrrcuLar. |] 


DesErRonTOo, Ont., Sept. 7, 1885.—Dear Sir: It has long been appar- 
ent to all who have watched the rapid spread of canoeing from the 
vicinity of New York, first to the north and east, and then to the 
west, that it would be impossible to cover so great an extent of terri- 
tory by one meet at any point, however central. The advantages 
of unity are well shown by the rapid growth of canoeing under the 
influence of the Association, as, after ten years of hard work on the 
part of a number of individuals, it hardly obtained a foothold in this 
country, while five years under the care of the Assdciation nas put it 
in the foremost rank of outdoor sports. There is nodoubt that some 
organization is necessary in the West, and we have had this matter 
brought to our notice by several members of the A. C. A. taking part 
in a meet held at Ballast island in July last. We would respectfully 
ask you to fill up the replies to the questions asked on the inclosed 
sheet, so as to enable the executive committee at their approaching 
meeting to carefully consider all the points in connection therewith 
and to decide what steps, if any, are necessary to be taken. It is the 

nest desire of the executive committee to meet the wishes of the 

stern members of the Association as faras possible, and we might 
add that the executive committee have been empowered to make 
such changes in the constitution and by-laws whereby a Western 
division of the Association may be formed. such division to hold its 
meets and elect its own officers (who will be members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association) and to have administration of its 
proportion of the funds of the Association, etc. It is hoped that a 
wy and full reply will be given.—F. 8. RarHpun, Commodore 
A.C.A 


The reply requested is as follows: Give name, residence and asso- 
ciation number; state if you are in favor of a western division of the 
American Canoe Association being formed; as it will be necessary if 
such change is made to elect officers over said division, will you 
kindly name the parties you would wish elected to the following pe- 
sitions, these officers to hold position until replaced by those elected 
at the annual meet of said division: Vice Commodore, Rear Com- 
modore, Division Secretary-Treasurer. Please fill up the answers 
to the above questions and return at early coavenience to F. S, RatH- 
BUN, Deseronto, Can. 





RACERS AND CRUISERS. 


¢¢QENECA” has mistaken our allusion, which did not refer to him 

but to another friend of the sneakbox, who after intimating 
a desire to race with a canoe, promptly declined the two acceptances 
of his challenge made by canoeists. The main question in dispute 
then was as to the ability of the canoe and sneakbox in rough water, 
which it was proposed to test by a race between them. The question 
can only be settled by a race, and we hope next season to see it de- 
cided. Of course a race of a few miles will not settle the question of 
cruising quahties, but if sailed in a breeze and under fair conditions, 
it will be a sufficient index of their respective merits. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just read ‘Seneca’s”’ letter telling why he does not race, and 
while I do not propose to attempt the defense of the racers. who are 
quite able to take care of themselves, I beg permission to say a few 
words as to the value of canoes for other purposes which “Seneca” 
does not seem to —. He admits that the craft which he says 
“can never be called canoes” are good enough “for sailing or pad- 
dling about a harbor of an afternoon.” I wonder if it has occurred 
to him that there are a great many canoeists whose only chance for 
recreation, with the exception of ten days or two weeks vacation once 
a year, is just doing that same sailing or dling around a harbor? 
That there are, is a fact, and I have no hesiiation in saying that out 
of the number there is not one who would not be most happy to goto 
the weods and inland waters, and do all the beautiful things which 
he so nicely describes as being the only true canoeimg. But if they 
are not fortunate enough to be able to do these things, are they there- 
fore aS less canoeists? I think not. They have che true spirit, 
being ply denied the means of gratifying it. Their boats are made 
gence by the same builders, and are identically the same as used 

vy the most persevering cruisers, With solitary exceptions. ‘‘Seneca”’ 
himself says, “I have cruised in sailing canoes of the best model of 
Nautilus, Shadow, Pearl and Sunbeam build, etc.” Now, if that is 
true, he has been cruising in the best racing boats, which he after. 
ward attempts to depreciate. But I started to give my reasons for 
] a canoe for use around home. Previous to becoming a canoe- 
ist I owned and sailed several catboats and combined sailing and row- 
boats, and I am satisfied after three seasons’ experience with a canoe 
that there is much more pleasure to be obtained from the latter for 
the following among other reasons: : 

saving the canoe housed when not in use is an immense advan 
tage. Itis protected from extremes of weather, either of heat or 
storms. Its bottom does not become foul and grass-grown, and it is 
always dry and ready for use. 

Itis an advantage when becalmed to havea boat which you can 
= pleasantly bome instead of having to anchor and wait for a 


It enables one to be entirely Sntopentont. There are very few, if 
any, small boats which one can dle ina stiff breeze without 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





assistance to ballast them. The canoe is much more under the con- 
trol of the skillful sailor than a larger boat can possibly be, and with 
a boat of anywhere near its own size can always give a good account 


of itself. 

Rowing will bear no comparison to paddling as a means of enjoy- 
ment, This needs no comment. 

There are lots of nice fellows who own small boats who are as yet 
quite ignorant of the capabilities of canoes and who regard them as 
toy boats, fit only for little boys. The very best way to convince 
such of their error is to beat them in a fair sailing race, and in that 
way, at any rate, racing is useful. I hope no one willbe discouraged, 
by reading “Seneca,” from getting a canoe for “sailing and paddling 
around a harbor;’’ for I think it will well repay him get one for 
that express purpose, in the amount of health and enjoyment he will 
derive from it. Surar. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

After *‘Seneca’s”’ interesting letter, in a late number of the Forest 
AND STREAM, in which he contrasts the uses of the canoe and sneak- 
box in a manner that has met the approval of many canoeists, I am 
sorry to see that he still holds the same views in regard to the Amer- 
ican Canoe Association that he expressed some time since m your 
columns, that it is merely a gathering of “sporting men” bent on 
racing. Asa cruiser he will himself easily comprehend how difficult 
it is to transfer to paper the many delightful featu~es of cruising and 
camp life; how in most cases such a narrative runs into mere statis- 
tics of distances, etc., and ‘what an inadequate idea they give of the 
many pleasures of an outdoor life in a canoe. 

This, we take it, is why it is that the racing is the most prominent 
feature, both in accounts of the meets and in general discussion. The 
real charm, the glorious outdoor life, the fresh air, the green grass. 
the blue skies and the bright St. Lawrence, the hearty greeting of old 
friends met but once a year, the quiet evenings on the river or the 
long hours about the camp-fire, when song and laughter gradually 
give way to quiet converse in small groups, finally dying out to 
silence as the subtle influences of the mi 'summer night and the soli- 
tude of the wood or hilllop exert their influence over all; these things 
cannot be written down as a race can, but they are felt and enjoyed 
by every one who visits the camp. And yet a cruising canoeist who 
has never visited an A. C. A. meet, who miogles little with the 
members of the Association, and who evidently comprehends little of 
its real character, dis s of us all by clas-ing us as racing sharps, 
or, at best, ‘‘hotel cruisers.”’ 

The evolution of canoe racing, as pictured by “Seneca,” will amuse 
a number of the older canoeists and racing men. I cannot claim quite 
so long a record as ‘‘Seneca,’’ but I know quite well when and how 
racing here originated, I have seen all the racing canoes and known 
intimately their owners, and although they were nice fellows, they 
are by no means the class he pictures. I was first attracted to canoc- 
ing by the features ‘“‘Seneca’”’ champions so well, and I think I can lay 
claim to the “it” that even such a cruiser as he, though he feels it, 
cannot describe definitely; but I never fully realized what canoeing 
was until I heard at Lake George, in 1881, a racing man and cruiser, 
Ex-Commodore Longworth, speak in its praise. He described, as he 
could do, this same teature of canoeing in a manner that astonisbed 
and delighted even the old cruisers who listened to him, and taught 
them that even they knew little of the wonderful world only to be en- 
tered alone and armed with a double blade. Unfortunately the im- 
promptu speech was never written down. ‘‘Seneca” was not there 
to hear it, and I doubt whether even he still realizes all the possibil1- 
ties contained in such cruising. 

Racing, properly regulated, as it is in the A.C. A., is the life and 
backbone of canoeing. I have watched and taken part in the growth 
of the sport from the ante-racing period when it was in the hands of a 
few cruising canoeists, aown to this day, when it numbers thousands 
of avhe: ents, and I can say that the growth and extension of canoeing, 
the improvements in boats and rigs, the possibility of st all the 
small articles required even in cruising, the establishment of a liter- 
ature devoted solely to the sport, and its general and favorabie recog- 
nition as one of the best of outdoor sports, is coincident with the 
growth of racing. Who are the men who enter the races? Gibson, 
Weller, Vaux, Oliver, Rathbun, Van Deusen, Whitlock, West, Bailey, 
Munroe, each and every one a cruiser, while nearly ail of them have 
added something of vaiue to the canoe or its rig. Who arethe men who 
make the improvements in canoes? From Baden-Powell, who wrote 
one of the first and most valuable books on cruising, and who made 
from the Rob Roy a really serviceable sailing craft, down to the 
novice who now and then hits a new idea, they are racing men. 
“Seneca”’ gives three instances of eruising canoeists, all well known. 
Macgregor has the credit of —— perfect boat of its kind, of 

course, and of introducing canoeing, but what have the other two 
cruisers done? Bisnop left the canoe as he found it, a very incom- 
piete and imperfect craft, judged by the boats of to-day. “Ness- 
muk’’ js contented to cruise in the most primitive form of canoe, 
and has never made the least improvement in it. 

Not one in twenty of the canoeists of America have the time for 
such work as “Seneca,” Bishop and “Nessmuk” have done, and if 
they are limited to this form of canoeing only, they must cease to be 
canoeists. The average canoeist in New York, Philadelphia, Albany, 
Pittsburg, San Francisco, or other cities, must keep his canoe among 
wharves and docks and his time is limited to a few hours on Saturday 
afternoon, and perhaps to Sunday, with an evening at times during 
the week. How is heto enjoy sclitary cruising in an outing of two 
or three hours? He may run off, as so many do, on Saturday after- 
noon for a ten or twenty mile trip. but near at hand is no suitable 
cruising oo He can and does find a stretch for racing, and here 
he and _ his fellows meet once a week to try new gear and boats in a 
pleasant and healthful competition. 

My first and some of my pleasantest cruising was done in a simple 
Rob Roy and to day I wish no better sport than to borrow the 50-lb 
Lark for a couple of days’ outing, but I recognize fully that such a 
canoe 1s not fitted for my locality. Must I then take a sneakbox? I 
have no sympatby with the tandem canoeist or the ‘‘hotel cruiser,” 
I sleep under canvas at all the meets and camps, and I am well con- 
tented to crutse my solitary way, asI have often done, but I know 
that there are many times when a few spare hours of an afternoon 
are very pleasantly filled by a race, I enjoy to the full the excitement 
and exhilaration of a hard fought battle, whether lost or won, and I 
like of an evening, when dozing over the fire, to look up at my walls 
and ceiling where tlags and pennants bring back pleasant recollec- 
tions of some hard fought battles, when I can hear again the heavy 
breath of some valorous competitor, pushing hard for a lead, or per- 
haps can see his silhouette in front as he crosses the line ahead. In 
my ten years’ canoeing I have raced as far as my limited time al- 
lowed, but I have never won in the aggregate ten dollars’ worth of 
prizes, thoug’ taking first or second place a fair number of times. 

“Seneca ’ mentions the lead keel as a reproach to the Association. 
Can he mention any canoe on its list so fitted, or that could race 
under its rules? As to the tabernacle, it is only & wonder that so few 
cruisers have adopted it, as it is simple, cheap and easily constructed 
and allows the mast to be dropped to an inclined position when 
paddiing. In my present location it is an absolute necessity, 
and if “Seneca”? houses his cruiser above any of the bridges on 
the River, he would find it of good service too, unless the said 
bridges have changed since my time. The Lassie, the latest and fast- 
est cunoe in the New York C. C. fleet, has double centerboards; can 
“Seneca” say or prove that she is not, in model. weight and accom- 
modation, a first-class cruising canoe? He objects to rudder, sails 
and other “‘complications”’ on a canoe, yet claims that his boat, which 
has these things, is a better sailing craft than the canoe. If they are 
so undesirable, why does he countenance such features? 

Iam willing to admit the excellence of his cruisers, but am not yet 
convinced of the truth of his assertion regarding Nautilus, Pearl and 
Sunbeam canoes. I contend that the general features of a canoe, 
narrow beam, both ends sharp, flat floor, good sheer and freeboard, 
partly decked, are found in the best surtboats, whaleboats and open- 
water craft, and that for any purpose, from the lightest river cruis- 
ing to coast and harbor sailing, this general type is better than any- 
thing of the square-sterned rowboat or catboat type. The Barnegat 
cruiser may be a better boat fur rough water than an ordinary 15x30 
canoe. I cannot say until the matter has been tried, but certainly 
the canoe is an excellent boat. and if used solely for such work might 
be enlarged as a ‘‘canoe yawl”’ like Cassy or Water Rat, according to 
local considerations. 

It is a pity that “Seneca” declines to race, as he is so near New 
York that a match might easily be made, and would be very instruc- 
tive. There are canoeists and canorists, and before any one attempts 
to “‘read out of meeting” the great majority of those who consider 
themselves entitled to the name, be should make himself thoroughly 
familiar with their alleged offenses. JERSEY BLvE. 





WHO IS “DEJA?’—A correspondent in Canada writes: ‘Who is 
‘Deja?’ Is he really a correspondent or only a fellow called S— who is 
hoaxing the canoeists? I am inclined to the latter notion.”’ Mr. 
Rusbton writes us as follows: ‘‘Are you baving fun with the boys, or 
is ‘Dej1’ a live man. I have been much interested in the articles 
and have only been prevented by the feeling that maybe it was all a 
sell, from taking a handin. The steel ribs and \in. siding are what 
made me suspicious, for I certainly never h of such a combina- 
tion. Why don’t you canoeists race with the sneakbox? Are you 
afraid to? I do noc think that she can beat a good canoe, but she is 
a mighty safe, comfortable craft, as I found by one on Cran- 
berry Lake this August. Why not give her achance, she will not hurt 
canoeing, will she? There are men who, like myself, cannot swim, 
and yet want to and will go on the water, perhaps to take their wives, 
and do not dare to trust a canoe, and a sneakbox is perfectly safe.” 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF “DEJA’S” BOAT. 


E had decided to publish notbing further relating to the contro- 
versy between ‘Deja” and the canoeists, but in answer to the 
request in the fo!lowing letter and others of a sintilar tenor we publish 
a communication just :eceived from ‘‘Deja,” giving a description of 
bis boat. If he was familiar with the rules and practical working of 
the A. C. A. he would know that keels are not prohitited, but that a 
limit has been fixed out of justice to those who cruise rather than 
race. While the keel is limited to 3in. the rule is capable of evasion, 
as the English rule was evaded in the No. 8 Nautilus, with lin. draft, 
while the rule limited the keel to 2in. Such a boat, more shapely in 
appearance than ‘‘Deja’s,” could be built and raced unJer our rules, 
but no one cares to do it, though she would be very tast and able. 
The A, C. A. races are but a small part of the yearly meet and the 
inability to eater three or four each year need keep no man, especial] 
a non-racer, out of the Association. If he comes to Grindstone wi 
a fast boat of any kiad, whether outside the rules or not, he will find 
plenty who will race him every day. All A. C. A. men will heartil 
agree with ‘‘Deja’s”’ remarks about racing for money. The Assock 
ation has from the first set itself resolu ely against racing for money 
prizes. and the leading racers can boast as clean a record in that re- 
spect as “Deja” himself. The American Canoe Association stands 
to-day ona fairer and higher plane as far as money racing and 
amateurs are concerned, than any similar body that we know of. 
Their definition of an amateur is more liberal, and their rules against 
racing for money are more strict than any other similar association. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I want to ask a favor of ‘“‘Deja.”” Will he please explain fully the 
méthod of construction he hints at? It will no doubt interest many 
readers of the Forest anp Stream. Although, as ‘“Deja’’ says, an 
amateur cannot hope to equal the work done by profesional boat 
builders, yet there are those who take a delight in work of this kind, 
and to whom it is more in the nature of recreation than work. For 
the benefit of this class I hope in will give sore instructions. 
Extreme lightness is an excellent quality in many small boats, and if 
Yin. siding is sufficient, it is folly to use 14in. in boats which must 
frequently be carried around dams, etc. I have used this season for 
fishing and pleasure rowing a rowboat 12x34, weighing 60lbs. It is 
built of 44in. cedar, and I have been out in it 68 times, and rowed a 
total distance of 207 miles, an average of little more than 3 miles for 
each time out. Have landed on a lee shore where there was nothi 
but stones with the wind blowing a half gale, and yet the hull scarcely 
shows a scratch. I believe the voat would havestood the usage it got 
if the siding had been only gin. in thickness. I hope “D+ ja” ma 
not feel as though he had been “‘sat down upon” by any considerable 
portion of the readers of Forest AND STREAM, and that we may hear 
more from him in the near future. E. A. LEoPoLp. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I think you sit down on me a little too severely; however, thatisa 
natural consequence of having espoused the cause of the ern: 
The A. C. A.. for reasons best known to itself, having resolved 
keep keels out of its —a. need not be surprised to find a new 
association coming to the front by and by. 

In all my active participation, as sportsman, whether rowing 
canoeing or yachting received my attention, I have not lost or won a 
single cent. If any gentleman can exhibit a cleaner record than 
that he has the floor. For over twentv years, as boy and man, I have 
sought to uphold a high standard in all national sports. I have never 
lost an opportunity, eitaer in public or private, to deprecate the 
absurd habit of betting. It would be preferable to stop racing en- 
tirely if we cannot restrain the growing tendencies in this direction. 
It is a poor way to lose money. It is a despicable way to gain, be- 
cause there is no limit to the tricks and meanness practiced by its 
votaries. ‘Ibrouzn its pursuit base ball and the turf have fallen into 
disrepute, and yachting, with its kindred amusements, is rapidly be- 
coming a national disgrace. 

‘*Didst ever see,” asks Byron, in Beppo, my graceful little cutter? 
“For fear’? you have “not, I'll describe it you exactly.” She is 13ft, 
lin. over alland 3ft. extreme beam. She has a deep rocker keel and 
flying light, that is, with nothing except her sailing gear on board, 
draws 19in. Her weight under like conditions, aside from ballast, is 
207 pounds. The bailast is a “sliver of lead” bolted to the keel with 
quarter-inch copper bolts, three of them, and weighs, copper and all, 
100 pounds. It ‘fills’? the de+pest part of the keel directly under the 
cockpit and the greatest beam—aft of the middie part of the boat 
about one-third—or two-thirds the length of the boat aft of the stem, 
the idea being to concentrate the weight as near the center of effort 
as possible. With two men weighing 140 pounds each she draws 2lin. 
of water, and three men of average avoirdupois will set her down to 
24in.. beyond which she does not goeasily. The keel, stem anc stern- 

ost are in one viece, having been “worked out” of a chestnut plank. 

he keel is 1ft. in average depth, 2in. wide on top and 4m. thick on 
the bottom. The stem and sternposts are each 3in. wide ty) 
thick inside. The stem is dressed off outside nearly one-half, and the 
steel shoe is drawn still finer from the steering hole to the water- 
line. 

After this much of the work was ready a moulded form, represent 
ing the body of the boat, was screwed to the top of the keel with fif- 
teen smal! copper screws, the exact size and length of which I have 
forgotten. The form is made of wood pulp. and is seamless. It lines 
the boat and prevents any water coming in, so that the only wa 
leaks are found is by the swelling of the wood outside. The livin 
18in. deep amidships and 19in at the ends. Including the “finish” 

ut upon it the average thickness is about in. On the keel it is 
3-16in. and along the underside there is a descending shoulder each 
side of the top of the keel, so that the latter sets tightly up ina groove 
thus purposely made for it. The greatest length of this lining is 12ft. 
The balance of the inside space is occupied by pressed tin air cham- 
bers, extending from the waterline to the deck. The ribs were next 
setup. They are of band steel, thirteen on each side, and rake aft 
instead of standing vertical. The degree of rake can be best under- 
stood by the average reader when informed that the widest rib ex- 
tends from the maia section line on the keel to the extreme point of 
the stern at the deck, and the after air-chamber is held firmly in its 
place by rivets passing through the tin and steel. The forward air- 
chamber is secured to the ribbons on which the decks rest, as well as 
to the stern. Another steel ribbon stiffeus the structure at the water- 
line and ‘“‘catches” the garboard streak on the rudder well at the be- 
ginniug of the overhang, where most semi-elliptical, overhanging 
sterns are weakest. This feature renders her as solid as such a 
structure can be made without adding greatly to weight. 

What I have styled the main section isin reality the midsbip sec- 
tion, although it is placed aft of the latter point fer reasons already 
mentioned. This shape of the body is also most conducive to s = 
a long, tine entrance and a clean, concave run are indispensable re- 

uirements which cannot be united with suitable stability in any other 

‘orm so acceptable to the water, which. a: rest, is more easily parted 
by a gradually pee wedge than in the old form of “codfish 
head” and no tail at all. The strakes are white cedar an inch wide 
and one-eighth of an inch thick, except the first, or garboard strake, 
which covers in the joints where the lining, ribs and keel come te- 
gether, and for the purpose of re the greatest strength com- 
mensurate with the leas. weight as well as to establish the closest 
structural affinity attainable, the first strake is half an mch thick and 
two inches wide, the rabbet on the keel being an incn below the line 
laid off for jointing. The strakes extend full length and are riveted 
through the ribs and pulp with comes wire one sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter. The result is a stiff, light, stench and buoyant little 
vessel capable of going almost anywhere, on 01 off soundings, and as 
seaworthy as it is possible to make a boat of herinches. The strakes 
are not lapped but reamed, and caulked with little ‘slivers’ of cot- 
ton, each seam carefully flushed with gum shellac and sandpapered 
till the whole is as tignt as a bottle and as smooth as polished steel. 
The slight tumble home of her sides has two advantages—dryer decks 
an? increased strength. The outside depth is 2ft. 6in, length on 
loadiine 11ft., rudder 6in. wide, beam on waterline 3ft. The decks are 
laid on steel beams spaced five inches. Tne strips are white pine 
half an inch wide and oue eighth of an inch thick. Her spars were 
worked out of pine saplings and the sails are of Osnaburg. The 
spread for light weather is about 75yds., of which % is in the main- 
sail, 20 in the foresail and 15 in the largest jib. 

One of the advantages of a double skin is that it prevents oxidiza- 
tion of the steel and copper used in construction, and one of its dis- 
advantages is that it renders a boat too beavy for racing. Mine was 
built solely for cruising. I would lengthen the same ine to 17ft., 
without increasiog the beam, or do as they have on the Clyde, where 
racing is the main feature, built from 19 to 20ft. on 5ft. beam, and 
about 3ft. extreme depth. 

We extract from another of ‘“Deja’s’’ letters an account of the 
manner in which his boat stood for once only the test that canoes 
are subjected to many times in a season. I: speaks for itself as to 
one e: sential quality of the canoe, portability: 

“It was the first, and shall be the last, time that my boat had been 
subjected to the humiliation of riding on a railway train with trunks 
and traveling bags, and I was anxious to get her afloat to see what 
the effect had been. We slid her in trom the pier and let her lie while 
overhauling the rigging and my fishing tackle. When all was ready 
I discovered a slight leak around the sternpost, which seemed to 
have been strained a little by some of the handling incident to a 
close acquaintance with baggage smashers, some one of whom, no 
doubt, 1magined her a representative of those indestructible, w: - 

nothing, go-anywhere floating machines called canoes. But in 
they were mistaken, for the canoeists have ruled her out and 
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denounced her as a yacht, because she requires water in order to 
float and wind whenever she sails. 

“I find no fault with that, however, although she was designed as a 
sailing canoe, being too short, as I supposed, to be designated by the 
a more dignified title. * 

He 2 “The stern was lifted out on the little wooden pier. and twenty 

minutes sufficed to find and caulk the leak. A thread of candle 

ei wicking was run into the seam with my —— and out of the 
Hah | storage locker came, the means of paying off the seam. It wasa 

YF a sy can containing gum shellac dissolved in alcohol. 

' “The landing here is not a good one, although there is considerable 
gravel, for it is interspersed with sharp shells and rubble, to strike 
which might wrench the boat or break her keel, so both of us moved 
afi, I sitting well up on the deck of the overhang. and as we drew 
swiftly in let go the jib, which John clewed down with the downhaul, 
} and finally dipped the peak. The peak halliard had not straightened 
out before we were grating the pebbles, and as the head settled into 
them we stopped, having grounded on an even keel with the rudder 
A * free in eighteen inches of water and the forefoot near enough to a 
Hh large stone for us to step out withdry boots. That, of course, cannot 
i always be done, but 1 have found that alancing can usually be 
ie effected, even on worse shores, by a little care, and even if the boat 
a careens one good spring with the boathook secures a dry footing. 
‘*While we were yet near the islands a couple of sailing canoes 
l started across the bay, evidently to test each other’s speed, and fill- 
i ing away after them we overhauled and passed them inside of half a 


ot eines: 


i i, mile. The wind seemed to be too heavy for them, as neither canoe— 
oe 4 one a Racine Shadow and the othera Stella Maris—would stand up 
if j long.. Sometimes they got knock-down puffs that looked like cap- 
f i sizing, and when they righted their decks were dripping, and gen- 
ie, erally a little bailing had to be done. We took wateron board once 

only, which might have been avoided ifI had Juffed up sharp, but 


iP holding my course steadily the top of one large wave moistened 
ig things generally and made some of the fish think they were free 


! again.” 


A “B” LINE FROM HUMBOLDT. 
' HE steamer City of Chester, plying regularly every Wednesday 


b morning to the port of Eureka, on Humboldt Bay, found me, in 

j company with a friend sometimes known as *‘Osculum,”* both armed 
sf with cameras and numerous “lightving”’ plates. among her passengers. 
te The voyage up is not sta: tlingly full of incident, and a cold, raw fog 
ea and keen N.W. wind did not add to the holiday aspect of the occasion , 
i nor was the regular blowing of the steamer’s fog whistle conducive 
@ to good temver. By great good luck, though, we ran into clear 
it weather in the course of the afternoon. As the weather cleared I | 
" could see blackfish spouting all about, while a small school of right 
ie whale porpoises, ike animated rubber balls, bounded alongside. 


i After a night differing from other nights on shipboard only in the | 

} fact that the deck house, in which was our stateroom, had a rather | 

i greater capacity for squeaking and groaning than usual, we found 

i ourselves off Humboldt Bar (216 miles from San Francisco), watching, 
with some interest, the movements of a large tug inside the unbroken 

| wall of foam before us. This was our pilot. and guided by her move- 

i ments and following close in her wake the Chester plunged through 

; the surf. I should have enjoyed this more if the officers hadn’t seen 
fit to order us all into staterooms and saloons; an order which I bit- 

} terly resented, though it is frequently necessary to save careless or 

inexperienced passengers from injury from breaking seas. 

As there wasn’t time to convince the Captain that I was entitled to 
a deck passage on this occasion, Osculum and I did the best we could 
; with astateroom window. How it was on the other side of the ship 
i I don’t know (I heard they shipped one sea over the quarter), but 
from our outlook nothing was to be seen but white water, and 1 am 
convinced that when the Bar really gets up for business there is 
nothing for anybody to do but to wait till it gets through, and those 
who are out stay out and those who are in stay in. 

As we ran in we saw what seemed a schooner at anchor, but 

resently perceived that she was hard and fast. Some months ago, 
it seems, she was being towed in, and, running ahead on a big sea, 
carried the towline foul of the tug’s screw. To save herself the tug 
cut her adrift and let her go ashore, and there she remains; while the 
tug people and the owners fight it out in the courts. If they don’t 
have very bad weather the chances are about even that the current 
buries her, or takes a slant, digs anew channel and floats her. At 
present one can walk around her at low water. 

Being utter strangers in Eureka, we took the advice of a parson 
aboard and put up at the Bay Hotel. We were, of course, taken for 
drummers, partly because of our camera cases and considerably be- 
cause in this part of the world scarcely any one travels by sea for 
pleasure. 

Sallying forth to see the town, we fell upon a gentleman who drew 
so enticing a picture of the doings of the wood choppers and bull 
punchers “up in the redwoods” that Osculum was fain to go there. 
As for me I said nothing until we were posting back to the hotel, 
when I proposed to him that as I had come over 200 miles to be able 
to answer in some sort an inquiry about the place, we had better 
divide our forces. and while he investigated the habits of the stalwart 
logger I would gently glide (as being more in accord with my greater 
age and higher forehead) over the rippling waters of the bay and we 
should thus be able, by dividing our labors, to double the amount of 
our information. 

A fog threatened next morning to interfere with my plans, but by 
9A. M. it had cleared away, so seizing the “sample case’’ I salhed 
forth in search of the picturesque, spending the time until luncheon 
snapping away in all directions, hoping that some one of the shots 
might be a good one. ‘Boats to let’’ next caught my eye, and ap- 
proaching the establishment to which the sign pertained, I cau_ht 
sight of a little catboat which had attracted my attention as we came 
into port. Isoon finished the lunch business, left my traps at the 
hotel, and shortly found myself the proprietor of the Bonita for the 
afternoon. 

Being an utter stranger I didn’t ask any questions, but just sailed 
out to find out for myself how things were. It was the top of high 
water, which necessitated caution, as getting aground might mean 
staying there until all hours, and I had no fancy for that. There was 
a breeze that just heeled her down to her planksheer occasionally, 
everything about the boat was in good order (a mighty rare thing in 
these small seaports, I've founa), and I just let her slide. I sailed in 
every direction the land would let me, and it seemed as if I had a fair 
wind no matter where I went. They must have laid out the land with 
reference to the wind; it’s the best arranged sheet of water I ever saw. 
The view of Eureka from the bay is charming, the houses clumped 
together among a fair showing of trees and backed up by a range of 
mountains, clothed with towering redwood, pine, ete., while above all 
floated the grandest arrangement of whijte clouds you ever saw, with 
torrents of smoke pouring from forest fires, mingling with and tinging 
them a glorious copper bronze. How I wished fora picture of it all, 
but my “change box’’ was empty and there was no chance of loading 
it until nightfall. Besides, I was rather nervous about trying to 
manage a camera and a catboat at the same time on a strange sheet 
of water. I blessed Osculum for leaving me in the lurch, and took as 
good a picture of it to “hang on memory’s wall” as persistent gazing 
would give me. Then I went over and took a look at Arcata (six 
miles) and thought it looked better, if enything, than Eureka, and 
then I went somewhere else and then I went nowhere. In fact, I just 
dawdled all over that bay, coming about when the fancy took me, 
going nowhere in particular and having a glorious time, sometimes 
warned by dragging water that I'd better get out of that, and anon 
looking to windward to see if that little puff meant mischief or was 
only infun. Taking it by and large, I don’t believe there’s a jollier 
sheet of water in the world for small boats, and I was told the woods 
about sheltered plenty of game, the water was full of fish, and in the 
season ducks were numerous. 

Osculum came along in a wheelbarrow boat towing a barge about 
6 o’clock, so I put up the Bonita and hurried to unload at him, giving 
it to him for going off and missing such a glorious sail; but he seemed 
to have been having a prettty good sort of a time himself. We took 
a stroll after dinner (supper they call it here) but O. was pretty well 
fagged, so we made it a short one, and after loading plate holders 
for the morrow, he turned in. 

As the steamer sailed the next morning at 11 and O. was lazy and 
wouldn’t get up until 9 we had to hurry to do all we intended, O. to 
take the lumberman’s gorgeous mansion and a view of the town from 
its cupola (if he could get in) and I to get a picture of the Boni'a, I 
received a warm welcome from Billy Brown, the boatman (I had 
hired the boat of his wife the day before) and he laid himself out, 
while I waited for the last vestiges of the morning fog to clear away 
to do honor to “the gentleman who had come clear from San Fran- 
; cisco to have a sail on Humboldt Bay.” He deplored the lack of 
* aquatic taste among the young people of Eureka, declaring that a 
; “skift’’ was just as good fcr ‘“‘them folks’’ as a ‘natty werry,” and I 
i could not but sympathize with him when he mentioned his prices; it 

really seemed cheaper to hire a boat of him than stay ashore and 
i wear out shoe leather. By the time we had grouped the toats and 
{ the Billy Brown family, and got a couple of shots at them. Osculum 
( came along and we lit out for the hotel, after an affectionate farewell 
i and a promise on my part to send some pictures of the Donita if I 
a fortunate; this “‘snap shot’’ business I find is so mighty un- 
f certain. 
} The sea on the bar was not so heavy as the day we came in and 
i we were not therefore locked up. though we were ordered off the 
ie 
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forward deck, an order I was careful to disobey, hiding behind the 
foremast with a hand on a topsail sheet or something, ready to go 
. aloft in short order if any green water came aboard. It didn’t come, 
i but it does sometimes. Once a drummer wouldn’t be locked up, and 
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when they got over the bar and had time to look for him they found 
him jammed under one of the seats by the rail, andif he hadn’t 
caught there he would have gone overboard. Another time a sea 


caught a third officer and slammed bim against something so hard 
that it literally knocked the top of his head off. The bar is all right, 
but z won't stand any foolishness and is not adapted for canoeing: 
the bay is. 

I tried to get a shot at the lighthouse as we passed out, but I guess 
it was too far off; at any rateI didn’t get it, nor anything else but a 
spoiled plate. Too much spray in the air, maybe. The lighthouse 
steamer Manzanita, which left San Francisco an hour or so before us, 
we found outside as we crossed out. She was too far out for us to 
see what she was doing; and a small steamer was off Eel River Bar 
trying to get in, but gave it up as we passed, and, blowing a long toot 
of resignation, sailed for Humboldt, twenty miles away. 

The voyage down was devoid of special interest, except that it was 
mortal cold that afternoon and got warmer at night. There were not 
mapy passengers. People go to Humboldt, but don’t care to leave it, 
apparently. Don’t blame them; wouldn’t mind living there myself. 
The Captain told us a rather curious incident in reference to the 
survey of the channel between Cape Mendocino and the outlying 
rocks. The recital was suggested by my asking if it were not there- 
abouts that the steamer Northerner, with so many tives. was lost, and 
where First Officer French distinguished himself by gallant devotion 
and lost his life. Itwas somewhere about ’62, I think. 

So many disasters had occurred in making the passage (en route 
to Oregon) that a careful survey of the chapnel was determined on, 
Atug was employed for some six months, I think, dragging and 
sounding, and they were on their last day’s work. The bearings had 
all been noted and everything plotted ready for publication. Pretty 
much every one was below at dinner, and the tug slowly steaming 
along through the channel with a drag out for a final trial, when the 
lookout reported the drag foul. Examination revealed a rock with 
six feet of water on it, and so pointed that even in the roughest 
weather the sea never broke there, and for six months they had been 
waltzing all around it. It was like Cupple’s “Sunken Rock,” and in 
another day they would have been piloting all the steamers on the 
route on to it. As it was, the channel was declared too dangerous to 
be navigated, and a whistling buoy well off shore warns vessels to go 

eutside the outer rocks. B. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A SENIOR CLASS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Gibson’s suggestion to form a senior class of sailors and pad- 
dlers in the A, C. A., embodied in the letter published in your issue of 
Oct. 22, isa capital one. The idea—making the races of interest to 
the many—has been never lost sight of by the officers of the Associa- 
tion, as modifications in rules each year will attest. The Record was 
suggested asa means of keeping up the interest to win as good a 
piace as possible in every race, and to increase the number of con- 
testantsin all races. The one-man-in-one-canoe rule is in the interest 
or the many, by making it impossible for a man to win more than a 
very limited number of first prizes at any one meet. Mr. Gibson’s 
letter sugges s rules which will prevent the winning of the races by 
the same men for several years, and the consequent retirmg of many 
others from races in which their presence is desirable. 

Mr. Gibson asks us to commit our ideas to paper. I can only lay 
claim to one idea in this matter, and perhaps that is but half a one. 
Mr. Gibson suggests four races won toclass a manasenior. The 
amendments or new rules he would have acted on at once, so as to 
be in force at the next meet, presumably to help clear the field of 
men tolerably sure of winning. If my remembrance of the various 
races held by the A. C. A. since its birth is correct, there will be but 
two seniors in the A. C. A. next August, one paddler and one sailor. 
At the last two meets there nave been some five orsix men who have 
had about equal chances. The six Class B races sailed in two years 
have alt been won by different men. Therefore I ask, would it not be 
better to make the total numtcr three mstead of four? If any racer 
is inclined to think that this is a little game on my part to get into the 
senior haven, I may add that the number would still have to be re- 
duced one to admit me, as I have but two firsts to show. The senior 
rule would hold for the paddling races and the sailing races only I 
presume. The sailing paddling race, upset, hurry-scurry, and hke 
events being open to all on even terms, with prizes to the winner, be 
he senior or not. Is this the intention? If not, I think it should be. 

C. B. Vaux. 


SPRINGFIELD. C. C. REGATTA. 


fie Springfield C. C. held a very successful regatta on Oct. 17 on 

the Connecticut River. A little after noon the tug Owl came up 
from Hartford with Com. Jones, Mr. and Mrs, Parmele, A. W. Dodd 
and CR. Forrest. At2P. M. the first race, open paddling was called, 
with five starters: Nereid, G. D. Pratt; Peconsic, John Bowles; 
Varuna, F. D. Foot; Vision, C. McKnight; Gracie, E.C. Knappe. 
Nereid led over the course, with Peconsic second. Mr. Pratt wins 
the club paddling badge for the second time, 

Phe next race was a two-mile sailing race, seven entries: Venture, 
L. Q. Jones; Ibis, E H. Barney; Sylph, Emil Knappe; Vision, A. W. 
Dodd; Gluck, John Bowles; Girofia, F. A. Nickerson; Guroflé, C. H. 
McKnight. It was a beat down the river, Venture leading at the buoy 
and coming in ahead at the finish. The times were: 


Start. Finish. Actual. 
Venture.... . .... isin tipGetcapemena ens 219 15 2 53 10 33 46 
WAS ois asincinnwsccna aruiseteievaseeueseaee 218 44 2 56 36 37 52 
ORO soci. vcisid ascececanctsy sebnucownte 2:19 13 2 58 48 39 35 
MND ck one rantonianintenercnseeren tose 218 57 2 58 21 39 24 
ONE 55 0:56 se ecesulacuseae teks mmeceumner 219 35 % 00 25 40 50 
Girofla eKasGNa kde eew wae aebwswaaraaaere 2 19 00 3 01 17 217 


Sie hts seca cttieacecsnsaushoewe . .& 19 05 3 0458 44 53 
All but Giroflé, which capsized just before the start, went in for the 

no ballast race that followed. Ibis led at the start, but Venture soon 

passed her and again won. The times were: 


Start. Finish. Actual. 


WOULD acs 2 os cpiveeniesc wie ac svc eee Oe 3 32 28 16 48 
RII oichs:0.0's) Kea due RAE AGRE SREUGeRG ee 316 13 3 34 13 18 00 
Sylpn Buda. 2S Salavclelgeravonsin eatsale a eisla meiaeeeree 3 16 31 3 34 40 18 09 
RRs eseteiccnseunss dies acececamnenet 315 34 3 34 00 18 26 
Girofla. . ...-3 15 18 % 34 34 19 21 
BMMDE osinigciaw see. aten! since aneiiasapiacseon ant 3 15 Of 3 34 25 19 21 





The entries in the novices’ race were: Varuna, F. D. Foot; Joie, C. 
W. Bliss, and Oahu, C. R. Forrest, of Hartford. Varuna was disabled 
by an accident to her rudder, and Oahu won in a very light breeze. 

The tandem race brought out Pratt and Knappe, Jones and Dodd, 
and Bowles and McKnight. It was very close until near the turn. 
when Pratt and Knappe took the lead, but soon lost it, Bowles and 
McKoizht finally winning. Com. Jones won the hand-paddliog race, 
and McKnight won the standing race. 


A CANOE AGAINST SAILING BOATS.—A race for a cup was 
sailed on the 13th inst. by the small boats of the Staten Island Ath- 
letic Club, consisting of the following: Oriole, G. H. Frieze; Josie, 
Lewis Morris; Social, F, L. Lippitt; Surge, H. O. Bailey. The Oriole 
and Social are each 14ft. long, and abovt 5tt beam, the former center- 
board, the latter keel. The Josie is 16ft. long and about 4ft. beam, 
with fixed iron centerboard. The Surge is a canoe built by Mr. W. P. 
Stephens, of West New Brighton, for the owner, and is of Sandy 
Hook model. The first three mentioned boats are all rigged with jib 
and maiasail, in addition tu which the Social and Oriole carried spin- 
nakers. The course was from the mouth of the Staten Island Kills 
round Robbin’s Reef lighthouse, thence to and around a stakeboat 
anchored off Bayonne, and finish at the starting point. There was a 
good sailing breeze from the south’ard with smooth water except 
near Bayonne, where it was lumpy. The time of each boat was taken 
at the start and finish. The Sogial and Oriole started weli to wind- 
ward and turned the lighthouse first. followed by the Josie and Surge 
close together. The Surge soon after passed the Josie and main- 
tained a slight lead down the wind to near the stakeboat, where, 
owing to some difficulty in recognizing it, the Josie sailed a more 
direct course and again took the lead. The Oriole and Social were 
greatly assisted on this part of the course by their spinnakcrs which 
were worked by the “crew,” each boat except the Surge carrying 
captain and assistant, but al] four turned the stakeboat within half a 
minute of each other. From this point to the finish was a beat to 
windward, and the Surge soon took the lead and kept increasing it, 
finishing 11min. ahead of the Josie, which was second, and wiunivg 
the cup. There was no time allowance, 


THE GUENN-SHARPIE RACE.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
requ- st that you correct your statement made in canoeing column of 
Oct. 22, that the race was called between the canoe Guenn and the 
sharpie. Finding the wind so light that my boat could not stem the 
tide at the finish of first round, I called to my opponent, then well 
on his second round, owned his boat the victor and the stakes lost. 
This statement is but just to a courteous and most gentlemanly com- 
petitor, whose handling of his boat was admirable and whom [ hope 
to meet again and turn the tables on some time, sure in any event of 
a capital day’s racing and a pleasant companion.—GvuENN (Oct, 22, 
1885). [Rev. Dr. Neidé writes us that Mr. Whitlock has notified bim 
that the sum of twenty-five dollars toward an international cup is at 
his disposal). | 

THE BARNEGAT CRUISER.—Mr. Bisbop has finished his tests of 
the new sneakbox to which he has — the above name, and the 
American Single-Handed Cruising Club has couvtracted with John D. 
ere of Tom’s River, for fifty 13 and 14ft, boats for its friends and 
members. 
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TWO AMATEUR CANOE RUILDERS.—We have received from Mr, 
T. X. Satterthwaite, of Muskegon, Micb., a ere of two canoes 
built in the evenings of last winter by himself and friend from the 
directions in ‘Canoe and Boatbuilding for Amateurs.’’ The lines are 
those of the Laloo, taken from the same work, and both canoes are 
fitted with balance lugs and full Nautilus reefing gear, as described 
therein. The photograph shows two very handsome boats, the plank- 
ing being better than most professional work. The boats are built of 
Michigan white pine, copper-fastened. They cruised t&is summer on 
the Muskegon River. Both the builders were amateurs, entirely un- 
— with boatbuilding, and aided only by the book men- 
tioned, 


“SENECA’S” CRUISER.—Editor Forest and Stream; I didn’t in- 
tend ‘Katrina’ to understand that I wanted an “introduction” from 
him. He well knows that he doesn’t need ahy. I meant, and said, I 
think, that I would be glad to give canoeists of ‘‘Katrina’s” stamp, 
who brought me a card from ForEsT AND StreAM,a trial of my Barne- 
gat cruiser. If ‘*Katrina’’ will stop off at Rahway, N. J., on his next 
trip to New York, and go to the Advocate office, just across from the 
railroad station, I will show him the cruiser in a five minutes’ walk 
from there, introduction or no introduction.—H., H. SouLE (“SENECA’’). 


A NEW CANOECLUBIN CINCINNATI.—The Cincinnati C. C., only 
a few as ago one of the most prominent in the country, has en- 
tirely disappeared from the meets and from canoeing circles, and 
canoeing has been at a low ebb in Cincinnati for some time, a circum- 
stance muck to be regretted, as it was once the home of some of our 
best sailors. On Oct. 22 a new club was formed by some members of 
the Cin. Boat Club who are also canoeists. The organization is not 
yet complete, but there is good material for a club, and we may hope 
next year to see some more big lateens at the meet. 


CANOEING AT KINGSTON.—The Royal Military College Boat 

Club has amalgamated with the canoe clab, under the name of R. M. 
C. Canoe and Boat Club. The officers, elected last month, are: Com- 
modore, Major Fairclough; Vice-Commodore. Sergt. Morrow; Rear 
Commodore, Corp. Henneker. The club now has nine canoes. The 
burgee is triangular, a red cross on white ground with crown in upper 
white square. A canoe race was sailed on Oct, 14, Sergt. Morrow 
winning. 
. A CURIOUS LITTLE CRAFT.-—-A boat that would delight the heart 
of “Deja”? was lately launched at Sunderland, England, by Messrs. 
Dennes & Co. She is a little cutter 13ft. over all, 3ft. 2in. beam 
3ft. Gin. draft, uncapsizable and unsinkable, with a closed well aft, 
She has sleeping room for one, oil stove and wash basin. On 
launchiog she was at once tested in some heavy squalls, and proved 
very abie and weatherly. Her name is the Titwillow. - 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The Oakland C. C, are now in new quarters, 
and some new boats are expected next spring. The Mousquito fleet 
is still active. 


HOWARD C. C.—This club held their fall regatta on Oct. 24 on the 
Charles River. A. G. Webster won the sailing race, 


Pachting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ng Co. 








WHOSE WATERLOO? 
(Concluded.) 


ITH the above the evidence in support of my case is by no 
means exhausted. I hold and have always held: 

That in regard to speed, type does not enter the problem at oll. 

That within the limits yet experimented upon, we may look for like 
speed under normal conditions of wind and water, through the entire 
range of type from one extreme to the other. 

That no one type can be singled out as inuately the fastest. 

That, as between representations of the various types, success will 
crown the most perfect fashioning in itself, be the dimensions what- 
ever they may. 

The corollary to the foregoing definitions being, that no virtue 
whatever inheres to beam itself as a contributor to speed and that au 
addition to beam in no wise carries with it an increased opportunity 
for the production of speed. 

Furthermore that no comparative value can be assigned to much 
or little beam, the value of beam depending altogether upon the in- 
dividual shape of hull with which it is associated. What might be a 
beneficial or judicious amount of beam in one shape would be murder- 
ing the chances for speed in another. Hence inferences regari- 
ing speed built simply upon a consideration of beam in_ its 
single capacity, regardless of the shape, volume, etc , of the hull are 
so much idle tattle. Ne wonder then, that at this late day no two 
persons will agree upon just what 1s “the best proportion ot beam to 
length.”’ No such proportion exists, It will vary for each and every 
fashioning of hull. In consistency and harmony with the design asa 
whole, it may be imperative in one shape to reduce beam until the 
boat is pinched into the proverbial ‘plank on edge.’’ And for the 
same reason it may be imperative in another shape to expand bear 
to the maximum until the boat assumes the likeness of a pancake. 

But, in neither extreme, nor in any intermediate compromise, do 
the possibilities fer speed under normal conditions depend upon the 
proportion which the beam bears to the length. Speed will be at- 
tained in strict conformity to the judgment shown in apportioning 
the various elements to the particular beam selected, and in all cases, 
of course, with the perfection displayed iv fairness of body. 

The correctness of these deductions is amply sustained by experi- 
ence in yacht racing. It is only upon unreserved admission of these 
deductions that we can reconcile the otherwise inexplicable and im- 
possible fact thatthe highest rate of speed has been shown by every 
type of yacht, from the wedgelike six-beam cutter Clara to the flat- 
test and broadest of sloops and representatives of various interme- 
diate proportions. 

In illustration: A Puritan of more perfect form upon her own 
beam than a Genesta upon her own smaller beam wiil possess greater 
possibilities for speed. And the contrary just as well. A Genesta of 
more perfect form upon her small beam than a Puritan upon her 
larger beam will have within her design the more favorable chances, 

So far, then. as a contest between a cutter and a sloop is concerned, 
the result will not be in accordance with their beam. or does their 
type enter into the problem at all. The result will hinge solely upon 
the rela ive perfection of torm upon the beam chosen. 

A well-shaped Puritan will beat a Genesta of less likely form. A 
well-shaped Genesta wiil beat a Puritan of less likely form. That is 
all there is to the contest between cutter and sloop on the score of 
speed in smooth water and good sailing breeze. Experience has, how- 
ever, well established one fact in addition. The narrow boat can be 
driven through lumpy water to better advantage than the broad boat, 
since the clumsier hips and flatter floor of the latter meet with more 
violent opposition from the sea, from the effects of which a lean, wall- 
sided and heavier hull suffers less check to uninterrupted onward 
motion. In light and fickle winds accompanied by more or less swell, 
the greater angle of heel and greater weight of the narrow boat seem 
also to invest her with greater possibilities for speed than can be got 
from broader, lighter, stiffer forms. Tbis has, however, not been so 
firmly established as yet, but that difference of opinion may rightfully 
exist. 

All this upon the supposition that in point of mechanical features, 
all types are assumed on an equality. 

Turning to the volume “Small Yachts,’ written last winter, I find 
the following from my pen, which covers the ground as above: ‘In 
view of the varied results of races during the past few years, it is 
more than ever convincing that far too much stress is laid upon mere 
type by itself when the question of speed is agitated, and that the 
clue to success should be sought in the most favorable selection of 
bulk and general symmetry of bull, let the cardinal dimensions be 
what they may. e have all seen square races won by out and out 
cutters, by half breeds with and without keel, and with a little of 
both, by orthodox light drafts of a past epoch, and by all kinds of 
go-betweens. Extensive and close observation will in the long run 
justify the view that all =e withim certain not well defined limits 
can be made to reach equally high rates of speed, though some will 
excel under certain conditions and others again under an opposite 
state of affairs. But it will ever be a losing game to pit against per- 
~——. of one type anything of another possessed of less correctness 
of form. 

This declaration receives furtber strength from extraneous sources; 
for look at the recent international races as one may, in the language 
of the Spirit of the Times, “the net result is that both yachts are 
about equal in speed.’’ The stability of my position is likewise in- 
sured by the performance of the six-beam Clara m the third or tri- 
angular match outside the Hook, when the Vice-Commodore’s Cup 
was the bone of contention 

The smatler class of singlestickers were represented by the 
thoroughbred Clara as one extreme, the Isis as a cutter of four 
beams, the Daphne asa modern compromise of the Puritan stripe 
with three beams to ioadline, a littte keel and outside lead with a 
centerboard droppin, through and more than usual depth, and also 
the Athlon, a g and true sloop, though not as flat and shoal as the 
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. Here we had first-rate examples of type from one 
—s eb to the other, yet the position of the yachts at the 
finish had no connection with their individual proportions of beam to 
length. They arrived decidedly mixed as to beam. Clara, the nar- 
rowest of the lot, won, not because she was narrow, but because she 
had the most perfect shape on her beam. The rest were distanced. 
not because they — in greater beam, but because they were of 
less perfect fashioning upon whatever beam they happened to posesss. 

Beam, type, were wholly foreign to the issue. Perfection of model, 

that 1s the best selection of a the best entrauce, 

the best clearance, the best ratio between resistance and sail 
area, the best balance of weight and turning centers, the best 
windward qualities, the ‘‘sweetest’’ lines, etc., etc., all or some of 
them were brought toa better average on Clara’s beam than the 
same elements were made to effect in the other yachts of her class on 
the particular beams they happened to possess. Clara won in con- 
sequence, neither beam nor type having anything to do for or against 
her victory, as the course did not average enough rough water to 
. bring out the — adaptability of small beam for such work. And, 
looking upon Puritan’s victory as a victory really won upon merit 
instead of through luck, the same reasoning will apply. Her victory 
over Genesta was not due to the type she happened to represent, but 
because a more perfect vessel on her dimensions than Genesta is 
on hers. 

"7 have gone to some length in this matter. as the public in general 

bas been led completely astray by the nonsensical rubbish in the 

daily papers. The lay critic could discover nothing in Puritan’s 
victory but a vast fund of ‘‘conclusive proof’’ that the Puritan 
type was “all right” and the Genesta type “all wrong.’’ Even admit- 
ting Puritan’s victory to have been genuine, there was absolutely 
nothing shown in the international races upon which the Puritan 
type could be bolstered up into a golden calf to which we all should 
bow in servile imitation henceforth. Nor did the races supply any 
good reason why our English cousins should drop their favorite style 
of vessel and give up safe, able, speedy craft of the highest all-round 
performance, for the less reliable sloop and leaky centerboard con- 
trivance, with her scant accommodations below and her spray-sous- 
ing proclivities which render her almost unfit for family cruising, 
unless drifting in sheltered waters be the height of ambition to which 
a cruiser should aspire. 

Type did not enter into the Puritan-Genesta races at all. There 
never was enough wind or sea to bring out their relative staying qual- 
ities. At most, the conclusion can be that Puritan was slightly more 
perfect on her dimensions than her foreiga opponent. And that is no 
guarantee whatever that upon next meeting the representative of the 
cutter family may not turn the tables on our sloop, taere being, ac- 
cording to the stand I have taken and explained above, no innate 
sources of superiority in type, so far as speed under normal condi- 
tions is concerned, and se far as speed under trying conditions 1s con- 
cerned, the innate superiority rests with the cutter beyond any dis- 

ute. 

* The next international competition will be decided upon like 
grounds. If the Galatea is a vessel of more perfect mould on her 
dimensions than the sloop she will meet is on hers, then the America 
Cup may be expected to take wings for a long flight from our shores. 
If the reverse should be the case—if the sloop is ahead of Galatea in 
symmeliry and the average of her components of performance, then 
the bold Briton will have to try again. If Galatea catches us ina 
cringle blow and chalkpit sea, then. unless Galatea is below the rest 
of her family, the cutter will make sport of any sloop we can ever 
produce. y : . 

In coneluding this review one more influence which operated ma- 
terially in favor of the Puritan ought not to be overlooked, Through- 
out the races the policy pursued by Puritan’s pilot, Capt. Joe Ells- 
worth, was more commendable than the tactics aboard the cutter. 
Eddies and airs were worked to the Puritan’s great advantuge, while 
Genesta was rammed through everything, thick and thin, without 
displaying the same finesse in her handling. ; 

Hasty and unwarrantable assumptions as to the bearing of these 
races upon modeling in the future are the natural accompaniment to 
the shiftless and superficial character of the newspaper reports of 
the matches themselves. The astute editorials foreseeing immediate 
“revolution” in naval architecture wore not the least funny comin 
the many ludicrous fulminations of the landsmen contingent engage 
in “flowery portraying”’ of the all-absorbing events. While the news- 
boys were crying the ‘“‘Puritan’s great victory’’ in the streets and 
gaping crowds hung round the bulletins to read dispatches composed 
by the office boy or janitor witbin the oo precints of the 
newspaper cellar, ye dasbing editor up in the tenth story was making 
the ink fly with his sweeping prophecies. The bold; bad Britons were 
to stumble over themselves in their hurry to break up all their vessels 
and “adopt the American idea”’ as depicted in the ‘wonderful’ Puri- 
tan. The honest keel vessel was to be no more, either for sport or 
for trade, but flat-bottoms, centerboards and the what-nots of a 
country without a flag upon the high sea, were to dispei the darkness 
abroad and shed luminous intelligence upon the benignted Britisher. 
and teach Britannia, who rules the waves to our utter exclusion, how 
to go down to the sea in ships. 

Like a thousand similar newspaper “revolutions,” this last one 
failed to go off and the obstreperous John Bull has since signified his 
very clear purpose to stick to his honest vessel and try for the Cup 
again with the same kind of instrument as the Genesta, only a little 
more so. 

There is no question but that Puritan can make a passage at sea in 
perfect safety, barring the loss of her long horn, and with some de- 
gree of comfort. That is all insured by her size alone, if by nothing 
else. Thereis also no doubt but that she can win occasional matches 
abroad in weather and water to her liking; but the Puritan and ves- 
sels of her type would for all that fail wretchedly in answering the 
purposes of the foreigr yachtsmen. She cannot compare for reli- 
ability in all-round work with a yacht like the Genesta. She would 
fail to score in reefing breezes and she could not be counted upon to 
make forced passages around the British coast in all weathers. Of 
this the Englishman is perfectly well aware and the news of Puritan’s 
performance is not in the least likely to turn his head, as may be 
gathered from the correspondence which has appeared ia the Euro- 
pean press, and of which the following is a fair sample, taken from 
the London Field, Sept. 26: 

“Str—A letter appears in this week’s issue of the Field which calls 
for a reply, displaying, as it does, a lamentable ignorance as to the 
merits of American sioops and English cutters, and *C. J. W.," in con- 
demning the latter and praising the former, displays neither reason 
nor justice. 

“Now, as to the points of the two types, I consider them to be as 
follows: Regarding the sloop, even incluaing the ‘balf way between’ 
Puritan, they in the hull are too shallow to go to windward in a jump 
of a sea, and, through the same cause, they are lamentably deficient 
in head room. They are too wide, in tnat a heavy sea causes a most 
unpleasant, uneasy motion, whether they take it end on or on the 
beam, preventing the sails from sleeping, and, to put it mildly, dis- 
turbing the crockery; while every roll, if on a wind, is a shove to 
leeward. 

“As regards the sparring, the position of the mast is too far for- 
ward, in a rough sea, for comfort, speed, or even safety, increasing 
the pitching motion as it does. The great proportional length and 
weight of mast multiplies the above defects; and this, in addition to 
the comparative insignificance of the topmast, precludes the possi- 
bility of snugging the vessel comfortably down and leaves her in a 
gale with a thundering big tree swaggering out of her. 

“The mainsai! is too large to handle easily,and compels the neces- 
sity of reefing when the cutter need only stow her topsail. 

“Now, having so far judged the sloop—which after all is only a ffne- 
weather, smooth-water boat—let us glance at the cutter. I cannot 
admit our large cutters are deficient in accommodation through want 
of beam. An old saying speaks of matters of equal merit as being as 
“broad as long.”” Length is as good as breadth, and, in a vessel, 
better. The cutter’s merits are in exact contradiction to the demerits 
of the sloop. Her hull formation is adapted for bad weat ier and 
broken water, &c., and it is absurd to speak of her uncomfortable 
motion, for nothing is designed at present so easy, gradual aud 
preg in whe | free from rolling, pitching and scending. Asto her 
spar and sail plan, is any one bold enough tw say it is not the best 
for speed, weatherliness or comfort in a single masted vessel as yet 
desizned? 

‘Now, a3 to the late racing in America, Genesta is the natural out- 
come of a system of measurement, admittedly having its faults but 
still a measurement that has produced the most able and weatherly 
of vessels, while Puritan is the outcome of a different system, foster- 
ing a differenttype. It is hard to bring those two types together, but 
it might have been more reasonable if they had been measured by a 
rule midway between the Y. R. A. and American. 

“To conclude, would Puritan have won from Genesta if the vessels 
were raced under the conditions of measurement, wind and water 
under which the latter was built to compete? Would Puritan make 
a& passage in gemfort and safety in what we consider bad weather? 

“In a matter of speed alone would Puritan have sailed even knot 
for knot with Genesta in weather such as was experienced by Genes- 
ta’s sisters at the late Dartmouth regatta? 

“I have resided in the United States and know their sloops and 
schooners, and I know equally well the English cutter, and, in my 
opinion, the only answer to the foregoing questions is a very big ‘No!’ 

“James J. BOURKE.”* 

The London Field also coincides with the limitations | have above 
Set to the utility of a Puritan in British waters in the following taken | 
from an editorial in the Field: “‘So far as the contention that the 
English type of yacht is wrong is concerned, we feel sure that the 
American type will never, even in the Anglo-American type repre- 
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ented by the Puritan, be adopted in English waters....The conclu- 
sion to arrive at is that a compromise between the sloop and the 
cutter must be very much more cutter than even Puritan is to com- 
te with ans thing like success against British yachts in a whole sail 
reeze.’ 

Surely the above settles the “revoivtion” in British yacht building, 
which has been impending only in the minds of persons not. familiar 
with the conditions of yachting abroad. Past history furnishes 
another striking illustration of how easily the average critic slips off 
his base in the hour of exuberant spirits. The America in her day 
“ereated” a furore in yachting circles to which the recent inter- 
national races compare only as a small side show. Now 
while the America hastened the universal introduction of 
long, fine bows and fiat sails, both these attributes were not new, 
fer they had been anticipated in British yachts like the Mosquito sev- 
eral years befor® the advent of the schooner from these waters, and 
they were, moreover, subjects of untversal discussion at the time, the 
leading lights abroad having given in their adhesion to the innova- 
tions before the America was ever thought of. To what extent did 
the British throw their own experience to the dogs and at a bound re- 
construct their fleets by a fresh lot of Americas? Just one single, 
solitary schooner yacht was built after the America’s lines, and that 
was the iron-hulled Vestal. She performed fairly well, but was not 
raced with much earnest. The British set about remodelling their 
modern fleet by the regular process of evolution, leading up to the 
Cambrias and Livonias, with which we are well acquainted. They did 
not discover any cause for a “revolution’’ in the America and she 
never set the fashion to the. lights who came to the fore after that 
schooner’s achievements had become a watter of history. It is non- 
sense, then, to suppose that an event of comparatively minor im- 
portance can draw in its wake a more violent upsetting of prevailing 
preferences and experience abroad. On the contrary, the British 
public are aware that while short twelve years ago their yachts were 
still manifestly inferior to our own in speed, they have, by following 
out their own line of experimentation. so far progressed as to send 
across a Genesta, and prove her practically as good as anything we 
can produce. They have the satisfaction of knowing that but for our 
borrowing from them the cutter’s rig and the cutter’s equipment, 
our orthodox sloops would have been easily beaten. Is it likely 
that with the indorsement of their ideas and practices in the Puritan, 
and with full knowledge that even the Puritan would fail to meet 
their wants, they will discard principles which have been well tried 
abroad and to which even we are giving our approval? There need 
be no fear that the sturdy British yachtsman will ever discard his 
bold, able and ever reliable little seagoing vessel for a makeshift, a 
half-hearted cross between sloop and cutter like the Puritan. If he 
did, very little further experience would convince him of his error 
and he would return to his old love with ail the better appreciation of 
her grand qualities and incomparable all-round excellence. 

So far as British yachtbuilding of the future is concerned, the Pur- 
itan-Genesta races will be devoid of the slightest influence. A change 
in the Y. R. A. topnage rule, which now handicaps beam so heavily, 
may possibly induce a trifling addition to beam for the sake of greater 
deck room and accommodations, but such additions will be purely 
nominal in extent and still leave the type unmodified. The London 
Field echos the experience with beam about the British coast and my 
own as well when it says: 

“So far as regards altering the rule. before that is done we should 
like to see if a yacht of 434 beams, 80ft. on the loadline, could not be 
built to beat those of about 544 beams, on the same length. We think 
the experiment quite worth trying, although there would not be much 
chance of its succeeding in the small classes. Such yachts would 
have 2ft. more beam than Genesta (that is, 17ft.), and would have to 
allow her Imin. $sec. over a 50-mile course. This penalty does not 
look more than she ought to be able to do; and adding 2ft. to such.a 
craft as Genesta would make her in many ways a very much im- 
proved vessel, and especiaily in a seaway, although occasionally 
there may be a particular kind of sea met with which the narrower 
boat would get through the faster. Examples of this have occurred 
over and over again in yachting experiences, and they have rather 
tended to mask the fact that for any given tonnage a yacht is not 
always what may be termed an efficient performer in a sea simply 
because she is narrow, but because she is long and deep. If, how- 
ever, a yacht has a beam much in excess of two-tenths of her length 
on ‘oadline, the beam will begin to tell against her in a head sea, but 
she will not necessarily be a bad sea boat.”’ 

That is to say, the “ield does not think that experience warrants 
greater beam in smal! cutters. Probably because such yachts need a 
maximum displacement to go through the exceedingly severe racing 
and the bad weather they often have to face owing to their smail 
size. But in larger vessels, as the Genesta, an addition of 2ft. might 
be an improvement except in the worst of weathers. Allowing the 
Field’s assumption to be correctly taken, the Genesta would even 
then remain a 5 beam cutter, or a very narrow boat according to our 
American notions. This, however, would be brought about by a 
change in the measurement rule without reference to the Puritan’s 
success at all. To such changes, I and all other “cutter men” 
certainly make no objection. We are quite willing to abide by the 
outcome of experience in respect to cutters of moderate beam, nar- 
row beam, very narrow beam, or no beam at all, just so the world 
shall not be cheated out of the sturdy cutter type through fallacious 
deductions circulated by inexperienced persons who force their ‘‘be- 
liefs,”’ “‘views,”’ etc., upon the public at a rate inverse to their right 
to give an opinion of any kind. 

Turning now to the probable influence of the international races 
upon yacht building in America, I am forced to conclude that their 
effect will be the very reverse of what has been predicted. Being 
more volatile in character than John Bull, Jonathan will rush head- 
long into copying without turniog things over in his mind. Very 
well. Let him copy. Inasmuch as Puritan is a half-way step 
between sloop and cutter in her rig, equipment, stowage of ballast 
and appearance, Jonathan will simply be discarding his last century 
trap and taking his first lesson in cutter principles. This will be 
satisfactory to himself, for he will get a better style of boat than he 
bad before. It is also satisfactory to ‘‘cutter men,” because having 
“been there themselves,” they thiuk they know where Jonathan is 
sure to bring up. The next Puritan may have all her lead outside. 
This invoives a keel of such depth that the centerboard will be dis- 
carded. Jonathan will follow ber up in all the rest of his vessels, and 
presto, change! before he is aware of it he is backing the cutter of 
moderate beam against all creation. The rest will take care of itself. 
With all the weight hung low, Jonathan will wish to beat all comers 
in all weather, and he will whittle off just a little bit of that lumpy 
beam and fill in the amount about the floor to drive his vessel 
through a head sea; and so it may come true some fine day that 
Jonathan is the man who has got ‘‘cutter on the brain,” and old- 
fashioned John Bull insists at least upon enough beam to squeeze his 
fat anatomy down the hatches. 

Thus it is that no matter what interpretation be put upon the 
Puritan-Genesta affair, the ‘‘cutter men’ are in high glee, for more 
“cuttery” our fleet is destined to become. The “cutter man” no 

longer lacks confidence in his favorite type for speed. Genesta, 
Clara and even Puritan are living witnesses in behalf of the sound- 
ness of cutter principles. Formerly be may have built with an idea 
that he was sacrificing speed in return for the comforts, dryness, 
ease, accommodations below, cool cabins and all-round reliability, in 
all of which he knows the cutter to excel. Now he will build in full 
knowledge that there is nothing inherent in his favorite type not 
compatible with the highest rate of speed, and that there is nothing 
inherent in the sloop which eatitles her to claim greater possibilities 
in that respect. C. P. KunHArprt. 


GENESTA AND GRACIE., 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your last issue ‘‘Reader” furnishes his own answer. My state- 
ment concerning Genesta and Gracie as compared to Puritan and 
Gracie was based upon the triangular races the two pairs sailed, as 
no comparison can be instituted between a race to windward and one 
over a different course. Puritan and Gracie sailed 40 miles triangular 
course. Puritan beat Gracie 25m. 34s. Genesta and Gracie sailed tri- 
angular course, 32 miles. Genesta beat Gracie 2im. 52s. Add one- 
quarter for difference in distance, and Genesta beats Gracie 27m. 20s., 
making my statement correct. The time in Puritan-Gracie race rep- 
resents also much less distance, as it was sailed in lighter wind. I 
am ready to grant, however, that the comparison is of no great value 
in any case, as accurate deductions cannot be reached in the prem- 
ises. 

As for the item in Science, mentioned by “Reader,” it is on a par 
with the rest of the slipshod observations in other publications. For 
one thing dipping bowsprits is no criterion whatever of seagoing qual- 
ities, least of aiiof ability. Puritan’s bowsprit has a steeve or rise 
upward, Gevesta’s is buckled down, and every one concedes that 
cutiers oscillate through greater arcs than vessels of flatter floor. It 
is a perfectly harmless peculiarity scarcely noticed by those on board. 
I have sailed in a 50-mile gale in a cutter which dipped her bowsprit 
at every dive, yet she shipped next to no water nor threw any spray 
in comparison to what a sloop would do under the circumstances, 
even without dipping bowsprit at all. 

The beating which Puritan gave Bedouin was due wholly on account 
of Puritan’s bigger size, for Puritan beat the sloop Gracie much 
worse in the first trial race referred to. Hence any reasoning which 
attempts to lay Bedouin’s defeat at the doors of ber model is rubbish 
whieh ought never to find ius way into a publication of high standing. 
If the cutter model was at fault in that race, then the sloop model of 
the Gracie was even much more faulty. Gauged through Phe Gracie, 
Genesta, a cutter herself, could beat Bedouin in the stiff breeze at 







































































sea of the first trial match just about as badly. The value of size in 
rough weather has heretofore been underrated and this is what the 
Puritan-Bedouin race really disclosed. Inasmuch as the cutter 
Bedouin beat the sloop Gracie of same length no less than 20m, 56s. in 
ptcan d miles to windward, the race very clearly established the vast 
supe) ority of the cutter in coame weather. just the Se 
**Reader’s a from the Science would imply. This t has 
been so firmly established upon hundreds of occasions, here and 
abroad, that it would in any event require much more than one race 
the other way to set up the contrary. 

The Puritan races are not the only contests between different types 
which have taken place. They are only one lot out of hundreds of 
similar competitions. To look to the Puritan races alone. and disre- 
gard all other lessons is an absurdity quite the fashion for the present. 
The English have for years and years experimented with beam from 
the broadest down to the narrowest, with innumerable yachts differ- 
ing inch by inch. The general result is heavily in favor of narrower 
ves:els than our sloop for reliability, ability and speed in heavy 
weather, nor has anything transpired since the appearance of the 
Puritan to shake confidence in previous observations. Those qualified 
to judge do not hesitate to go on record strongly in favor of Genesta 
and her kind against boats of Puritan’s build, and much more so 
against the typical American sloop which is notoriously worthless in 
a sea, so far as “‘going’’ and ‘‘dryness’’ are concerned. No yachts- 
man familiar with Gracie, Fanny, Mischief and their class will pre- 
tend that they can be “driven” under reefs in an ugly sea. 
But it is equally familiar to all who have experience in cutters that 
that is their strong point. Under short sail they do reiatively much 
better than the sloop, and the cutter can thrash a good passage and 
claw out to windward long after the sloop has to give up through 
sheer inability to accomplish anything to her good. In large yachts 
this is not of such great importance, as they are in heavy weather 
less often than small ve:sels, ani mere size is an antidote to short- 
comings in model. Hence “cutter principles’? have all the more 
direct —— to yachts of small tonnage, if such yachts are to 
be put to hard service and not rest forever content with small work 
in sheltered waters. The future is certain to see the ten and twenty 
ton yacht knock about our coast just as much as is the custom 
abroad, and to that end she must and will approach the British 
cutter in her conception. I am only one out of thousands who would 
rather cruise to the West Indies, to Bermuda or to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence in a 50ft. yacht than in a huge ark aboard which I could 
only be a passenger or figure almost as a nonentity in her aeons 

C. P. K. 





COMMENDATORY reviews of Mr. Kunhardt’s “Small Yachts” are 
the rule. The Nation says: “This book fills a blank in American 
yacht literature, and will be found a valuable addition to the libraries 
of our American yachtsmen. The subject-matter, although covered 
in a measure by such works as Dixon Kemp’s ‘Yacht Designing’ 
and his *Yacht and Boat Sailing,’is presented in more attractive 
form, is much condensed, and is procurable at less than half the cost 
of those volumes. It is practical throughout—practical in the treat- 
ment of whatis popularly called theoretica'; and the chapters on 
Resistance, Displacement, Stability. Beam ard its Relations, make 
plain the course of the amateur designer when he launches his ship 
on the drawing-board with his tools and the assistance of the chapter 
following on Computations, which is also presented in the simplest 
possible form. The yachtsman who understands the principles of 
design and their results, derives much more satisfaction from one of 
the manliest of sports than the man who is willing to sail a passenger 
in his own ship, and is content to pay for all professional services - 
and hence we can recommerd the book, notwithstanding its title, 
‘Small Yachts,’ to all yachtsmen, without reference to the size of 
their vessels, existing or in prospect. Under the head of General In- 
formation the reader will find such subjects as Yachts’ Papers, In- 
ternational Rules of the Road, Cautionary Signals of the U. S. Signal 
Service, together with many usefui tables, such as weights of mate- 
rials, gear, wind pressure, etc., etc. A large portion of the book is 
devoted te the lines of many existing small yachts, with sail plans, 
plans of accommodation, specifications of construction, and general 
description, which will be fgund of much interest; and the classifica- 
tion by type, with remarks 5n the features of each, has a wholesome 
tendency in the direction of an uncapsizable boat (unlike the yacht 
Torpedo, which recently capsiz2d and drowned three of her crew), 
This classification is asfollows: Centerboard catboats, keel catboats, 
light draft centerboard sloops, light draft keel yachts, deep drait 
keel yachts, compromise keel and centerboard, beamy cutters, cut- 
ters of moderate beam. cutters of small beam. and yachts of special 
class, embracing sharpies, buckeyes, canoes, etc. 


THE PROPER MODEL FOR FISHING VESSELS.—Captain Collins 
has for some time been urging a change of the model of American 
fishing vecsels. The most important feature is indicated in his noe 
in the Cape Ann Advertiser of May 19, 1882, astollows: ‘All evidence 
goes to prove that in the open ocean, especially where strong winds 
and rough seas are to be encountered, deep bodied vessels are much 
more rapid than shallow ones. Nor dues this depend so much on the 
vessel carrying a great amount of sail as it does on her ability to keep 
on her course and make headway under short canvas when one of 
less depth, though of broader beam, must heave to and drift to lee- 
ward.” These statements have been verified in a very interesting 
way the past summer by the Gloucester vessels sent to Iceland on 
halibut voyages, where they came in contact with English smacks. 
Captain George W. Pendleton, master of schooner Alice M. Williams, 
which is one of the best Gloucester vessels, reported that on the day 
he sailed from Iceland he encountered a gale and was obliged to 
heave to under double-reefed foresail when some 40 miles off land. 
Soon after he heaved to he was passed by an English smack, carry- 
ing a single-reefed mainsail and whole foresails. He thought the 
English vessel was making 11 knotsan hour. Everything was dry 
and comfortable, the men appearing on deck without oiled clothes, 
On other occasions he was obliged to reef down snugly while the 
English smacks went along comfortably under all plain sail, The 
Alice M. Williams was deep in water, as she had a full cargo of fish 
on board, and yet was compelled to lay to while another vessel ne 
larger was moving comfortably under crowded canvas.—Report of 
Commissioner of Fisheries (Sept. 25, 1884). 


NEW YORK Y. C.—A meetiag was held at the club house on 
Thursday last, being a continuation of the adjourned meeting of July 
23. On its adjovrament the fifth general meeting was at once called to 
order by Rear Commodore F. C. Lawrence. Resolutions of respect 
to the late ex Commodore W. H. Thomas were passed, and also a 
resolution offered by Mr. A. P. Stokes, schooner Clytie, thanking the 
owners of the Gracie and Bedouin for their action in entering their 
yachts in the trial races, as requested by the committee. Ex-Com- 
modore Smith moved that a committee of seven be appointed by the 
chair to select a suitable piece of silverware to be presented to the 
owners of the Puritan as a recognition of their action in the defense 
ef the America Cup, Mr. Phillip Schuyler also moved that the thanks of 
the club be presented to tnem. Both resolutions were carried. Mr, 
Webb’s letter of Oct. 6in regard to a continuance of Galatea’s challenge 
was read. The secretary was instructed to inform him that the club 
would consider when received, any formal challenge in the name of a 
yacht e!nb, as stipulated in the deed of gift Vice-Commodore Doug- 
lass offered his resignation, owing to a proposed absence abroad, but 
it was laid on the table. After some miscellaneous business the fol- 
lowing new members were elected: Sir Richard Sutton (honorary 
member, William L. Stow, John W. Emerson, Gilliatt_ Schroeder, 
Benjamin J. Swan, Charles T, Minton, Edward C, Post, J. Moss. White, 
L. D. Shephard, Fred. Gallatm, Arthur Ryerson, Thornton N, Motley, 
John W. Handren, Charles L, Wright, Geo. H. Draper, T. Harrison 
Garrett, John R. Andrews, William C. Eustis, T. Henry French, W. H. 
Higbee and G. E. Stevens. 


OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE EAST RIVER.—The following notice 
has been issued by the coast survey office: Lieut. John M. Hawley, 
U.S.N., assistant U.S, Coast and Geodetic Survey, commanding the 
schooner Eagre, has developed the following additional dangers not 
heretofore shown on the charts of this office: 1. A smail rocky shoal 
lies about midway between the southwestern end of Blackwell's 
Island and black buoy No. 30. The rock has but 244éft. of water over 
it. and is located on the following bearings, taken from Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Chart No. 369, 3:—Smallpox Hospital, Blackwell’s 
Island, N.E., 485 yards; Canoe Rock (center of rock), S.W.144W., 270 

ards; Forty-fifth street, New York,N.W.5g¢W., 470 yards. This rock, 
tae part of the line of detached ledges forming Blackwell’s Island 
reef, is not in the track of vessels following the usual channels, 2. A 
ridge lies to the eastward of Blackwell’s Island reef, nearly in mid- 
channel, and has a least depth of 18ft. over it. It extends about 40 
yards in a north and south direction, and is located in the following 
bearings: Smallpox hospital, Blackwell’s Island, N.N.E.5¢E., 830 
yards; Long Island railroad sign, Hunter’s Point, 8. by F.4E., 465 
yards; Canoe Rock (center of rock), N.W.34N., 240 yards. To avuid 
this ridge vessels passing to the eastward of Canoe Rock should hug 
the Long Island shore. 


A HINT ABOUT CHAIN.—A short time since a yacht went ashore 
in a blow. parting her chain, anew and apparently good one. An 
examination of the broken link showed, however, that the cause of 
its breaking was that being very wide, it had turned half round and 
kinked so that the adjoining links pulled on it sideways, a direction 
in which it could stand little strain. Chain which is tested and found 
defective in England is not allowed to be sold under heavy penalties, 
but it is returned after testing to the owner. What becomes of 1t? 
There is no law against exporting it or selling it in this country , Doeg 
any of it come here? 
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; YACHTING NOTES.—Sir. Richard Sutton’s schooner Elmina, 350 
tons, has lately replaced her old masts with new ones and is now fit- 
ing out for a cruise to Suakim. ..The Amy, 842 tons, Mr. N. B. Stew- 
art's new steam yacht, is also fitting out for a cruise to Madeira and 

; the West Indies. She has proved herself remarkably fast this season 

% .---The 30ft, length class boat Curtsy, Major Forster, has made a 

good record this season, racing 30 times and winning 23 firsts, one 
second, and also —e in three other races in which she was dis- 

' ualified as being over length ..The sloop Genia has been sold to 

A r. Mandeville, of Newark, N. J..... Intrepid, schooner, is laid up at 
Sixth street and Lizzie L., sloop, at Seventh street, South Brooklyn. 

; -.--In Manning’s Basin is the sloop Winona, lately returned from a 

long cruise on the Lakes. ... Enterprise and Crocodile were lately laid 

Be up in the Atlantic Basin ...Mr. Fairman Rogers’s steam yacht Magno- 

: lia has lately been completely overhauled by Herreshoff and will 
leave shortly on another cruise to Florida....Oneagh, schooner, is 
ri as sold toan American, Mr. Harvey Spencer.... Dauntless, 
schooner, has been at Poillon’s for a general overhauling preparatory 
toa winter cruise....The Boston Y. C. has purchased the land and 
shop formerly belonging to Pierce, at City Point ..Smith has hauled 
up at bis yard in South Boston Volante, Nautilus, schooner; Alcyone 

gnet, Juno and Esther....Gitana, schooner, is hauled up at 
ystic wharf, where she will be lengthened forward....Corsair, 

f steam yacht, is laid up in the Erie Basin, where she will be 

a refitted below. Atalanta is also in the Erie Basin 
....Sagitta, sloop, which was ashore off Fire Island last month, is 

i now hauled up at Islip for a general overhauling . Montauk will lay 

Hei up this year at New London....At Seventh street, South Brooklyn, are 

i the steam yachts Day Dream and Norma....Bertie. sloop, is laid up 

i in Mumm’s Basin.... New Haven—Ariadne will lay up at Huntington, 

} L. I., Wild Duck at Portchester, Rival at Westport, Thistle at Green- 

rt, Trio at Middletown, Viking at Groton, Viola at Stony Creek, 
ora at Brantford, Sophia and Nereid at Norwich, most of the others 
of the fleet will winter at New Haven ...Rajah, Stranger, Endeavor, 

Roamer and a few others are still in commission. 


KNICKERBOCKER Y. C.—A meeting of the Knickerbocker Y. C. 
was held on Oct. 23 to present the oo won in the late fall regatta. 
Much dissatisfaction has been felt in regard to the timing of the race, 
which was to be sailed within six hours. The time as announced by 
the judges was a few seconds under the limit, but as timed by a 
number of responsible parties, both on the boats and at the club- 
. house, it was 6h. and 7min. Since the race the matter has been 

much talked of, as there seemed to be no doubt but that the official 
time was incorrect, and by the club rules there had been no race. 
Commodore Hobby presided at the meeting. Objection was made to 
the awarding of the prizes and evidence was offered to prove that the 
time was incorrect. The Regatta Committee declined to question the 
time given by the judges; one of the latter, Mr. W. J. Parker, de- 
clined to give any decision, and the remaining two. Messrs Jackson 
and Deane, declared that the race must stand. so the prizes were 
finally presented. One of the winners—Mr. Smith, of the Rosetta A. 
— said, on receiving his prize: ‘Gentlemen, | accept this prize, but 
with no pleasure whatever, as 1 believe there was no race.” 
The prizes were awarded to Surf in the tirst class, Lena second, 
Lizzie R. third, Rosetta A. fourth, Maggie fifth, Hornet sixth, Bon 
Ton seventh, Vaddie eighth. The steam launch prize was won by 
: Mystic. Lizzie R. won the peonant tor best elapsed time, and also 
the Mott Cup, having won it three times. Dandy was ruled out for 
using oars. The club are still divided over the question of the time, 
and, though the race has been sanctioned by the committee, the 
matter is not yet finally disposed of. 


NO WIDE YACHTS WANTED.—The glowing pictures which some 
enthusiasts on this side of the pond have painted of John Bull 
throwing aside his timehonored rules and building Puritans does not 
appear to be quite in accordance with facts. The performance of 
the wide boat has waked up many of the chronic objecters to the 
rule, but without much encouragement as yet. We lately quoted an 
article from the London Field disposing of some fables of British 
origin about Puritan’s ability, but stating at the same time that such 
boats would not suit their wants. In alater article on the subject 
of the Y. R, A. rules the same paper sptaks as follows: ‘We last 
week expressed an opinion that there did not appear to be at present 
any urgent necessity for altering the Y. R. A, tonnage rule, although 
we should like to see it somewhat easier on beam when the propor- 
tion is four to one, and a little barder when the proportion is over 
five and one-half to one. What should be done with such vessels as 
Puritan, three and one-half to one, is a matter of small consequence, 
as no one desires to build such yachts on this side of the Atlantic.” 
Undoubtedly the result of the races will hasten the death of the 
present rule; but there is not the least indication that British yachts- 
men will go back to the wide form of yacht or will add very materi- 
ally to the beam even of the extreme racers. 


j A NEW METHOD OF PROPULSION.—The long narrow boat that 
{ has been on the ways at Poillons’ for some time is now nearly ready 
for launching ind will soon make a trial of her peculiar machinery. 
The motive power is gas, generated by a small machine on board, 
and ignited in a cylinder to which compressed air is also admitted. 
This cylinder is placed on the keelson, weli aft, and communicates 
with four oblong openings near the keel, two facing aft and two for- 
ward, the connections being such tbat any opening may be put in 
communication with the cylinder at wil. To move ahead the two 
forward ones are closed and the after ones are opened, air and gas 
are admitted to the cylinder and ignited, an explosion follows, and 
the liberated gases act with great force by way of the openings on 
the water, driving the boat ahead. This impact is in practice almost 
continuous, and the power exerted is very great. To reverse, the 
two’ after-openings are closed and the forward ones opened, thus 
driving the vessel astern. To turn, one on each side is opened, swiug- 
ing the vessel around. There are norapidly moving parts, the mechan- 
ism is simple, and it is claimed that a very large percentage of the 
fuel consumed is realized in the final effect. 


A PROPHESY COME TRUE.—In a review of the America Cup 
races, the Berlin Wassersport has the following: ‘It cannot be denied 
that the highest hopes and expectations, even the firm conviction 
had seized the English, that their chosen craft would achieve a 
victory. Against this, however, stands out in astonishing contrast, 
that out of the enemy’s camp itself, one voice was raised which fore- 
told the Genesta’s probable defeat and maintained that the English 
had allowed their chance to slip by. This voice emanated from a 
person who had fought for the advantages and good points of the 
cutter with a zeal almost frantic, and who claimed that in their day, 
Florinda or Majorie would have had a sure thing. The result of the 
recent races has been of a kind that we are obliged to concede sound 
judgment to this critic, Mr. C. P. Kunhardt, formerly of Forest AND 
STREAM. For, the very condition which he insisted the English yacht 
should possess, that the representative selected should be speedy in 
the lightest of winds to insure success against the sloop, was the very 
condition the Genesta did noc fulfil. But this warning voice went un- 
heeded in the fire ot enthusiasm which had seized the English.”’ 


A PICTURE OF THE GREAT RACE —Messrs. L. Prang & Co., of 
Boston, have just issued a large and handsome chromo of the finish 
of the final race between Furitan and Genesta. It is a reproduction 
of an oil painting by Mr. Wm. F. Halsalis, the marine artist. who has 
produced a very spirited picture of the two yachts. The sails of both 
are very well rendered, the drawing being correct and the coloring 
really giving an idea of life and motion; but the hull of the Puritan is 
incorrectly drawn, the sheer of the hull and the rise of the bowsprit 
are both exaggerated to a degree that “es a wrong notion of the 
boat. Another noticeable error is the coloring of Genesta’s burgee, 
which is given as biue and red, instead of the black and red which 
have become so well known. The state of the water at the time is 
very accurately depicted, and in allrespects, but the very important 
one noted, the picture is an adniirable one. 


THE BROKERS* YACHTS.—When Mr. W. R. Travers was at New- 
port last summer, a great many fine yachts lay in the harbor. ‘Wh- 
who-who-whose yacht is th-th-tha that?’’ he asked, pointing to one of 
them. “That belongs to Mr. Jones, the well-known broker.” Mr. 
Travers raised his dexter finger slowly and brought into line another 
yacht. ‘“Wh-wh-wh-whose yacht is that?’’ he asked with some diffi- 
culty. ‘Oh, that’s Mr. Smith’s the broker.” *‘Wh-wh-whose is that?” 
pointing out still another. ‘‘That belongs to Mr. White, another 
broker.” **W-w-well, wh-wh-where’s the customers’ yachts?’’ in- 
quired the great Wali street joker.—Chicago Mail. 


A RACING CUTTER FOR SALE.—The most promising class now 
existing in our yacht fleet is that of 50 feet or thereabouts on water- 
line, including Isis, Athlon, Oriva, Daphne, Vixen, Gaviota, and 
lastly Clara. The latter promises to set a pace next year that some 
of the big ones may find it hard to follow. Her class competitor and 
ablest rival on the other side, the 20-tonner Lenore, is now offered 
for sale and can be had at a reasonable figure. Here is a chance for 
some racing man who wishes to be near the top of the class next 
season. Further particulars can be had at this office. 


i RIVERSIDE Y. C.—A race will be sailed on Nov. 15 between Chee- 
Ht) maun, formerly well-known about New York, and the Arthur B., also 
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ni a New York boat, both now being under the Riverside Y C. flag, of 


i Jacksonville, Fla. The Cheemaun is ajib and mainsail boat 25ft. 10in. 
£ long. owned by W. Fred Porter, and the Arthur B. 1s 20ft., owned by 

4 Vice-Commodere W. L. Davids. She sailed asa cat in the last race, 
but will be sloop mgged this time. On Oct. 17 a very high tide wrecked 
the club house and did some damage tothe yachts hauled to clean 
for the fall and winter season. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


AMERICAN Y. C.—A special meeting of the American Y. C. was 
held on Tuesday last at the club house, Commodore De Cordova in 
the chair. Thereport of the Regutta Committee was read and ac- 
cepted, the dispute between Atalanta and Stiletto being decided in 
favor of the former. The prizes won in the regatta were on exhibi- 
tion, and the proposed designs for an international challenge cup for 
steam yachts were discussed. The owners of Stiletto proposed a 
race for a $500 cup with Atalanta, from Fort Adams to Sands Point, 
the cup to be paid for by the owners of each boat and to remain a 
challenge cup. The proposal was not accepted. 


MIZZEN STAYSAILS ON YAWLS.—A correspondent in San Fran- 
cisco writes that the mizzen staysail has been tried on yaw ls there, 
but with poor results. One on the Enid elicited the comment from an 
observer, “That es is drawing like a team of horses, but I’m not 
a ne to say which way.” One was tried on thedittle Sweetheart, 

ut her owaer describes its principal duties as *‘keeping the wind out 
of the mainsail, making back wind for the mizzen, and making it im- 
possible to see anything to leeward. With these trifling exceptions it 
was a marked success.”’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE RACERS,—Chas. Mi & Son, No. 60 
Nassau street, New York, have now ready a number Of good photos 
of Puritan and Genesta, ranging in size from 5x8in. to 14x17in., and 
in price from 40 cents to $2.50. 


THE SALE OF THE POLYNIA.—The steam Pag Polynia was 
sold on Tuesday for $10,100, the purchaser being Mr. W. H. Starbuck. 
She will probably be lengthened this winter. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


k=” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 











Tim JonEs.—We do not know the bore. 

J. R., Toledo, O.—It is impossible to decide from the picture. 

J. L. M., New York.—Write to P. H. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. B. D., Fall River, Mass.—It is not too late to register the dogs 
now. 

= ~ C., Providence.—We expect to publish the lines of the Puritan 
shortly. 

8. E , New Orleans.—See answer to another correspondent in this 
column, 

G. F.—It is not against the law to hound deer in West Virginia and 
Maryland. 

W. S. D., Baltimore, Md.—Write to Wm. Graham, Newtownbreda, 
Belfast, Ireland. 

B. W. S., Jackson, Mich.—The Gordon setter attains full growth 
and feather when about two years old. 


BEaG.Le, Dover, N. H.—The Essex County Hunt is in New Jersey. 
C. A. Heckscher, Master, Orange, N. J. 

InquiRER Providence, R. I.—Dutch, Jr., is owned by Mr. R. H. 
Dudgeon, 24 Columbia street, New York. 


H. A. S.—The season ends Dec. 1. There is good duck shooting in 
the vicinity. Ask at the gun stores when you get there. 


R. H.—The address of Hunt’s Magazine is 119 Uhurch street, Edge- 
ware Road, N. W., London, Englana. We know of no other paper. 


T. R, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Baronet and Belle both ran in the All-Aged 
stake of the Eastern field trials of 1881 on Robins Island, each win- 
ning one heat. 

N. W., New York.—We know of no one who could train poe 
poodle. Read ‘Training vs. Breaking,” and train him yourself by 
the directions there given. 

L. B. R.. Maryland.—Try Monroe’s ‘Florida Annual.” The quail 
shooting is goou in winter. The different railroads have different 
rates for dogs. You can Jearn them only by application to each road. 


An OLp Reaper, Des Moines, Ia.—The double nose must come 
through the dam. Many of the double-nosed —. are good in 
the field, but no better than those without it. Most judges dislike to 
award a prize to such. 

W. H. C.,, Sardis, Miss.—We are unable to determine the species of 
your snake from the fragment sent. It may be Farancia obscura, or 
possibly a piece of Opheo. saurus ventralis. But why in the world 
did you not send on the whole animal? 


J. O. F., Hornelisville, N. Y.—A short time ago I had a snake here 
15in, long, dark slate color or a blueish black, with an orange band or 
collar and orange belly. What was it, and was it venomous? Ans.— 
Probably the ring-necked snake (Diadoptus punctatus). 
venomous. 

H. G. M —1. Get Munroe’s map of Florida when it is published. 
2. Florida books are Henshall’s **Camping and Cruising in Florida,” 

rice $1.50; ‘‘The Florida Annual,” price 50 cents. 3. The *broken- 
ae” fever is not likely to trouble you in cold weather. Itis disa 
greeable but not dangerous. 

L. E. W., Wilkesbarre, Pa.—1. Why are light color dogs preferred 
by most sportsmen—setters and pointers? 2. Is jet black with white 
breast objectionable in a pup whose sire is a red frish and dam ble 
belton? Ans.—1. Dogs of a light color can be more readily seen when 
working in cover, and for this reason many sportsmen prefer them. 
2. The color is legitimate. 

TraP.—Will you kindly explain in your next what is meant by class 
shooting so as to settle and put an end to a long controversy? Ans. 
Yes, for the nineteenth time. Class shooting is a form of shooting in 
which the contestants are divided into classes according to the scores 
made and the prizes are divided among these classes. If six men tie 
on 9, five men on 8, four men on 7, etc., the six form one class, the five 
another and the four another. Then if 9 was the highest score made 
the first prize would be divided among the six men whe tied on §, or 
else they would shoot off for it, and it would be given to the winner 
of the ties. Thesecond prize would go in the same way to those who 
tied ou 8, the third to the ties on 7, etc. 


PrercyvaL.—Will you give proper dressing for bass flies: 1. Rube 
Wood, 2. Gov. Alvord. 3. Whitney. 4. Cheney. 5. Also tell name of 
fly I found last summer, very good =: Body mouse color or 
slate, wound with gray hackle, tail gray mallard, wings gray mallard 
and I think woodduck, a gray feather with two black and one white 
bar at the end. Is it a Wappinger? Ans. 1. R. Wood—White che- 
nille body, brown mallard tail and brown hackle, gray mallard wing. 
2. Gov. Alvord—Peacock harl body, red hackle, red tail, wings brown 
and drab. 3. We do not know this fly. 4. Cheney—Body red and yel- 
low-jointed, yellow part ribbed with silver tinsel, yellow hackle, 
green end woodduck tail, wing of woodduck’s breast,with white stripe 
bordered with black. 5. It is very like the Wappinger. 


W.. Cleveland, O.—To brown gun barrels prepare a batb as follows: 
loz. muriate tincture of steel, loz. spirits of wine, 440z. muriate of 
mercury, 402. strong nitric acid, 4g0z. bluestone, 1 quart of water. 
These are to be well mixed, and allowed to stand a month to amaiga- 
mate. After the oil or grease has been removed from the barrels by 
lime, the mixture is laia on lightly with a sponge every two hours. It 
should be scratched off with a steel-wire brush night and morning 
unti) the barrels are dark enough; and then the acid is destroyed b 
pouring on the barrels boiling water, and continuing to rub them till 
nearly cool. To stain twist barrels black and white, it is usual, after 
rubbing and coating with the browning mixture as above, to put 
them into an iron or block tin trough, with a@ small quantity of log- 
wood and sulphate of copper and sufficient water to cover the barrels, 
The barrels are then boiled in the water for twenty minutes or half 
an hour. The barrels are then taken out and allowed tocool. When 
cold, they are scratched off with a steel scratch-brush, and scalded by 
pouring a kettleful of hot water over them. They must then be 
rubbed down until nearly cool. The same,method of troughing is re- 
quired to brown them a dark brown; but when they are taken from 
the trough they are coated with the browning mixture as at first, and 
scratched off, and recoated three or four times. They are then fin- 
ished otf by pouring boiling water upon them and rubbing with soft 
cloth until nearly cool. The process of browniuog takes from four to 
eight days. according to the temperature of the browning-room. If 
the barrels are wanted quickly, they may be scratched off as often 
as three times in twelve hours. 








THE WRONGS OF THE METIS. 


T= hanging of Riel will not exculpate Sir John Macdonald, 

although it may satisfy some of his followers. The blood 
of Riel will not wash out the stains caused by the blood of 
priests and settlers and volunteers shed because Sir John 
McDonald chose to misgovern the Northwest. No attempt 
was made in the House of Commons to reply to the charges 
made by Mr. Biake or to weaken the value of the evidence he 
adduced. The attempt now made but serves to show how 
well-founded and how crushing those charges were. So early 
as 1878 the half-breeds felt that it was necessary that the 
claims which they had made some time before should be 


It is not 
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settled; that they should be secured in the possession of their 
i) ties, and that their titles should be made : 

"What objections there could be to half- is, whose an- 
cestors . lived so many generations in the North . settled 
on any lands they preferred, when people were invited to 
come from all parts of the world and take lands without price, 
no one can tel! even now. 

The Northwest Council styenaly urged the Dominion govern- 
ment to give the lands to the half-breeds, and thus attach 
them to the cause of stable, regular government. 

Mr. Dennis, their deputy head in the Department of the In- 
terior, advised that they should get what they claimed, and 
argued that “by this means we should have the whole of this 
element in pathy with the government.” 

Arbishop Taché, to whom it appears this suggestion was 
submitted, strongly advised the government to settle the half- 
breeds firmly on the lands, and suggested the power to alien- 
ate the lands assigned to them should be withheld for a tame. 

aw McLean, of thea Church of England, gave similar 
advice. 

But nothing was done. 

The Metis petitioned again an4 again, as Father Andre stated 
at the trial. Priests.and others wrote to the government, urg- 
ing, imploring that the people, who became more uneasy every 
day, = be set at rest by having their reasonable claims 
satistied. 

The only answer they could get was that their petitions 
would receive consideration some time. 

Bishop Grandin, who we are now told had other business 
also in Ottawa, pressed the claims of the people on the atten- 
tion of the government and did all in his power to induce a 
speedy settlement. 

He failed. 

The Metis subscribed the cost of the mission, a heavy amount 
for them to raise. 

_The delegates were assisted, we are told, by Bishop Gran- 


in. 

They failed. 

They took back only promises that the matter would be at- 
tended to—promises which proved futile. 

The Mctis, uneasy and troubled, fearing, all the more be- 
cause of the delay which seemed so unaccountable, that they 
would lose their properties, awaited anxiously the fulfilment 
of the promises. They were not fulfilled. 

Years rolled on. Surveyors were sent into the district to 
prepare the way for settlement of whites, and these survey- 
ors, in utter disregard of the rights and wishes of the Met 
ran their lines so as to cut up the farms, and in some cases ut 
a man’s dwelling on one lot and his barn on another. Itis 
contended now that Sir John Macdonald should not be held 
responsible for what his surveyors said or did. He should 
have remembered how much his surveyors did to cause the 
Red River rebellion. He might have rendered harmless what 
is now said to have been the mere vaporings of those survey- 
ors if he had kept his promise and given the Metis proper legal 
titles to their lands. 

What the surveyors said and did seemed to the Metis to be 
the explanation of Sir John Macdonald’s conduct in treating 
their petitions and remonstrances as he did. He did not give 
them ee titles, they thought, because he wished to give their 
lands to others. 

And he did give their lands to others, so confirming their 
worst fears, so convincing them that all his promises made in 
reply to their veer sn and applications were false. 

hey were threatened with eviction in many quarters. The 
legal title to the lands held by the s*ttlers of St. Louis de Lan- 
gevin was unquestionably given to the Prince Albert Coloni- 
zation Company. 

Among the few hundred who actually rebelled were those 
settlers. 

What fair-minded man will say that Sir John Macdonald is 
not responsible for the mad acts of these people, ignorant as 
children of the ways of the world, whom he drove to despair? 

As their last resort they sent delegates to Riel in Montana, 
asking him to come to their help. He had succeeded in ob- 
taining for the Metis on the Red River the recognition of their 
rights to the lands they held and they imagined that he could 
do as much for them. 

Riel came. Meetings were held at which the wrongs of the 
Metis were stated. Appeals for redress were renewed. All 
professed a desire to employ peaceable means. These appeals 
were treated as all previous appeals had been. Then came 
rumors of disaffection, and rebellion began to be talked of as 

ssible, if not among the Metis, at all events among the 
whites. All this would have satisfied prudent men, respo nsi- 
ble for the peace and good government of the country, that it 
had become absolutely necessary to do something to prevent 
serious trouble. 

Sir John McDonald did nothing to prevent trouble. He rath- 
er sought and courted it. The grant of the lands of St. Louis 
de Langevin to his friends, Mr. John White and Mr. Jameson 
and their associates, the Metis natually regarded as his answer 
to all their applications, and his defiance. But while ee 
the Metis and provoking them by wrongs so great, he di 
nothing to show them that he was as powerful as he was 
unjust. He allowed Reil to remain among these wronged and 
excited people and to do ashe pleased without the slightest 
check. His idea of the extent ef the danger and trouble his 
injustice, his insolence and his disregard of. the wishes, the 
feelings and the rights of the people had caused, was shown 
by his ordering the small force under Crozier to that Hudson 
Bay Company’s post. To send so small a force was but to — 
voke the meses to rebellion. Major Crozier unfortuna’ y 
shared Sir John McDonald’s contempt for the half-breeds. It 
is now asserted that the order in Council appointing a commis- 
sion for the settlement of the half-breed claims was passed in 
January, 1885, and that the Lieutenant Governor was informed 
thereof. Why was that order held back until the Metis had 
actually taken up arms? Why were not proper means taken 
to let the Metis know even then that the commission was 
appointed or was to be appointed.—Toronto Globe, Oct. 24. 





THACA, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1885.—Interest was aroused in science 
circles at Cornell University to-day by the intelligence that a 
very rare specimen of the manatee or sea cow, shipped from 
South America recently, had arrived here this morning and 
would be exposed to view as well as lectured upon by Dr. 
Wilder at 11 o’clock. At that hour the lecture room was 
crowded with professors, students and visitors. Dr. Wilder 
said that the manatee is one of the cases in which evolu- 
lution has produced just the opposite of its usual effect. The 
manatee is an animal belonging to a family that had evidently 
seen better days. He continued: ‘I .predict that not many 
years hence there will be found more and more conclusive 
evidences that the forms from which the manatee and its rela- 
tives have been descended had arms and legs and a very much 
smaller tail. The hind legs have been lost in the process of 
evolution, the front legs have been degraded into tins, and the 
tail has become one for swimming instead of one sarns 
from side to side.” The manatee will be carefully dissected, 
with a view to demonstrating the bearing of its whole struc- 
ture upon the question of retrograde metamorphosis. 

It is to be devoutly wished that we shall notgead this year 
of such revolting cruelties as took place last in connec- 
tion with what are called deer hunts. It is atrocious that in 
a country like England, where cock fighting, bull aghten and 
the prize ring are by act of Parliament declared illegal, a 
noble animal like the stag can be doggedly run down by sav- 
age dogs and scarcely less savage mobs until his heart is 
broken and he falls down dead. Why is not one crime as 
heavily punished as the other? A costermonger who kicks his 
Sontey is heavily punished, but a lord can cause a deer to be 
a y run to death and no one can interfere.—Paris Regis- 
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- HUMPHREYS’ BRAIDED FISHING LINES. 


Manual of all Diseases, 


By F. HUMPHREYS, &. D. 
RICHLY BOUND IN 
CLOTH and GOLD 
Mailed Free. 








The great superiority of a properly braided line over a twisted or laid line, has increased the demand for 
braiied lines enormously. This demand has induced a number of manufacturers, entirely unacquainted with the 
requirements of anglers, to put on the market a quantity of perfectly worthless goods. Many of these lines are 
undersized and short of marked length; nearly all of them are made of poor material aud on old-fashioned 
machines. Anglers will please take notice that all of our best braided lines—cotton, linen, raw silk, dressed silk, oiled 
TRADE J, MARK. silk, enamel, and polished waterproof tapers—are labeled with our full firm name and trade mark, except the enamel 

N/ we fly lines on cards, which bear only our trade mark and the name of the Empire City Braid Co., whose agents we are. 
If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send us 50 cents for our 180-page 
folio illustrated catalogue. 





Ist PRINCIPAL NOB. CURES. PRICE. 
ri vers, Co Inflammations... « 
orms, Worm Fever, Worm iC.cce oF 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants. 
Diarrhea of Children or Adults... 
5 sentery, Gripi Bilious Colic. 
6 Cholera orbus, Vo! 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis.......... seeee 
Z Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache...... .2! 
9] Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo.. .2 


HOMEOPATHIC 


fTopDrevepsia, Dillons Stomach.< =... 2 


Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach 


uppressed or Painful Periods..... o% 
hites, too Profuse Periods.......0.00+ 
roup, Cough, Difficult Breathing.... .% 
alt Ream, Erysipelas, Eruptions,. 2 @ 
heumatism, Rheumatic Pains. 
ever and Ague, Chills, M 
iles, Blind or Bleeding 


2 
Jatarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head. 4 
5 
5 








2 
2 
2 
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2 
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Manufacturers of every description of 


,j©~ INES FISHING TACEHELE, 


e 18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York 





on 


eneral bility, Physical Weakness 


a= 


Whooping ¢ tongh, Violent Coughs... 
Di: 


PASC. .cccscccccsesecs 


y 
Nervous Debility.. : 
Weakness, Wetting Bed.... 
SSE nery, of the Heart, Palpitation..1, 


SPECIFICS. (Guns, Ammunition & Gun Implements. 


Sold by Drugzists, or sent postpaid on receipt of 


price. —HUMPHREYS’ MEDICIN CO. , 109 Fulton St. N.Y. rE _ Iw 9 Ee Sng " Ee Ee oy, o 


51 to 55 Court Street, near City Hall, Brooklyn. Established 24 Years. 


J. F. Marster’s Far Killing Single-barrel Breechloading Shotgun, 12-bore. length of barrel 33in., weight 734lbs., walnut stock, price $3.50; if sent by ex- 
press. 50 cts. extra for boxing. U. M. C. rape Shells, 45 cts. per 100. Brass Shelis, 3cts. each Powder, 30 cts. a pound; 614-pound keg, $1.50. Shot, 25-pound 
, $1.50. Crimpers, 10 and 12 gauge, 40 cts.; sent by mail. 50 cts. Screw Jointed Cleaning Rod with wire brush and swab, 40 cts.; by mail, 50 cts. p- 
pers and Loaders combined, 10 cts.; by mail, 15cts. ecappers, 5 cta.; by mail, 10 cts. Ring Extractors, 5cts.; by mail,7cts. Shot and Powder Measures 








a ne 
= 


eoeses: 











LZ ‘ 4 \ combined, 10 cts.; by mail, 15 cts. 80z Powder Flasks, 25 cts.; by mail, 30 cts Shot Pouches with lever charges, 50 cts.; by mail, 55 cts. Canvas Goops:— 
Oe Cartridge Belts holding thirty 10 or 12-gauge shells 25 cts.; by mail 30 cts. Cartridge Bags for holding fifty shells, 50 cts.. Gun Covers with leauher handle for 
VAN . breechlouding guns, 50 cts. Long Covers, 50 cts ; by mail, 60 cts. Leggins, $1.45; by mail, $1.60. Caps, with one peak, 50 cts.; with two peaks, 7! cts.; by 


mail, 5 cts. extra. Coats, with nine pockets, $1.50. P. 00; 3b 60 cts. d 2cent : f 
Illusirated Catalogue and Price ee? s, $ ants, $1.00; by mail, 25 cts. extra. Game Bags, 12x14, 50 cts.; by mail, 60 cts. Sen mt stamp for 


\ a 
; Open Evenines. J. F MARSTERS. 51 to 55 Court St., near City Hall. Brooklyn. 
TRO UT FLIES ’ 9 This cut represents our “Henshall” Split Bamboo Bass Red 
5 4 U = fe 8S length, 8 feet 3 3-10 inches; weight 8oz. This rod has extra tip 
B 


. lizht wood hand-grasp whipped with cane. Metal reel seat, or 

Savon Se a reel bands, as selerted. Hexagonal os ules, = — = 
To tp dowels, anti-friction tie guides. Three-ring tops, niche 

20c. Per Dozen is — trimmings fastened on.” These rods are all ready for =e with 

Until Dec. 1, 1885 to close out stc™ the exception of winding and varnishing, for $7.50. This rod is 

ck, made according to the dimensions given bo | Dr. Henshail, and is 

F indorsed by him as a “Standard Henshall Rod.” Above rod 





















. a s with German silver trimmings, instead of nickel, $9.25. Send 
for catalogue of Trout anc Bass Fly Rods, also Amateur ana Rod 
H. H. KIF FE, Makers’ Supplies, to 
318 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. T. H. CHUBB. Post Mills, Orange Co., Vt. 





Send for Fishing Tackle Catalogue. ‘*Henshal]’”’ Split Bamboo Bass Rod. ee Mention this paper. 


T,efever Arms Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


LEFEVER AUTOMATIC HAMMERLESS GUNS. 


















=T = Mie a’ 3 
9 
LLEN’S SPECIALTIES. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 

ALLEN’S DUCK CALL-—Improved, Nickel Plated; the most natural-toned, easiest-blowing, 
smallest and only Metal Duck Call ever invented and the only one that perfectly imitates the wild duck. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 

_. ALLEN’S BOW.FACING O4ARS—Can be attached to any boat in five minutes, shipped 
instantly in the roughest water; work much easier than the common oar. In duck shooting: they are 
invaluable; you see the bird the instant it leaves the water. Sent by express on receipt of $8. 

ALLEN’S SHELL ~WAGE-—Wil! reduce brass shells to their original siz- in one-half minute, 
eae ——— _ in and solid as when new. On ordering mention gauge wanted. Sent by express 

r $1; mail $1.40. 

ALLEN'S DECOY DUCK FRAME-—Isa simple device for holding the dead duck in a 
natural position in the water. Price $4 perdoz. SEND FUR CATALOGUE FREE. 


KEE ITHACA GUN? 


eau — DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, 


PRICE, $75 to $300.00. 





This improvement is the only hammerless gun in the world with compensated action, to take up 
wear in every direction. The safety is automatic both in locking and releasing. Used bv the best trap 
shots in America. Winner of the Pierce Diamond Badge three times at the New York State Convention. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
LEFEVER ARMS CoO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
NEW YORK SALES ROOMS: VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 14 Murray St. ' 
PHILADELPHIA, * JOSEPH C. GRUBB & CO., 712 Market St. i 


PRICES: $6, $9, $10, $12, $15, $18 and $20. 


FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE. 


The gun shown above is our NEW COMBINATION 
AIR GUN. This is the most complete arrangement ever 
offered. It combines two ge one (a perfect Rifle to 
shoot a regular 22-100 cartridge. and a superior Air Gun to 
shoot darts, slugs and shot). It can be instantly changed from one to the other, and has a steel varrel 
rifled. Ali the parts extra heavy, and so constructed of best material to stand continuous service, mak- 
ing the most durable gun manufactured, and by far the most practical long-range Air Gun ever made for 
fa et! or field. WE MANUFACTURE A FOLL ASSORTMENT OF AIR GUNS SUITED TO MEET 

HE TASTES AND WANTS OF EVERY ONE. The quality of our goods has established them in all 
the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United States Navy to place 
them, with success, on their school ships. (Illustrated price lists sent upon application. Address 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Nore.—We stamp our name piainly on each gun we make. Send for catalogue B. 













BAHRER’s 


Latest and Best Invention. 


Strongest, simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding 


CANOE HANDLING. 
Locks, Interchangeable Parts. Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, 


and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. By C. B. VAUX (“DOT”’). 


ITH ACA GUN Co.., Ithaca, N. Y. L A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 


Breech-Lo ading Single-Barreled Shotgun. beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
€verything is made intelligible for beginners: and besides this A B C teaching there are so 
$10.00. 


many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
stady of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with “Canoe 


Remington System Breech Action, which is so well and favorably known as to need no comment at Building.” Price tpaid, $1.00, 
ourhands. 82in. Decarbonized Steel Barrel, Black Walnut stock. "Yees No. 16 B Brass or No 20 Paper soe? 


Grater Fire Shells. Guaranteed to be the best gun for the money extant. Weight 7ibs. A magnificent NEW YORK: Forest anpD Stream Pusiisnine Co., 39 Park Row. 


THE ALFORD & BERKELE CO., 77 Chambers St. N.Y. (P.O. Box 2002 ) voxpon: {Razz & 4 nina ene, Com 
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TEE DIAMOND BADGE 
Of the Illinois State Sportsman’s Association was won in 1884 and 1885 


BY A 


DALY GUN. 


DALY GUs8S do the best work of any guus in the WORLD. 








Charles Daly Hammerless, ~ - ~ - ~ $125.00) 
$6 Diamond Hammerless, - - ~ - 225.00 i After years of severe use they are as sound and tight as when first 
ss Hammer Gun, - ~ ~ ~ $80 to 125.00{ shot. They are equal to so-called London guns (made in Birmiog- 
- Diamond Hammer Gun, - - - ~ 200.00) ham) of twice the cost. 


_P. TAYLOR dison Street, Chicago, Ps | 
For Sale by) wp son Tree CON Gl Ein, Strect eoston, Al alte ‘ding Ga Dealers in the U. 8. 


Sole Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


ALSO HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless Guns. The AMERICAN Single Breech-Loader. 
MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
STANDARD REVOLVERS. Harrington & Richardson New Extracting Revolvers. AMERICAN 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M. C. Breech-Loading Implements. 


SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 
By Cc. P. KUNHARDT. 


Tne Forest AND STREAM PosLisutne Company takes pleasure in announcing the publication of a magnificent quarto volume, bearing the above title. This book covers the 
field of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model and the draft, their 
relations to one awother, and the purposes which they subserve. Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in design, and the method 
of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. 

All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability. Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc., are dealt with in separate chapters. 
mathematica] computations, and a review‘of theory and practice close the first division of the book. 

The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 
of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. With their aid and the specifi- 
cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 
favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of special form are introduced. , 

The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 
plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. 

The iron work of yachts, their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. The new b nternational Rules of the Road, 
Signal Service, and a bibliography appear in the Appendix. 

The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated witb 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates as follows: 


LIST OF PLATHS. 


XXXII. Windward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. 





The rules necessary for the 


I, The Sloop Yacht Schemer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. z P 
II. The Nuckel. XVIII. Mignonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. 
Ill. The Windward. XIX. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. XXXVI. The Single-Hand Yaw] Deuce. LI, Six-Beam Cutter. 
V. An Eastern Catboat. XXII. The Dart. XXXVII. Deuce—Sail Plan and Construction LILI. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva, XXXVIII. The Cutter Petrel. LUI. The Cutter Surf. 
Vil. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIIT. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—-Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan, _ 
VILL. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Meriin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
IX. Catboat Dodge—Sail Plan. XXV. Columbine—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans. 
X. Open Boat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter Rajab. LVII. The Catter Spankadillo. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVIL. The Gannet. XLIII. The Cutter Yolande. LVIII. The Cutter Madge. 
XII, Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XIII. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Singie-Hand Yawl. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Plan. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter Vayu. Deck Plans. LXII. The Cynthia. 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. XXXII. The Cruising Yawl Windward. XLVI. S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. LXIU. The Cruising Sneakbox. 
rinted on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish in every detail, making a volume 


A folio volume (size of page 144x12} inches), p 
vastly superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. 


NWow Ready. Price, postpaid, $'7.00. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO.. 39 Park Row. London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 


“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. | DOG TRAINING. |ANGLING TALKS. 


BY JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. BY S. T. HAMMOND. BY GEORGE DAWSON. 


Y and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is | [J E wasa promising puppy, and when you turned him over 8 ‘a political writer of conceded power, Mr. Dawson 
B always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book I to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was A eens 5 eens pee Se eee Se o 
on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America | bound to make “‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not ; Conflict of parties to the praise of the a — e 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals | soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when | “simple wise men,” his essays, limp = as the cry = a 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an | the dog, the breaker and the big bili—all three turned up | @T¢ aglow with the “= summer sunlight and me —— bee 
enthusiastic sportsman who has nad a wide experience and | together, and zen saw that the animal’s spirit was broken the songs of birds. When angling was the — 1e wro : 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting | and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now, | from a full heart and in closest sympathy with the scenes a 

this could not have happened if you had been wise enough to | Pursuits described. These “Talks” dre -brimful of manly i 

buy a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure | Wholesome sentiment; there is in them all not a particle o 

moments train the dog yourself instead of having him | cant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit at once win the 

broken by some one else. We are selling edition after edition | reader, — mei ett ae aes ee ee oe 
, 

of this book, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing Memorabiiia: he who reads, if he be an angler, must go 


\ \ O O D bE R A F | ~ iia ao a Se a-fishing; and if he be not, straightway then must he become 


> E one.—. ty act fr ‘om Publisher 3? Preface. Cloth, price 50 cents. 
COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down SI I O * 


“AURORA.” 
A concise, clear, comprehensive, prseeend otrie camp CA N OE ® 


umption. ‘‘Nessmuk” has been ‘‘in the woods” in Michigan PAMPHLET for those who ‘‘gun” along the shore. Tells ‘ 
New York, Pennsylvania, and South America, and this is a of: I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live BY DR. C. A. NEIDE. 
A CHARMINGLY written and always entertaining account 


game animals. The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The first 
edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. Price’ $2.50. 


book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The | and what they do at home. I!. Range and Migration—Where 

author believes in “‘smoothing it.” He has learned how; now | they go to breed and where to spend the winter. III. A of a canoe cruise from Lake George, New York, down 
he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘“‘Nessmuk” | Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if | IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Limicole, 
“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- | with a description of each species. V. Localities—Where to 
ing out. If you are going to the woods, read “Woodcraft” | goto shoot them. VI. Blinds and Deceys—How to shoot 
before ye go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. — —— you have reached the grounds, 45 pp., paper. 
-09. rice 15 cents. 


the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, by the 
Secretary of the American Canoe Associaiion. To r the 
cruise of the ‘‘Aurora” is the next best thing to having made 
it; and the reading is decidedly more pleasant than would 
have been participation in some of the misadventures related. 


Price $ 216 pp., cloth. Price $1.00, 
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A FAMILIAR TALK. 


With the approach of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change ir our 
manner of conducting this journal. Just what the Forest anp STREAM has been in 1885 we 
hope to make it in 1886. It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
approved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just as frank and 
outspoken, and just as helpful. 

We are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the ForREST AND STREAM’S constantly 
widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no 


‘Trade-Secret 


about it, and we do not mind telling you. It is this: We have not expended our energies in 
preposterous spread-eagle proclamations of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant 
future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks 
in the year. Thisin the kind of jou:nalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult 
about it, you see. 

Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we bave maintained the inher- 
ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the paper fit 
for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by men, whose good opinion we 
value, that they do not think it necessary to make 


A Weekly Scrutiny 


of the contents of the FoREST AND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table, 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 
“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field-sports to 
which this journal is devoted. 


In other words, the reason why the ‘Forest and Stream” is liked 
by sportsmen is that the ‘Forest and Stream” is the hind of pany 
that sportsmen like. 


This, as we have said before, is complimontary all around. A third element of the paper’s 
popularity is this: It has some hundreds of correspondents and contributors, who write for 
it because they have something to say. You have heard the story of the German professor 
who was assigned to prepare a thesis on the elephant. Now, he had never seen an elephant, 
so he evolved one out of his inner consciousness. Though we never read his essay, we have 
not the slightest doubt it was a very dry one. But if the German professor had ever come 


~ A Real Live Elephant 


in an African jungle, he could have written a thesis on the beast that would have had some 
animation in it. That is just the secret of the interest of the Forest AND STREAM’s contribu- 
tions. They come from men who have seen or done or heard something to write about, 
Nothing dry in their notes and sketches and letters. They put it on paper just as entertain- 
ingly as they would talk when gathered in camp after the hunt, or sitting about the fire and 
comparing notes of the day’s shoot. These stories and sketches come to us from sportsmen 
who represent every phase of life—all the professions and trades and occupations, from 
which busy men now and then turn aside for a bit of fun by the stream or in the stubble. 

Of course the great bulk of matter appearing in this paper has related to the game and 
fish of our own country, for that, after all, is what Forrest anD STREAM readers are most 
interested in. And what a variety there has been! Squirrel shooting in the woods back of 
the barn, antelope on the distant plains, quail in the wheat stubble, and ‘‘chickens” on the 
prairie; ruffed grouse on the wing and “partridge” on a limb; elk on the “‘hogbacks,” moose 
in the timber, deer in the brush, caribou on the barrens and coon in the hollow. All sorts 
of game by all sorts of methods, and in all sorts of places, and by all sorts of people. 


Give Cuvier a Bone. 


and the great naturalist could construct from it (or he pretended he could) the whole of the 
animal, living or fossil, to which it must have belonged. . Give a man (say 500 years hence) 
the file of the Forest anD Stream for 1885, and he will not need to'be a naturalist to recon- 
struct from its pages the animals and birds and fishes of this country (and he'll find in it a 
vast deal of curious and instructive information about the “true sportsman,” too). 

So, you see, the FoREST AND STREAM is a journal of recreation. We do not mean alone 
that it treats of recreation, but in its columns is recreation. This is the practical nineteenth 
century realization of the old story of 


The Magician’s Carpet, 


on which one sat cross-legged and wished himself in a lovely garden a thousand miles away. 
With the Forest anp STREAM in hand you do not need to be a magician to transport yourself 
in a second to the hemlock browse and the trout pools, the quail cover or the ‘‘chicken 
grounds.” Perhaps, after all, we should have named this first, when we began to tell you the 
secret of FOREST AND STREAM’S success as a sportsman’s paper. 

The weekly issues of the ForEsT anp STREAM form two volumes each year of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the file constitutes a library of permanent worth. 
Twenty-four volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
(price $1.50) which hold twenty-six numbers. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post- 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Address 


Forest anp Stream Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. ¥. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman's Library. 


Kaist of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by matt, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 
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Manufacturer of Cedar Decoy Ducks of all kinds. 
First quality, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7 per 
doz.; thirg quality, $5 per doz. Also Geese, Brant, 
Swan, Coot and ~ 4 Decoys. Duck and Turkey 
Calls. Decoys made like any pattern furnished 
without extra charge. 








St. Clair Flats Pattern, much larger than the bird; 
less than one-third the weight of solid decoys. The 
exact position of a duck on water at rest and un- 
alarmed. The lightest and best decoys made. 
Heads in different positions; glass eyes, hollow and 
flat bottom. Do not require weighting to keep them 
upright. Painted the exact imitation of the natural 
bird. $15 per doz. Sold by all gun dealers, to whom 
I give a large discount. It your dealer does not 
keep them I will send, freight paid, on receipt of 

rice, Illustrated price list free. I als» make solid 

ecoys after the Monroe Marsh Pattern, semi-flat 
bottom; price $11 per doz. 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hooks, 





® 
AND FOR WHICH WE USE THE FOLLOWING: 


. NY Trade 
Registered @4 7a» =:-~ ~~~" Mark. 
Sprine STEEL— 
Treble Hooks, brazed 
and tapered or eyed. 
Double Dublin. Fly 


Hooks. 

Hollow Point, Limerick 
of all styles. 

Cork Shape do. 


Sprine STEEL— 
Dublin Limerick. 
Forged do. 
Needle Eyed do. 
Knobbed do. 
Peculiar Eyed de. 
O'Shaughnessy do. 
Carlisle Kirby or Round 


American Trout. Kinsey do. 

Chestertown. Sproat do. 

Reach Hooks. Aberdeen. 

Kendal Sneck Hook, New York Bass Hooks. 
round or Kirby bend. Virginia. 


Black Fish Hooks. 
tve Bait Hooks. Kirby and Shepherd's Crook Eel 
Hooks. Kirby and Round Bent Sea Hooks, 
tinned or blued, etc., etc. 
Manufacturers also of Gut Leaders, Hooks to Gut. 
All kinds of Artificial Flies and Baits. Brass and 
Steel Swivels and Fishing Tackle of every descrip- 
tion for home and export. Importers of Sik Worm 
Gut. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Metropolitan Works, Redditch, England. 
Wholesale Only. Established 1803. 


Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 
variety of styles and warranted 
the genuine article. Send 
for price list. MARTIN 


N. H., P. O. Box 368 


Dame, Stopparp & KENDALL, Boston; Henry U. 
Bourse, New York; F. Cus. Eicue., Philadelphia, 
its. 


Qi 80" ADJUSTABLE 
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id’s Orib, or 


beaut ‘htness, 

ep cin: 
plici hing to an exact 
acience.Orders by mail at- 


tended so proms . Goods 
shipped’ 


’ rable ufacturing 
Circular, J West 14th st. N. ¥. 





THE 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Successors to THE J. M. Brunswick & BALKE Co. 

and THE H. W. CoLLEnpDER Co. 


SSS SS 





WAREROOMS : 
Broadway, New York. 
Market & Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago. 
211 Market Street, St. Louis. 
1134 Market Street; Philadelphia. 
367 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 


the hest ——— at —. e sition where ex- 
hibited. IED AND PROVED. 


The New Fishing Rod 


You are goin to make for next season should have 
the ferrules fastened with Dodge’s Ferrule Cement. 
Get it of your tackle dealer, or send 25 cents for a 
roll by mail. A. B. DODGE, Manchester, N. H. 


EDWARD A. MULLER, 
Eur Dresser, 


Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 
FORS LINED FOR RUGS, ROBES, ETC. | 











Canoe and Camp Gookery. 


By “SENECA.” 


A practical cook book. for canoeists, Corinthian sailors and outers. Practical hecause 
the author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing such dishes. as he has him- 
self actually tested in camp and on a cruise. This is just where the recipes differ from the 
absurdly impracticable dishes given in some so-called camp cookery books. The cooking 


outfit. is described, and numerous hints on 
Cloth, 96 pages. Price $1.00. : 


NEW YORK: Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 
LONDON: ia & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
* 7 Norrre & Wison, 156 Minories, E. C, 






FOREST: AND. STREAM. 


Quail and: Mixed Shooting. 


An English bachelor can accommodate three 


tlemen sportsmen on his preserved pee on. 


Must bring well-broken dogs, hunting 


Railway fare N. Y. and return, $17 CAB PAY: 
Railway $2 , $17. ; 


and Whites, Va, 


Wanted. 








Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 
WANTED. 


Bear, Buffalo, Deer, Wolves, Foxes, amet Cats, 
Civit Cats, Lynx, Panthers, Antelope, Ott 





dress D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Ia. 


Gor Sale, 
FOR SALE. 


A W. & C. SCOTT & SON breechloading gun, 
30in., 12-bore, top action, pistol grip, rebounding 
lock, patent fore end, weight &lbs.; used but one 

| season and in first-class order. Price $75. Also 





A W. & C. SCOTT & SON, PREMIER QUALITY, 
B.L. gun, 10-bore, top action, extension rib, -—— 
_ and all latest improvements; weight i 
Price includes a square English leather gun case 
with canvas cover and a handsome set of plated 
loading implements; used very little and in excel- 
lent condition. Cost when new $375. Will sell for 
$175. Address FRED. ORGILL, Memphis, =. 
oct22,2t 


NE SE REET RT TAGGIN EET = SER STS AS RSE 
Grand Sporting Farm For Sale. 
Contains 1,000 acres good land; fields contain deer, 
quail, snipe, woodcock and turkey. Nice house, six 
rooms; outbuildings in perfect order; whole farm 
fenced, 4 nice horses, 40 cattle, seventy sheep, steam 
engine. thresher and corn mill, perfect order. Im- 
plements for farm, all good. uggy and harness, 
grain and forage; all for $7.£00 cash. Will be witb- 
drawn Nov. 10 if not sold. Come direct to Nottowa 
C. H., Va. Telegraphic Station. THEODO 
BURKHARD, Nottoway C. H., Va. oct29,1t 


OR SALE.—A W. & C. SCOTT & SON GUN, 
1214lbs., 8-gauge, 36in. barrel, 3igin. drop on 
stock, Damascus barrel, extension top rib, top snap, 
rebounding locks, patent fore end, full pistol grip; 
as good as new; $250 grade; will sell for $125: a fine 
shooting gun. Apply to J. J. ILLSLEY, George- 
town, Mass. oct2,2t 


ERRETS FOR SALE, EITHER WHITE OR 

colored. Per single pair. $7; per single female, 

$4; per single male, $3.50; three pair at one orders, 
n 








$18. Send money by post office money order or 

registered letter. close stamp and address. 

CHAS H. VAN VECHTEN, Victor, Ont. Lot = Zs 
oct29,10,t 


OR SALE.—A PERFECT SPECIMEN OF 
Octopus rugosus, recently captured. Address 
L. M. T., 701 M street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 1t 


Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and _ Beagles, 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
for sale by W. Grppons & Co., 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for 
Circular and Price List. 


OR SALE.—INDIAN  CURIOSITIES— ELK, 
Deer, Antelope, Big Horn Heads, Scalps and 
Specimens. Price reasonable. Also three live 
coyotes at $5 each. AUGUST GOTTSCHALCK, 
Bozeman, Montana. oct8,6t 


OR SALE OR RENT AT HAVRE DE GRACE, 

a sloop, full rigged, with sink boxes and Oys 

for duck shooting. Apply or address CAPT. W. F. 

BURROUGHS, N. W. cor. Ninth and Master sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. oct8,4t 


LIVE QUAIL a? "s 


condition Pa. and 
W. Va. birds. ~ E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1838, 


OR SALE.—HAVRE DE GKACE DUCKING 

scow, double and single sinkbox, 500 decoys; 

outfit complete. Address W. D. W., P. O. Box 1318, 
Philadelphia. oct22,6t 


OR SALE.—A 16-GAUGE B, L. GUN, MADE 

to order, elegantly engraved, fine shooter. For 

particulars write J. W. TRANTUM, Freestone Ken- 
nel, P. O. Box 1074, Middletown, Conn. OCi22,2t 


R CHARTER BY THE DAY.—A DUCKING 

scow, fully found, with double and single sink 
boxes, decoys, etc. Apply to CAPT. ay, 
MYERS, Havre de Grace, Md. oct22,85 


WILD RICE Qrters booked for fail 


delivery. R. VALEN- 
TINE, Janesville, Wis. 


in the Stud. 


Mt. Pleasant Kennels. 

In the Stud—King Charles —— Young Prince 
Arthur, imported April, 1885. Best K. C. in Amer- 
ica. 1st prize in Boston’s late show. Full pedigree. 
Fee $25. Charm, large, strong and stylish, black 
and white ticked, English setter, 2d p in N. Y., 
sire Guy Mannering; dam, Bow Bells. Fee $15. 
Argus, a beautiful Gordon setter; sire imp. Argus; 
dam, Beaulah. Fee $15. For Sale—Two solid black 
and tan Gordon setter puppies, beauties; full pedi- 
grees. Also two first-class English pug bitches, 8 
mos. old. C. T. BROWNELL, Box 335, New Bedford. 


IN THE STUD. 
ROUGH-COATED ST. BERNABD 


FIRST CHOICE. 


Winnings: 1st, Toronto; 1st, Philadelphia, —_— 
and 1st, Philadelphia, Oct. 1885, and many prizes 
England. Fee $40. Address MAPLE FARM KEN- 
NELS, Garrison’s, N. Y. : oct29,4t 













































camp economy add to the value‘of the work. 


Guz WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB.,1, MARCH 8, 
1883; March 6, 1884. We are short of these 
issues, and would be obliged if any of our readers 
having one or all of these numbers that they do not 
want will send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 


er, Beav- 
ers and other animals and birds of all kinds. Ad- 


'S mos. old. MI 


Hu the Stud. 


PURE LAVERACK SETTER 


IN THE STUD. 
Thoroughly broken and a fine field animal. 
Also setter pups of ao breeding for sale. 


i For terms, etc., 
A. 8S. HOFFMAN, 
Estleville, Atlantic county, N. J. 


BRADFORD RUBY. 


(Champion Lovat—Champion Jenny.) 

Champion pug dog. winner of 41 prizes, cups and 
medals in England, including championship Crystal 
Palace, eT 1885; Ist, Cincinnati; 1st and spe- 
cial, Toronto; ist, Philadelphia. Fee $25. 

NAPOLEON (A.K.R. 2037) (Sambo—Luca)— 
The sire of many good ones, including first and sec- 
ond prize winners, New Haven, 1885. Fee $15. 

Puppies for sale. CITY VIEW KENN. a 

Box 629, New Haven, Conn. 


IN THE STUD. 
Champion BERKLEY, red Irish setter (Elcho ex 
Loo lI.). Fee $35. 
Champion DONALD, pointer (Bob ex Sappho), 


Fee \ 
ae BOB, Gordon setter (Lang ex Floss). 
‘ee 


















































The above-mentioned dogs are winners of many 
prizes, and have sired some of the best dogs now 
on the bench and in the field. For culars ad- 
dress A. H. MOORE, 1711 Spring Garden street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. . octz9,4t 





The Fennel. 


OINTERS.—FOR SALE—TO REDUCE STOCK 
we offer a number of liver and white and lemon 
and white pointer puppies, from 6 wks, to 5 mos. old. 
Puppies are strong and healthy and very promising. 
Their breeding combines the blood of Beaufort and 
Knickerbocker, Rush and Sensation, and Donald 
and Snapshot. Address GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y, 
142 Monticello ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BE AMMA LT A TTT LS TT 
OR SALE.—TRAINED COON DOGS, FOX- 
hounds, squirrel dogs, rabbit dogs, beagle 
bound pups. ferrets, lop eared rabbits, 
ehickens, pit game chickens. H. C. GRAFF, Ken 
sington, Ohio. septl0,tf 


/PuREE DOGS AND TWO BITCH PUPS, 

whelped Aug. 14, 1885, by Gun (Gladstone— 

May B.) out of Pearl Blue (Royal Blue—Dryad). 

$15 for dogs and $10 for bitches. For full petigres, 

etc., address CHAS. YORK, 9 & 11 Granite a 
st 


Bangor, Me. oct 


SR REET A AAR ANE TNE ST 

j,OR SALE.—A SETTER BROKEN. ALSO SOME 

B.B. R. Games. C. M. PRATT, ee - 
octl5, 


FE EES SS NA TS A 
R SALE.—TWO CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG 
pups, whel June, 1885, out of Dr. Green- 
h’s (Boston) 7 by Geo. Mixter’s Rags; color, 
ge brown, coat thick and wavy. Ripple, out of 
Hammond’s Rose by Rake. Rags, by Foam out of 
Hammond’s Ruth. Both sire and dam thoroughly 
broken to retrieve from water and land, and have 
remarkable noses. Pups can be seen, or further in- 
formation obtained from ELISHA BURR, Hingham, 
Mass. Price $30 each. oct22,2t 


FE RE EMME EN REET SIO REEL LA A TT TT 
OR SALE.—MY HANDSOME AND EVENLY 
marked black and white ticked setter bitch, 
broken on ruffed grouse and woodcock; has had 
little experience with quail; staunch, good retriever, 
obedient, turns to whistle, etc.; a moderate worker 
and an all-day dog; good pedigree, 3 yrs. old, 
weight 40lbs., kind and good disposition. Will show 
her on game. I guarantee her as represented. 
Price $100. Address R. D. PERRY, 1 Harvard Place, 
Worcester, Mass. oct22,2t 


bo a JACK FOR SALE, IMPORTED 
white, 2d prize, New York, 1885.“ Also imported 
bitch Nellie, white, 18 mos.; $75 for the pair. Ad- 
dress J. R. SUYDAM, Sayville, L. L. oct29,2t 


R SALE. - ENGLISH BULLDOG PUPS, CHAM- 

pion bred, by Guillermo (A.K.R. 671), winner 
1st and silver cup, Toronto, 1885, ex Lily Langtry 
(A.K.R. 2453), 3 mos. old, handsome, strong and 
wee i satisfaction guaranteed. Address THUS. 
W. MILLS, 106 Maple ave., Montreal, Can. it 


ANDSOME BLACK SETTER BITCH, 3 YRS. 

old, a good, staunch worker on quail and 

woodcock. Price $25 if taken soon. C. F. KENT, 
Monticello, N. ¥. oct29,2¢ 


toceen alk, «geod Sualee ancien: aan 
mos. Old, a g unter on i2e; ice 
$15 if taken at once. Address PO. Box 97, East 
Canaan, N. H. oct29,1t 


OR SALE.—BLACK SPANIEL DON JUAN, 1 

yr. old, standard bred and standard in make- 

up. Also black spaniel bitch Puppy, at a low price, 
NON KENNEL, 


ou, 

















Lock Box 111, 
Cortland, N. Y. oct29, 1t 


OR SALE.—RED IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, 

whelped May 30, four and two bitches; 

extra field and bench show stock. Price, dogs $36, 
bitches $10. H.N. COON, Burlington, Vt. t 


OR SALE.—MY FAMOUS SPANIEL DOG 

Snap, 4 yrs. old, a good hunter. Also Wyan- 

dottes and W. C. B. Polish chicks’ eggs in season. 
. E. SMITH, Box 250, Afton, N. Y. oct29,2¢ 


OR SALE.—A LARGE LEMON AND WHITE 
pointer of the Spanish type, broken on all 
gem a fine retriever and very ch; 4 yrs. old. 
ice $50. P. MOELLER, Nyack, N. Y. oct29,2t 


OR SALE.—POINTER BITCH (SNAPSHOT— 
Sensation stock, A.K.R. 1440), thoroughly 
broken; no better on quail aud woodcock; fine re- 
triever; will be shown on game. Price $75. 
three liver and white pointer pups, by Donald II. 
Apply to A. QUICK, 287 West Houston st., N. Y. 


? 








w 








g 





rs SETTER BITCH LOO (DASHING DAN— 
Ruby Taylor); splendid. fielder; no faults. 
Price low. Box 925, Newburyport, Mass.  oct29,1t 


OR SALE.—MY NO. 1 BROKEN BLACK RE™ 
triever bitch Surf, age 3 yrs. A. McDONALD, 
Rockland, Me. oct39,1t 


OR SALE.—THE HANDSOME, EVENLY 
marked blue belton setter bitch Princess Novel, 
whelped May 10, 1885, by Count Bondbu ~ Bondhu 
ex Countess Mollie) out of Nellie B. (Pollux ex E. E. 
Hardy’s Elsa). She is thoroughly yard broken, will 
charge, to-ho, retrieve, point, etc.; is ly shaped, 
ears set low, black nose, large. full dark eyes, 
straight coat and tail. Price $30. Warranted as 
represented or money refunded. Address D. A. 
DWIN, JR., Newburyport; Mass. . oct29,it;: 
EAGLES.—FOUR CHOICE PUPS, TWO DOGS, 
4 mos. old, fine stock; only $10 each. C. F, 
KENT, Monticello, N, Y. Oct20, 2t 














Claire-Reeta Kennels. 


For Sale—Three very fine Irish setter puppies, 


whelped June 18, 1885, by champion Glencho ex 
champion Reeta (A.K.R. 1303). Also two black and 
tan setter puppies, ean 5, 1885, by cham- 


ion Argus ex Dora (A.K. Address CLAIRE- 
REETA KENNELS, Pawling avenue, Troy, N. Fie 
a 


M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST, 

Ireland, is prepared to purchase and ship dogs 
for importers. gs purchased from him had the 
following prizes awarded to them: At New York 
and Chicago, 1883, sixteen firsts, nine special, three 
second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
firsts, six specials and one third. 


R oe A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND 

well broken pointers and setters, also d 
boarded and broken, satisfaction qpereniess. 
dress H. B, RICHMOND. Lakeville, 


Prize and Pedigree English Mastiffs, 


American gentlemen desirous of purch these 
noble dogs should communicate with JAMES 
HUTCHINGS, 25 Gandy street, Exeter, England, 
who has the largest kennel of mastiffs in the world. 


K 9 Breaking Kennels. 
Pointers and setters thoroughly broken for field 
trials or ae use. Reference given. W. G. 
SMITH, Field Tria! Trainer, Templeville, Md. 


Rory O’More Kennels. 
For Sale—Thoroughbred red Irish setter stock, 
full pedigreed. Address with stamp, 
W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. 


SETTERS AT $10. 


We have a lot of setters, both dogs and bitches, 
trom 6 to 18mos. old, that are fine looking and 
guaranteed not gun shy, and with a fair nose. The 
have no pedigree. We will close them out at $10 
each. They are a wonderful bargain. ASSOCIATED 
FANCIERS, 237 South Eighth street, sae oy 

septi7,ti 




















R SALE.—HAVING RECENTLY ADDED 
veral fine brood bitches to the Landseer 
Kennels of Scotch deerhounds and greyhounds re- 
duced the price of puppies. Some choice er - 
hounds now ready to ship. DR. VAN HUM LL, 
Denver, Col. apll6,tf 


CO" a KENNELS.—S1T. BERNARDS, 
smooth and rough-coated, of best strains. 
Champion Hermit in the stud, $50. English pug 
Young Toby, sire of man: Fee winners, fee Bou, 
Fine pups on sale. P. O. Box 94, Lancaster, Mass. 


WM. PARHAM, 
Breeder and Trainer of fine hunting ferrets. Write 
for prices. Tyngsboro, Mass. septl0,3mo 


VS SALE.—FOUR FINE BEAGLE BITCHES, 
3 mos. old, from erytra hunting stock; must 
sell at once. Price each. Full pedigree. O. H. 
MOSSMAN, Barton, Vt. oct15,3t 


OR SALE AT MAJOR LOVEJOY’S KENNELS, 
Bethel, Me., two female greyhounds, champion 
Friday Night; three female Irish setters. Eicho 
stock; one female English pointer; one female Eng- 
lish setter, champion Dick Laverack; one male Irish 
setter, Elcho, For circulars address MAJOR LOVE- 
JOY, Bethel, Me. oct22,2t 


OR SALE.—TWO ENGLISH SETTER DOGS, 
one Gordon setter dog, two a dogs; all 

well broken and Food workers. Will show on game. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. oct22,2t 


BULL-TERRIERS. 


For Sale—The dead-game 381lb. dog Ventor, 2igyrs. 
old (by Boxer ex Wasp); cost £50 in Glasgow. Also 
two handsome 21-lb. game bitches and two stylish 
bullet-headed bitches. All carefully selected from 
the best of pedigree stock, and only sold because 
owner is going abroad. H. T. HOBART, 2 St. 
Charles street, Boston. oct22, 2t 


R SALE—THE LLEWELLYN SETTER 

Judge, 3 yrs. old, black, white and tan, thor- 
oughly broken and A No. 1 retriever from land and 
water. Matchless in the field for staunchness, style 
and endurance. Address JOHN F. PRESTON, 17 
Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. oct22,3t 


OR SALE.—TEN VERY FINE BRED FOX- 
> hound pups, bred from Bryn Mawr Kennel, 
Address JOHN L. MATHER, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


oct22,2t 
PURE COCKER SPANIELS. 


Two fine liver. white and ticked cocker bitch 
igree, for sale cheap; first- 
class stock. Write for particulars and pedi . 
Address E. HOLLEY, JR., Liberty Kennels, Rhine- 
beck, N, Y. oct22,2t 


Splendid Field Dog Cheap. 
































| eet es NA SI Rr ORE ARREST A STRESS NO IRE ICT RSEE IN ME 
Te RED IRISH SETTER PUPS. 

For Sale—One dog and two bitches, 3 mos. old, 
by champion. Brush (champion Elcho—champion 
Rose) out of Lulu III., winner 1st in Boston, 1885. 


SA IER TINEA SNE EASA et ENTER ERLE TEN NE 
re SALE, $35 EACH.—ONE RED IRISH SET- 
ter, 2 yrs. old, name Sandy, Chief; one red 
Irish setter, 3 yrs. old, very staunch., Parties wish- 
ing to buy can see dogs work. Address E., Box 328, 
Stamford, Conn. oct29,2t 


| Be eS SAARI DA AAR Se RP NTS RA NREL A CT 
TS SALE.—GORDON SETTER DOG, 1 YR. 

old. t to hunt this fall; will make a 
field’ dog; kind: to children. Gordon ‘setter 
itech, 1 yr. old, color black and tan, kind and obedi- 
ent; will make a c™ To somane Som, 
8 mos. old, color . Address H. B, 
VONDERSMITH, Lancaster, Pa. = oct20,3t 
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